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Editorial 


Peoples and Nations are words that have been much on tongue and pen in recent years. Since the 
outbreak of the Great War national spirit has been more active in the minds of men than at any other 
timeinhistoiy. 

By its very existence the League of Nations recognizes the ineluctable &ct of nationalism, though 
an eminent statesman, in describing the spirit of nationalism as “the curse of Europe,” looks to the 
League somehow to abolish that spirit, and one of our seers, among his after-war visions, has seen a 
“world state,” in which, presumably, national distinctions are blurred and all humanity exists in some 
strange neutral, tint. 

Survey of the Living World Today 

In this brief note we cannot discuss the merits of nationalism or tiie “self-deteimination of small peoples.” 
These matters are mentioned merely to indicate the intoest that has been awakened in the study of the 
world’s nationalities, whether that be in the hope of making them all pursue one ideal and conform to 
one pattern, or the better to understand how sharply they differ ftom each other. 

Here we are concerned widi things as they are, and it is the aim of this work to quicken the interest 
of the English-reading public in the peoples of other nations, their racial origins, their history, their 
manners and customs, at a time when the need for such knowledge will not be called in question either 
by those who see in the spirit of nationalism a good thing or by those Ariio denounce it as a curse. 

**The Proper Study of Mankind is Man” 

A proper knowledge of the races of mankind that are sharing with us in the life of the globe today is 
essential to anyone who would lay claim to be decently educated. It scarcely needed the Great War to 
make intelligent persons understand how the complex machinery of modem civilization has brought 
peoples of very distant areas of the earth into a relationship, the closeness of vdiich is often realized 
only when some temporary breakdown in that madiinery occurs. 

The war at least made plain to the most unobservant that no nation can live unto itself alone, and in 
that degree it stimulated the sort of stiufy which this work seeks to advance. 

A New Picture of the Post-War World 

It was determined that the task ofptesendng an entirely new picture ofthe post-war world in its living 
actuality should be attempted, and, after due consideration, the national unit was found to offer the 
most practical method of treatment. By arranging the nations ofthe world in their alphabetical order, 
rather than following any geogrcq^cal sequence, apleasing varied of subject resulted. 

Merely to describe the peoples of all nations in dieir habits as they live, and to illustrate them 
profusely, did not seem adequate to the purpose in hand; hence the historical duqrters, in which every 
nation’s story is briefly retold by skilled historians. 



vi Peoples of All Nations 

Only Writers of Accepted Authority 

That eveiy country in the world diould be depicted anew by a writer of accepted authority upon it was 
acatdinal condition of our At the riskof being invidious in naming any ofdie hundred distinguished 

writers >\hose contributions have helped to make PEOPLES OF ALLNATIONS the unique authority 
it may claim to be, the names of Sir Frederick Lugard, Sir Valentine Chirol, Dr. Grenfell, Sir Percy 
Sykes, and Sir Francis Younghusband, so eminently identified as these are respectively with West 
Africa, India, Labrador, Persia, and Tibet, may be noted merely as illustrative of this quality of our 
woik. 

Entirely New Series of Pictorial Documents 

While great pains have been taken to ensure that our literary contents shall be the best that can be 
produced by our best writers, the labour and expense involved on the pictorial side of the work 
exceed anything ever before attempted in a publication of this kind; for it was felt that the easily 
obtainable views of places and racial types fell much below the standard aimed at here. 

To bring together an entirely new collection of photogrrqrhs of world-wide interest meant a great 
task, but a task that has been faced, and with rriiat success let the pages that follow bear witness. 

An Unequalled Pageant of all Mankind 

Photographers in all parts of the world have been at work expressly to enrich our pages, and several 
of Britain’s finest experts in camera craft have undertaken foreign journeys exclusively on behalf of 
PEOPLES OF ALL NATIONS. Each photograph— and none but direct camera reproductions of 
actual life appear— has some lesson to teach, either in racial character, native craftsmanship, or custom. 

With comparatively few exceptions the illustrations are printed here for the first time, and rput 
from the interest and authority of the literary contents, the richness and variety of the photogrrqihic 
collection provideaftecinating and unrivalled pageant of livingmankind, the study ofwkich cannot ftiil 
to prove of high educational value. 
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Plan of the Work 


The alphabetical arrangement facilitates reference to any particular country. States and peoples merged 
into large national groups are, with some exceptions, treated under the parent group, e.g., “British Empire,” 
“French Colonial Empire,” but nationalities of historic or peculiar interest though not politically independent, 
such as Annam and I^ihomey, and self-governing dominions, like Canada and New Zealand, are individually 
dealt with in their alphabetical sequence. 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Andorra 

Annam 

Arabia (See also Hejaz/ 
Oman) 
Argentina 
Armenia 
Australia 
Azerbaijan 

Belgium 
Belgian Congo 
Bhutan 

Bohemia (See Czecho- 
slovakia) 

Bokhara 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British Empire 

I. In Africa 

Angio-Egyptian Sudan 
Ascension Island 
British East Africa 
Kenya 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 
Zanzibar 

Egypt (see Egypt) 
Mauritius, etc. 
Nyasaland 
Protectorate 
St. Helena 
Seychelles 
Somaliland 
Protectorate 
South AfKca 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 


Rhodesia (See 
Rhodesia) 

See also South 
Africa, Union of 
Swaziland 
West Africa 
Ni^ria 
Gambia 

Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
and Northern 
Territories 
Sierra Leone 
Togoland 
Cameroon 
Zululand(See South 
Afnca, Union oO 

II. In America 
Bermudas 

Canada (See Canada) 
Falkland Islands 
Guiana, British 
Honduras British 
West Indies 

III. In Asia 

Aden, Perim, Socotra, 
Bahrein Islands 
(Lahej) 

Borneo & Sarawak 
Hong Kong 
India (See India) . 
Straits Settlements 
Malay States 

IV. In Australasia and 
Oceania 

Papua 

New Guinea 
Fiji 

Pacific Islands 
See also Australia, 
New Zealand, 
Tasmania 


V. In Europe 
Channel Islands 
Cyprus 
Gibraltar 
Malta 
Bulgaria 
Burma 

Cambodia 

(Canada 

Central American 
Republic 
(See Guatemala, 
Honduras, and 
Salvador) 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Patagonia 

China 

$ee also Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Sin 
Kiang, Tibet 
Cilicia (See Syria & 
Cilicia) 

Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 
(Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silicia, Slovakia 
Ruthenia) 

Dahomey 
Danzig 
Denmark 
See also Iceland 
Dominican Republic 
(See Santo Domingo) 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Libyan Desert 


England 
Isle of Man 
Esthonia 

Finland 

Fiume 

Formosa 

France 

See also Algeria 
FVench CohNiial Empfae 

I. In Africa 
French Congo 

(French 

Equatorial Africa) 
Cameroon 
Reunion 

French Somaliland 
French West Africa 
and the Sahara 
See also Dahomey 
Mauritania 
Morocco (See 
Morocco) 

Togoland 
Tunis (See Tunis) 

II. InAmerica 
Guadeloupe 
French Guiana 
Martinique 

St. Pierre and 
Miquelon Is. 

III. In Asia 
French India 
French Indo-China 

See also Annam 
Cambodia 

IV. In Australasia and 
Oceania 

New Caledonia 
New Hebrides 
Society Islands 
Tahita 



viii 

Marquesas etc. 
Georgia 
Germany 
Baden 
Bavaria 
Prussia 
Saxony 
Wurtemberg 
Greece 

Greenland (See 
Denmark) 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hawaii 

Hejaz 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

See also Burma, 

Nepal 

Irak 

Ireland 

Italy 

Italian Dependencies 
Eritrea 

Italian Somaliland 
Tripoli & Cyrenaica 
Tientsin Concession 

Japan 

See also Formosa 
Korea 

Khiva 

Korea 

Kurdistan (See Armenia 
& Persia) 


Latvia 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Liechtenstein 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Madagascar 

Manchuria 

Mesopotamia (See Irak) 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Mongolia 

Moravia (See Czecho- 
slovakia) 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 
Dutch East Indies 
Dutch West Indies 
Newfoundland 
Labrador 
New Zealand 
See also Samoan Is. 
Nicaragua 
Norway 

Oman 

Palestine 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Patagonia (See Chiie) 
Persia and Kurdistan 
Peru 

Philippine Islands 
Poland 
Portugal 
Portuguese 


Dependencies 
Goa, Macao, Timor, 
Cape Verde Islands 
Portuguese Guinea 
San Thome and 
Principe, Angola 
Mozambique 

Rhodesia 

Rumania 

Russia 

See also Azerbaijan, 
Esthonia, Georgia 
Latvia, Lithuania 
Siberia, Ukraine 

Salvador 
Samoan Islands 
Western Samoa 
San Marino 

Sandwich Islands (See 
Hawaii) 

Santo Domingo 
Scotland 

Serbia, Croatia and 
Slovenia 

See also Montenegro 
Siam 
Siberia 

Yakutsk Republic 
Silesia (See Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany, 
Poland) 

Sin Kiang 
South Africa Union 
Cape of Good Hope 
Natal &Zululand 
Transvaal 
Orange Free State 
S.W. Africa 
Protectorate 
See also British 
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Empire in Africa 
Spain 

Spanish colonies 
RiodeOro,Adrar 
lini, Spanish 
Guinea 
Fernando Po, 
Spanish Morocco 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria & Cilicia 
See also Lebanon 

Tasmania 
Tibet 
Tunis 
Turkistan 
See also Sin Kiang, 
Bokhara, Khiva 
Turkey 

See also Arabia, Syria 
Ukraine 

United States of 
America 
U.S. Territories 
Alaska 
Porto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Guam 

See also Philippine 
islands, Hawaii, 
Samoan Islands 

Uruguay 

Vsnezuela 

Wides 

Yugo*Slavia(See 

Serbia) 



A Gallery of Contributors 

More than one hundred writers of distinction, and some three hundred expert 
photographers, have cooperated in furnishing the literary and pictorial contents of this 
work. Below we present seventy portraits representative of the distinguished group of 
explorers, travellers, and historians whose original contributions stamp with authority the 
pages of PEOPLES OF ALL NATIONS 



AlganionE.Asplnall J.E.C.Bodlay DaiMirtait C. Boulgtr Arlhiir Q. BracHty NoalBiiilon 

Sac., West India Corresponding member. In- Joint Fbunder. Asiatic Author, The Life of Wolfle. Chairman Balkan Corn- 

Committee. Author, British stitute of France. Author, Quarterly. Writes Story of Making of Canada, Britain mKtee. Author, Itavel and 

West Indies. Contributes France, etc. Here writes Beigian Congo and British across the Seas. Outlines Politics in Armenia. 
British Empire in America article. Spirit of France Empire in Asia history of Canada Writes here on Armenia 



Emile Cammaerte Edmund Candler Mies Edith F. Caray Sir Valen ti ne Chifol Arthur CorbaBBmIth 

Belgian Poet. Author, Author, The Unveiling of Of Castle Caray. Guernsey. Late Director. Times Author, dramatist, 

Belgium from Roman In- Lhasa, The Long Road to Author, The Channel Foreign Department. lecturer. Author, 

vBsion to Present Day. Baghdad. Describes Ilfs in Islands. Contributes article. Author, Far Eastern Evolution of Modem 

Writes history of Belgium Irak (Mesopotamia) The Channel islands Question. Writes articles China, etc. Writes our 

on India description of China 



W.H.Dawaon Shaiiir Desmond 8lrQaofBaDouBlaa,BL QaolhiyDiiBa FrankFei 

Author and educationaNsl. Author, Danish Lecturer. Lecturer in Scottish Author, Politician. Author, Australian author and 

Author, German LMs in Author, Fhi Danmailc (in Literature. Author, History Austria-Hungary, Russian Journalist. Author, 
Town and Country, etc. Danish), Soui of Denmwk, of BordeaCounties. Writes Affairs, etc. Writes Austria, Bushman and 
Here writes on Germany etc. Contributes Denmark Scotland, historical historical Buccaneer. Deecribee 

Ms of Australia 



OamaKMharlnaFdiea H. HamHlen Pyfe UonalQIlea Laid Edward QMehan Dr.WHftedQieideH 

Daughter of John Adding- Most widely traveled as Of the Oriental DepIL, Soldier and wrier. Author, Supt. Labrador Medcal 

ton Symonds. Authority on apadoloorreapondems. British Museum. Author. Wlh the M i s s i on to Mission. Author. Auto- 
SwUerfand. Deecribee Ms Writes deacriptfone of The Sayings of Confbckjs. Meneiek. Contributes biography of a Labrador 
ofthatoouniry British and foreign lands OuBnesChinalhlMory Abysdnia, historical Doctor. Writes Labrador 
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Francis H. Qribbla Stephan L Qwynn J A Hammarton W.B. Harris IXQ. Hogarth 

Author and critic Author, Author. Highways and By- Author of the Argentine Times correspondent in Keeper of Aahmoiean Mu- 

Royai House of Portugai ways in Donegai. Today Through Engiish Eyes etc. Morocco. Author. Morocco seum. Author, Panetiation 

Geneva Writes histoncai and Tomorrow in iraland. Describes Argentina, that Whs, etc. Writes histo- of Arabia. Writes hMory 
Portugai Switzerland Outlines Ireland's History Bolivia. Chile. Peru. etc. deal article on Morocco of Arabia and Hpjaz 



Sir Thomas Holdich Or. Charlaa Hose Sir Alexander Hoale Mias Rachel Humphreys Edward Hutton 

Soldier and geographer Member Sarawak Govt. Professor of Chinese. Traveller. Author. Aigiers, Author of Italy and the 
Author. The Gates of India. State Council, ethnologist. Oxford. Author, Manchuna. the Sahara and the Nile. Italians, etc. Contributes 
etc Writes descriptions of Author, Pagan THbes of Its People and Recent Tlavels East of Suez. Tells our historical article on 
Afghanistan & Bhutan Borneo. Describes Borneo History. Writes Manchuria story of Algeria Italy 



LL Col. H.F. Jacob Sir H.H. Johnalon Prof. J.H. Longfdrd Sir Sidney Low Sir Fraderldc Liigaid 

Indian Army, Political Explorer and Writer Profossor of Japanese. Author. The Governance Late Governor General 
Service Author, Perfumes Author of many works on London University Author. of England. Special Nigeria. Author, Our East 
of Araby. Writes of Aden, Africa. Outlines history of Regeneration of Ja^. Writes contribution on the Spirit African Empire. Writes on 
Psrim. and Socotra British Empire in Africa on Formosa and Japan of the British Empire British Eniplre In Africa 



Sir George Macartney FA Mekenzle Pwey P. Martin Q.E. MlttDn (Lady Scott) Lord Morrto 

Late ConsuMteneral, Special correspondent In Author, Through Five Author of A Bachelor Girl Premier of N ewfo un dla n d, 
Chinese TUrkistan. Con- many lands. Author, The Republics of South America. In Burma, etc. Contributes 1909-1918.WrtteronNew- 

tributes our article on Sin Unveiled East. Writes here Outiines hisloriee of Selva- our dasorlptiva article on foundiand.Contifoutea 
Kiang (Chinese Turkistan) on Korea, Siberia, etc. dor and other Republics Oylon Newfoundand. hislorical 
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War correspondent Author, Author of Maple Leaf Proteeaor of Russian. Late chaplain In Syria PmlMSor of Egyptology 
The Dawn in Russia and Songs and Many London Univ. Autiior, Russia Author, Among tee Druses UntesreKy Colega. 
Articles on the Caucasus. Canadian stories. Writes and Reform. Contributes the Lebanon. Desortoee Author, HMory of EgypL 
Describes Georgia ourdascrIpllonofCtenada hMory of Russia Labanon and Syria WHIes EgypL HMorloM 
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Q.WirdPrlet Ma|. H tihUti Piidwid Sir fItglMidranIcIn. Bt Hon.W.PMnbtrllMVM Sir E. Dtniton Rom 

Berlin oorroapondent. Daily WMIknoamTIavallar. War corraspondant Author, Lata High Commiaaionar Olraclor, School ol Orla- 

Mail. Author aiUdaB on Author, Through the Heart Innar History of the Balkan lor New Zealand. Author, ntal Studies. Author. The 

Qarmany, ale. Writes of Patagonia ale. Writes War. etc. Contributes story NawZaaland.alc. Heart of Asia. Skalchas 

Qarmany, Prussia on Haiti and Patagonia ofBuigaria Describes New Zealand hisloriee of Tibet, TUrkey 



A. MaeCallum Sootl Sir Qeorge Scott Ikbel All Shah A. da Carle Soweifey Mies Wlnlhfod Stephens 

Author, Politician. Author of Burmese and Siamese dvil Afphan nobleman. Exami- Explorer in CNna Mon- Author, From the 
Baibary. Through Finland services, 24 years. Author, ner in Oriental Languages, golia, Manchuria. Author, Crusades to the French 
etc. Writes Algeria, Rnland, Burma, a Handbook, etc. Edinburgh Univ. Writes Fur and Feather in North Revolution, etc. Writes our 
Morocco, *Ujnls Describes Burma Bokhara. Khiva, lUrkistan China. Writes Mongolia historical sketch of France 



Sir Frank Swettenham Sir Percy M. Sykee MIee Margaret Thomae Sir, Basil Thomson Mrs. Alec 'Riveedle 

Late Qov. Straits Author, Ton Thousand Author, traveller. Author, Criminologist Author, Writer. TVavelter. Author, 
Settlements. Author, Malay Miles in Persia. Denmark Past and Present South Sea Vkms, etc. Con- Through Finland in Carts. 
Sketches, etc. Writes Malay Contributes historical and Writes outline of Denmark’s tnbutee British Empire in A Qiri’s Ride in Iceland. 
States. Straits Settlements descriptive articles Persia history Australasia and Oceania Describes Iceland 



Mme.QabrMleVlBeeal HerbeitVIvlan Arthur E.P.B.Wslg8ll Rav.WeilerWiMton Lt-Col.P.E.WhlClon 

Author. On and Off Duty in Author, Abyssinia, TUnWa. Egyptologist. Author, The British Chaplain in Japan, Secretary, Hislory of Wsr 

Armam. Writes on Annam, etc. Contributes articles, DeiMlw in the Desert. Egypt 1 6 years. Author, Moun- Committee. Author, A 
Cambodta, Ranch Indo- Abyseinla. Danzig, from 1796 to 1914. taineering in the Japanese History of Poland. OutHnes 

China Moriaoa San Marino Describes life of Egypt Alps. Describes Japan Poland^ history 
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Lecturer and Writer. Author and traveller. Author of Hislory of South Pert-author. The Great President.RoyalQeo- 
Aulhor.lnthaHandeof Author, werand Africa, etc. Contributes wer, 1914-19. Writes here graphical. Soc. Author, 

the Senuaei. Writes artlola Diplomacy In the Balkana. hislorical article on South on French Empire in Heart of a Continent, India 
LJbyanDeeert Hera Deecribee Bulgaria Africa Africa,etc. and TIbeL Describee TM 














Publisher’s Note 


Finally, the Illustrated Worid Gazetteer— Peoples of All Nations, running into fourteen volumes, 
is in the hands of esteemed readers. It was out of print for a long time. We have made all possible 
efforts to maintain its original flavour. It not only attempts to describe the peoples of all nations in 
their habits as they live, and to illustrate them profusely, but it also tries to trace their racial 
origins, their history, their manners and customs. Enriched with 1 1 1 pages of coloured photognq^ 
and 1 2 pages of coloured maps, this totally illustrated gazetteer arranges the nations of the world 
in alphabetical order. Hope, it will serve the scholarly world. 
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Danzig 

The Ancient City & the Modern City State 

By Herbert Vivian, m.a. 

Author and Timvoltar 


U NTIL recently Danzig was chiefly 
known for a sticky, caressing 
liqueur flavoured with cinna- 
mon and floating tiny particles of gold 
leaf — the eau de vie de Danzig of big 
international restaurants. But now this 
very ancient city has acquired a new 
importance, owing to the frantic 
rivalries between Poland and Prussia 
since the Great War.' 

One can easily understand why the 
Poles need Danzig and the Germans were 
reluctant to give her up. She is the out- 
let of the Vistula, which, with its 
affluents, roveis a larger area than any 
German river, and, if money can ever 
be found for the construction of canals, 
will serve the whole basin of the Oder, 
Niemen, Dniester, and Dnieper. 

Danzig, or Gdaask, as the Poles call 
her, was flrst known as a Slav settlement 
at the end of the tenth century, and 
belonged to Poland until the beginning 
of the fourteenth, when she was taken 
over by the Teutonic Order, which 
undoubtedly contributed largely to her 
prosperity. The Order had been founded 
by Crusaders in Palestine, had made a 
short and futile attempt to colonise 
Transylvania, 
and had then 
been rashly in- 
vited by the 
King of Poland 
to settle in his 
country. The 
result was that 
it dominated 
and spread 
everywhere, ob- 
taining a H e r 
some eighty 
years an outlet 
to the sea at 
Danzig. 

The method 
of annexation 


was characteristic of Teutonic r^ard for 
hospitality. There was a sudden raid 
on the Feast of S. Dominic, accompanied 
by the murder of more than xo.ooo 
men, women, and children, who con- 
stituted the bulk of the population. 
Many took refuge in the church and 
monastery, where they were burnt to 
death. German settlers were imported 
to take their place, and Gdansk became 
a German dty. 

Even the German settlers, however, 
became., restless under the oppressive, 
although fostering, yoke of the Order. 
There was a revolt in 1454. and Danzig 
became Polish once more. She was 
mixed up in all sorts of warfare during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and was often besieged, but 
never taken, except once by the Russians 
in 1734. In 1793 the second partition of 
Poland restored her to German rule, 
but in 1807 she surrendered to Bona- 
parte’s marshal Lefebvre. 

By the treaty of Tilsit (July, 1807), 
Danzig was declared a free and inde- 
pendent city, with a Polish garrison 
and m close connexion ivith the duchy 
of Warsaw, but in reality under the 

protectorate of 
Napoleon, which 
lasted six years. 

In 1814 Danzig 
surrendered to 
the Russian and 
Prussian armies, 
and remained 
German until 
Z919, when she 
became a free 
city-state under 
the League of 
Nations. 

Danzig has 
always been 
more or less in 
the British orbit. 
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DANZIG. THE CITY STATE 


British shipping was one of the earliest 
sources of her prosperity. In 1392 she 
received no fewer than 300 visits from 
British ships as against 100 in 1918. 
British merchants established counting- 
houses, built churches and granaries, 
supported missionaries, and gave money 
for municipal purposes. When there was 
an economic war between England and the 
Hanseatic League, Danzig was excepted 
from proscription and Queen Elizabeth 
conceded a goodly share of the White 
Sea trade. During the reign of Queen 
Anne the British colony in Danzig 
was the largest on the Continent. 
Even now there are still various traces 
of the old British influence. 

Bmbarnissinit Relic of Prussian Rule 

The population is still largely German, 
owing to the restrictions which German 
masters imposed upon immigration. 

The Polish citizens consist almost 
exclusively of Protestants, who have 
maintained their religion for centuries 
under the mild rule of Catholic Poland. 
They are lively, genial people, known as 
Mazurs, from the place of their origin, 
and are best remembered in the outside 
world as the creators of the Mazurka, 
their national dance. 

With Danzig now an independent 
state they have many difhcultics before 
them, the chief of which is a horde of 
useless officials, a very embarrassing 
relic of Prussian rule. Least of all can 
small states afford to pay parasites, 
and the only hope is to obtain productive 
work from the majority of the citizens. 

Street Names that Tell a Story 

Danzig is essentially an industrial, 
middle-class town to the tips of its 
palaces. You can tell this by the style 
of the buildings and the names of the 
streets. The chief thoroughfares are 
Woolweaver Street, Milkcan Street, 
Blacksmith Viaduct, Pursemaker Street, 
Anchor Smithy, Bucketmaker Court, 
Cooper Street. Ironmonger Street, Potter 
Street, Butcher Street, and our old 
friend Baker Street. These nanfes bring 
home to you the wh^le spirit of honest 
toil, while a smell of brewing and 
factories mingles with the hammering 


of smithies and the rumble of machinery 
in the air, and there in Trousermaker 
Street are three tailors sitting cross- 
legged on the ground at an open window 
and chaffing the maidens as they pass. 

The first impression is that you have 
stepped right back into the Middle 
Ages. There is probably nothing like 
it anywhere except Liibeck, while even 
Nuremberg seems almost modem in 
comparison. But Danzig is severe in its 
medievalism, with heavy substantial 
houses, gleaming gables, turrets, heavy 
balls of stone, ponderous statues, gar- 
goyles, heraldic beasts, all sorts of florid 
decorations. There are usually flights of 
stairs at the entrances with stone balus- 
trades ending in lidns with gaping jaws, 
or voracious fishes, dr menacing dragons. 

The houses are often magnificent 
within, possessing wonderful carved 
staircases, frescoed ceilings, and beau- 
tiful old furniture, much of which, 
however, has been sold and carried 
away during a succession of troublesome 
times. You can trace the architectural 
development of the town in the various 
quarters, ranging from prim red brick 
to richer sandstone, the garish buildings 
of the seventeenth century, and the 
unsightly creations of more modem 
German art. 

Teuton v. Polieh Architecture 

An enthusiastic German talks with 
patriotism of Danzig as '* the petrified 
shadow-play of old fairy tales,” but 
there is really little or nothing dainty 
or mystical about this solid over- 
decorated city, more like a collection 
of christening cakes or substantial stage 
scenery than anything suggestive of 
romance. And yet the effect is not un- 
pleasing. Above the buzz of business 
you hear cheery clocks chiming simul- 
taneously from ten different towers, 
while hundreds of bells play sober 
carillons. A local poet has summed up 
the general impression of *' dark gabies 
and high windows, towers peering 
through the mists, statues pale as 
ghosts standing silent by the doors.” 

High as the houses are, they seem 
like children’s toys beside the heavy 
Teutonic cathedral of S. Mary. It seems 
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YOUNG MEN AND MAIDENS PAIRED FOR THE BRIDAL DANCE 

Ar tion dances inevitably tend to disappear as civilization develops, bein^ preserved, if preserved 
at all, only in dramatic ballet. Thus peculiar interest attaches to thi» bndal dance still practised 
by the peasantry dwelhng in the Nogat valley territory of Danzig. It is danced by men and women 
arrayed in bridal costume and carrying puppet bndes and ondegrooms set Mtween candles 


to have eaten up all the space which 
was needed for streets and to have 
folded all the adjoining dwellings under 
Its wing. 

The Germans of Danzig are very 
proud of this overgiown edifice as 
a monument of German greatness 
and strength ; and the utmost contempt 
is expressed for the humbler and more 
beautiful architecture of the Poles, 
which is dismissed as almost horizontal 
beside all this triumph of the perpen- 
dicular. The high altar is painfully 
Gothic and has not been improved 
by German attempt at restoration in 
1870, or by the effect of very modem 
stained glass windows presented by the 
King of Prussia m 1844 as the first-fruits 
of a new Berlin factory. 

Almost the only object of interest is 
a Last Judgement by Hans Memlinc 
(or Memling), painted in the fifteenth 
century for a member of the house 
of Medici. On its way to Florence 
it was captured by a Danzig cruiser 
whose owners presented it to this 
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church. Following the Napoleonic 
custom of art pillage, the French earned 
it off to Pans m 1807, but it was brought 
back after Waterloo. 

Other important edifices include the 
Artushof or Junkerhof, called after 
King Arthur of England and, later, 
after the rich merchants of the Baltic, 
who were the original Junkers and held 
their exchange here. The town hall is 
regarded as a triumphant monument of 
independence and civic strength, but 
not necessarily of Germanism, for the 
tower is sumiountcd by a statue of a 
kmg of Poland. The chimes enjoy 
special fame, the painted ceilmgs are 
Venetian, and there is a remarkable 
wmding staircase of carved oak. 

The chief lesort of the town is the 
Long Market, flanked by gable after 
gable of the best patrician houses. The 
rivers Mottlau and Radaune, tribu- 
taries of the Vistula — ^the Mottlau 
drowsy and sluggish, the Radaime a 
rushii^ torrent and father of mills and 
factories — are the great arteries of 



MODERN ENTERPRISE IN MEDIEVAL ENVIRONMENT 

Rne leventeeatii oentuty g«bl«d btiildin(i flank tbe Langemarkt and LuigKatK. busy tborougbtam 
running like a single street tbroiigh Danalg from east to west. At fMr point of lonctim stands ^ 
fourteenth century Ratfaaus, with a slender tower 370 feet hlffli, ^na <n a gra^ul spire topped by 
a finire sau) to represent King Slgismund Augustus of Poland. Tbe Neptune Fountain, past which 

tramUnes now run, was east in 1633 
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ANTIQUATED ORNAMENT DOOMED BY THE MARCH OF PROQRE88 
AlmoM p«qiliar to Daoiic on tbe stona tcmoM» Matthiag lUio tho Flonatliie kMiiaa, beton tM 
uA tw la^y ntlwrinit. iU ten bm from tho BtodbukeoniM, they 
*5?^ iP^ ^ fflAtt of wlA (toM or Icoa boluatradot. oftoa •Ubwttely 

onowBEHL Unfortmmtoiy. thorn Mzvlvolo limn ■ Imit-patt Uno are taMompotiblo witt the 
developuMit of modota otroet ttolBo, and thi^ art faat dUappoaiug 
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DANZIG. THE 

Danzig, the secret of all her ancient 
prosperity. The great rafts of timber, 
which have probably travelled for 
hundreds and hundreds of miles, afford 
a constant joy and interest to \nsitors. 
The so-called Long Bridge, which is the 
quay of the Mottlau, is crowded with 
bargemen, and offers bright touches of 
colour with the many booths and stalls 
which overflow with fruits and flowers 
and greenery in the springtime. 

If Danzig be unduly solemn and severe, 
the same cannot be said of the beautiful 
country outside Stand on the ancient 
ramparts, or climb to the fort on the 
Bi.srhofsberg, and you will enjoy a 
prospect that is a feast of colour. And 
if you doubt the influence of Polish 
civilization, drive a few miles to the 
village of Oliva and visit the famous old 
Cistercian Abbey, which was suppressed 
about 1800, but still contains carved 
statues of Polish kings and tombs of 
Polish dukes. There are portraits of all 
the Polish abbots since 1170. It was 


CITY STATE 

here that Sweden and Poland concluded 
peace after a war of more than 60 years, 
and you are shown a black marble slab 
beneath which the treaty has been 
deposited. 

Danzig is bound to Poland, Poland to 
Danzig. Without any injury to the 
present German population, and without 
any pressure upon it, on the lines of 
voluntary and natural choice of what is 
one’s own good, and under the influence 
of factors more attractive still than they 
were in the times before the Partitions 
— a more intensive business connexion 
with Poland, nearer communications 
with her centres, Posen, Warsaw, and 
Cracow, and union with the more 
effective influence of Polish national 
culture — under such conditions as these 
the ancient city of Danzig, bom anew 
in the present, and possessing as it 
does, excellent nature facilities for 
maritime trade, will become the great, 
powerful, and prosperous seaport of the 
resurrected Poland. 



Denmark 

I. The Democratic Danes and Their Homeland 

By Shaw Desmond 

Author ol ** The Soul of Denmark 


T he little kingdom of Denmark has 
obtained a significance through- 
out the world out of all 
proportion to its size, due, primarily, to 
the fact that it practically leads the 
world in agriculture, and that so many 
Danes in various countries have made 
their mark in science, art, and invention. 

The country consists of the peninsula 
of Jutland, with its stretches of heather, 
sand, and scientifically worked soil ; the 
big island of 2^aland with its luscious 
pastures, and the little island of Ftinen 
(Fyn) sandwiched in 
between them, while 
around its friendly 
coasts there is a 
sprinkling of idyllic 
little isles. 

Although It has 
an intimate beauty 
that is all its own, 
there is no mountain 
in the country , 
scarcely a hill 
worthy of the name . 
not a single big river, 
and only a few 
streams. Of its 
population of some 
three and a quarter 
millions, 600,000 
have come together 
in Copenhagen, the 
capital, which lies on 
the east of Zealand, 
facing Malmb, in 
Sweden, across the 
blue waters of the 
Oresund or Sound. 

Since the Great 
War, North Slesvig, 
thatSbnder Jylland, 
or South Jutland, 
beloved of every 
Dane, has once 
more been taken out 


of the grip of the big neighbour on 
the south. 

The Dane, like the Irishman and the 
Jew, is to be found everywhere, and 
can be recognized by three unmistakable 
characteristics. He is, except the 
Irishman, the most fluent talker in 
Europe, though, unlike him, he is 
Europe’s worst orator ; his naturalness 
and good-nature arc almost without a 
parallel ; and, lastly, he has a laughing 
scepticism, especially if he be a Copen- 
hagener, which is quite his own. 

laughs at every- 
thing, including 
himself. The 
Jutlander, however, 
who IS " the High 
lander of Denmaik,” 
though a genial 
ojieii-handed soul, 
takes himself vci v 
sciiously. 

Intellectual Iv 
occupying a high 
])lace among 
Europeans, the 
Dane has a curious 
lack of imagination 
being stiangelv 
uncomprehending 
outside the icalin of 
the five svn.scs A.-* 
one writer has 
expressed it, 
he is not “ tour- 
dimensional.” On 
the other hand, his 
powers of critical 
analysis are exceji- 
tion^, as those who 
have lived some 
years in the country, 
and, having learnt 
the language, have 
lectured to Danish 
audiences in both 



ARGUS-EYED SENTINEL OF DENMARK 
Busby, nfle, sword, all are complete and the 
military bearing ot thia young guard is such 
as to warrant ill tor the disturber* of his 
Sovereign s peace 

Pioto F M, N0wmiin 
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DURING THE BUSY HOURS IN A WELL-KNOWN STREET OF COPENHAGEN 
Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is a large and handsome city on the island of Zealand, and 
receives its Danish name of Kjdbenhavn or Merchant’s Haven from the numerous merchants 
who, on account of its favourable situation, made of it an important resort This photograph 
ot the Vesterbrogade eiemplifies the enormous cycle traffic continuously to be seen on the wide 
and well kept streets of this capital town 
Photo* Thv, Larttn 

Danish and English, have discovered, and-butter with various delicacies, 
no man being quicker than the Dane fish, flesh, and, fowl, laid upon it. 
to discover any false quantity or Tlie paitner of his joys — for, since he 
insincerity in man or method. takes life easily, his sorrows are few — 

Physically, the Dane is a round- is distinguished, when a girl, by great 
headed, powerfully built man of middle beauty of complexion and strength, 
height, often carrying so much flesh as rather than fineness of limb. She, like 
to leave no suggestion whatever of his her husband, is, on the whole, fair. 
Viking forbears, who, in the dead although nowhere is there to be met 
centuries, descended upon the coasts greater variety of human t3q)e than in 
of Britain, where they first harried, and little Denmark, as the Danes affec- 
then married. He is a tremendous tionately call their land. In half an 
trencherman, Denmark having the best, hour's walk, one will see Danes of all 
the cleanest, and most caref'^y super- shades of complexion, with hair from 
vised food in Europe, and he eats jet black to the lightest flaxen, while 
anything from four to six meals in the the variety of feature is so noticeable 
twenty-four hours, beginning with rolls that there can scarcely be said to be a 
and coffee. Upon his table one often Danish type. 

finds four or five kinds of bread, with With the Dane, as the Arab, hospi- 
the Danish national dish — smOrrebrOd tality is almost a religion, only that the 
('* smeared bread ”), made of bread- Dane, as a whole, is not religious. His 
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own word for it is ga«stlri (guest-free), household, almost of any class, is its 
and die stranger is invariably welcomed curious quality of intellect; its humour, 
with open arms. If an Englishman's and tiie exceptional knowledge of of^? 
house is his castle, the house of the countries^and languages shown by these 
Dane is a home for all the world, where highly educated people, of whom a good 
the stranger within the gate seems proportion speak and read E^lish 
always to be expected, and where he and German fluently, with also intimate 
always finds him^f surrounded by that knoiidedge of the literature of these 
extraordinary natural atmosphere or countries; these languages being taught 
stemning (diat expressive word for in the Board Schools or Kommuneskoler 
which the English " atmosphere " is no (" common schools ”). Many Danes 
equivalent), which makes him instantly have also a close acquaintance with the 
at home. French language and with French 

One of the first things to strike the literature. Nor is it uncommon to meet 
stranger in the conversation of a Danish Danes who know far more about the 



PACKING THE MOST NOTED EXPORT OP DENMARK 
The dalrymea of Denourk bavo a tworid-wide nputatioiL and Oaaiah battar, known to bo 
cDod. it at laimly wtloomed In Bns^d at It It In America, fn tbit fine ereamerv, near 
Copmiafen, wbitt'iobed worken are botUy enstStd in cutting the butter Into eaket and In 
pecking It for exportation Tbe value of tbe butter for export amountt to ntarly 40 per cent of 

the total value of Danith exports 
PMo, Swtn$ GMtmtr 
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Irish question than most Englishmen, 
and to have such Dickensian characters 
as Barkis in " David Copperfield," 
quoted freely by all sorts and conditions. 
In addition, one may say that the 
Dane is the only European, outside 
Norway, who can . pronounce English 
like an Englishman, English visitors at 
times finding it difficult to believe 
that individuals with whom tlicy have 
entered into conversation are not 
native-born English. 

Working ClaM that Never Knoara Hunger 

The Danish language itself, highly 
developed though it be and with a big 
vocabulary, is an impossible languajge 
for the foreigner, who, with few excep- 
tions, has never been able to twist his 
tongue and larynx around the guttural 
r’s, the piercing y’s, and to acquire that 
indescribable check or stbd tone almost 
peculiar to this language. Like English, 
to which, as to German, it is closely 
related, it has hardly any grammar, but 
an exceptional literature. 

Perhaps the most outstanding thing 
in this little land is its democracy. With 
its reputed tiny minority of some eight 
hundred aristocrats, its backbone of 
peasants, a middle cla.ss who seldom use 
the word itself, and an educated working- 
class which, literally, never knows 
hunger, there is to all intents and pur- 
poses no such thing in Denmark as class. 
You lift your hat to every man, work- 
man or aristocrat. You lift your hat to 
your washerwoman or your chamber- 
maid, whom you address as Frdken or 
Miss. King Christian himself, the most 
popular six and a half feet of royal 
humanity in Europe, may 'be met any 
day taking a stroll down Bredgade, the 
Regent Street of the capital, lifting his 
hat to all and sundry. 

Dirty' Linen Wnthed in Private 

There are no servants in the English, 
French, or German sense of the word. 
A writer who visited the country 
expressed his astonishment that at the 
table of the astronomer-royal he sat 
down with the aforesaid astronomer's 
nurse, and at- the house of an insurance 
magnate with both his maids, to whom 


he was introduced before they ate. Nor 
does such an occasional breaking down 
of barriers in Denmark lead to the 
familiarity that breeds contempt. To 
the Dane, who- is in so many respects a 
strong conservative, the distinctions of 
the outside world are both artificial and 
incomprehensible. 

There is no surer index to a country 
than an examination of its lovemaking 
and its morals. Denmark has a certain 
uniqueness of outlook upon these vital 
matters. It has, outside Nevada, per- 
haps the easiest divorce law in the world, 
the Dane, rightly or wrrongly, believing 
that the forcible holding together of 
incompatible temperaments is more 
immoral than immorality itself. Danish 
divorce is distinguished by the fact that 
it is secret, there being no washing of 
dirty linen in public, and nobody knows 
who has divorced, whom. A simple 
application to the authorities by either 
of the parties, almost always made with 
the consent of the other party, the lapse 
of a suitable interval, and the matter is 
accomplished, the divorce columns of 
British and American newspapers being 
regarded, frankly, by the Danes as bad 
taste or worse. 

Marria|(e Not ■ ProfcMion 

This ease of divorce in certain more 
or less limited circles, where divorce is 
common, occasionally leads to a certain 
confusion, especially where a man has 
divorced or been divorced three or four 
times, but, on the whole, the Danish 
marriage is one of the happiest on earth, 
the Dane usually making a tender, 
thoughtful husband and his wife being 
not only a loving, but an intelligent wife, 
whom he usually consults in all his 
imdertakings. Danish women are 
specially well equipped to act as help- 
mates to their men-folk, as nearly every 
girl in Denmark, irrespective of class or 
wealth, works at some definite calling, 
and very often continues to do so even 
after she -is married. Marriage in 
Denmark is not a profession. 

Despite the fact that there is a high 
illegitimate birth-rate in Denmark, one 
would scarcely be justified in calling 
Denmark immoral, although the Great 
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. . - . POPULAR FISH MARKS'' AND ITS THRONGS OF BUYERS 
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brtad-and-btttCer, with various delicacies, slioet ol fish, flesh, or fowl, laid 
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MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL BALLET OF COPENHAGEN PRACTISING THE MEASURED STEPS OF THEIR DANCE DRILL 

It far Art’s sake*’ is a maxim keenly observed in theory and practice bv the Dane, and number of famous men, including writers, poets, artists^ and musicians 
luoed by this Uttle nation is astomshing. At the Theatre Royal, comedy, drama, and opera have alternate sway, and the ballet, first presented some fifty 
years ago, still retains its andent power and holds large numbers of specUtors spellbound for hours at a time without a single word being spoken 
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War, with the unexpected prospciity 
which it brought to the country, has. 
as in so many of the neutral countries, 
caused a notable decline in public morals. 
It would perhaps be more accurate to 
say that in the little country across the 
North Sea. there is less hypocrisy about 
these things than in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, and that the Dane views with 
a somewhat lenient eye what would be 
regarded in America or England as grave 


Denmark has givoi much more than 
its quota of scientists to the world, 
includingTychp Brahe, pioneer of modem 
astronomy ; Orsted, the inventor of the 
electric telegraph; Niels Finsen, dis- 
coverer of the Finsen-ra3^, which have 
stemmed the ravages of the dreaded 
disease of lupus ; and Poulsen, one of 
the most distinguished pioneers in wire- 
less tel^aphy. The country has also 
given some most distinguished scientific 



ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBERS OF A ROWING CLUB 
Well-trained, skilful, and energetic, these able-bodied young Danish iracnen are adepts in the 
art of rowing. In their trim sailor costumes, complete with the tightly-fitting practical cap, they 
present a pleasing picture seated in the light boats which, impellM by the rhythmic movement 
of the oars, glide rapidly and easily over the water’s surface 
PAolo, TAv. 


infractions of the moral code. As a 
Dane would put it : “ We are more 
natural about these things.” One result 
of this is that in Denmark there are no 
tragedies of ruined {^Is, the State, in 
one of the few countries that has solved 
the poverty problem, making generous 
provision for the illegitimate r^d and 
its mother. It may, however, be said 
that the parties to such irregular unions 
frequently have them legali^. 


men in other branches of knowledge, 
including Vilhelm Thomsen, one of ^e 
world’s most eminent philologists, and 
his colleague Jespersen, inventor of the 
phonetic system of teaching English 
which has made him famous. 

Apart from the great names of the 
past, like Sdren Kirk^ard the philoso- 
pher, and Hans Christian Andersm, 
whose fairy tales have gladdened the 
lives of millions, there are Georg 
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FOOTBALL MATCH BETWEEN ENGLISH AND DANISH TEAMS 
Sport has not long made its appearance in Denmark, but it has undoubtedly come to stay. This 
immense crowd is symbolical ot the growing interest of the nation in what they still term relaxation, 
for sport to them constitutes more of an amusement than a development of the physical and mental 
powers — a ** bracing up *’ which has such wonderful effects on the psychology of a nation 



THE STARTING POINT ON THE COURSE AT ORORUP 
The Dane has not the dare-all spirit of the Englishman where sport Is conoemed, and to a great extent 
tacks the “ keenness of the more temperamental Anglo-Saxon. But sport Is something new to the 
Dane, and its appeal to the natkmai fancy has but recently met with a response. This cycle racSi 
however, has no lack of eager competitors nor yet of enthuslistio ipectaton 

PMm, Tk9. Lsr $0 
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VALIANT SONS OF THE VIKINGS ON THE MARCH 
General Badcn-Powell, the oririnator and leader of thla great world movement* has made Mveral 
visits to the Danish camps* and has been much impressed by the keen entkusiosm and nne physics 
prowess of the young Scouts. Wnce Canute, the second son of the King, and a whole-hearted 
supporter of the organisation* is seen in dark uniform to the right of the photograph 



DANISH GIRL SCOUTS AWHEEL ON THE HIGH ROAD 
Like the Boy Scouts* a strong and growing movement in Denmark, the Girl Scouts are splendidly 
oraanised and trained. A company of Danish Girl Scouts awheel is no unusual sight* for oicycling 
Is one of the most popular spoi^ in Denmark, nearly every perscm possesses a machine* and, owing 
to the scanty fall of snow In winter bicycles may be used the whole year round 

PkoiPi, Tkw. Isftsn 
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Brandes, the greatest Shakesperean critic 
of the twentieth century. Johannes 
V. Jensen, the novelist, and one of the 
giants of modern literature, is a Dane, 
while the number of writers and poets 
of high class that Denmark has turned 
out within the last hundred years or so. 
from the hymn-writer and edu- 
cationalist, Grundtvig, downwards, is 
amazing. 

Especially striking is the number of 
gifted painters produced in a land where 


horizon for the artist, whether writer, 
painter, or musician, although Dchpiark 
has given some fine musicians to the 
world, both composers and inter- 
preters. That is why one so rarely 
meets with the symbolical or, in the 
larger sense, the imaginative, in 
Danish art. 

So far as politics and patriotism are 
concerned, Denmark presents a series 
of amazing contradictions. The Dane, 
especially the Jutlander, is conservative 



KILNS OF THE ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, COPENHAQEN 

Denmark's most lar-famed manufacture is that of porcelain. The industry was first introduced 
into the countr}’ In 1773, when a smaU factwy was started for the making of dilna from Bornholm 
clay. Seven years later the industry passed into the hands of the State, and has remained under 
Its management ever since, although at the present day several private concerns have been opMied 

Phtl«, Bwtnf (Miemv 


sometimes almost every tenth man or 
woman one meets seems to have been 
born with a palette in their hands, from 
men of international reputation, like 
Skovgaard, to others whose &me has 
not spread outside Northern Europe. 
What the Danish artist, as a whole and 
with few exceptions, lacks, is breadth 
and vision. People who live in the 
greater countries and who, willingly or 
unwillingly, are brought into contact 
with world events, scarcely realize how 
much the little country narrows the 


and individualist by nature; yet, in 
no country in the world is social 
democracy stronger, the party now 
polling some 400,000 votes out of only 
3,^,ooo inhabitants. State action in 
this country of individualists has now 
reached such a point that it has become 
benevolent bureaucracy, possibly due, 
in face of the individuaUst majority, to 
the intensive oiganization of the 
Socialist vote, the political S3fstem, like 
the agricultural system throughout the 
country, being honeycombed with 
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DANISH POTTER AT THE POTTER'S WHEEL 
2 ?* **®ii?i* boriiootal ravoivliic to teuoOf aitend duriM 4^ yarn* obJt 

to aatlwd «f tupplyfav pemn to und«im modltotioos. Thit potter It Bakrac Uteto nlaiMib 
of floe clay. Ato the v^l li toped and it to dipped to what it technieaUy known aa aUp, a 
liquid made of powdered fetapar, flint, white day, and otto tubsUnoei mixed with water 

PM*, flwtof Galtowov 
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CASTING A LARGE VASE IN THE MOULDING-ROOM 
Casting is done by pouring liquid clay into a mould, and when sufficient of the moisture has been 
retained by the porous mould, the remainder of the liquid is poured out, leaving a coating of clay of 
the required thickness inside. When partially dry this shrinks away from the mould, allowing its 
removal ; it can then be treated and finished. Handles and feet tin applied in the clay state 



POTTER MAKING PLATES IN THE ROYAL MANUFACTORY 
I^>rcelain Is diet ingulfed from earthenware by being a vitreous translucent subs tance coated srlth a bard 

aluminium aiUcate, is fonnd ma^^g 

® and other rMks ^ In its crude state It is freed from quarts and other impurities by washinsr 

when It appears in a white powder form and is mixed with felspar, ffint, etc., for porcelain manufacture 

Pholat. Bmitii (MImmv 
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WOMEN ARTISTS DECORATING THE FAMOUS DANISH PORCELAIN 
The employees of the Ro^ral Porcelain Works are mostly artists, and many a woman of good social 
standing has taken up this interesting branch of artistic work. Formerly the Copenhagen potters 
executed much work in imitation of the Dresden china made at Meissen, but now the designs are 
chiefly original and hand-drawn or painted. When finished the design Is signed and repstered 



ADDING THE DECORATIVE TOUCH TO THE CERAMIC ART 
In this cool delightful studio flowers, plants, bbtterflies, and even small animals are among the multi* 
form objects used as models by the designing artists, and many of Thorvaldsen's beauti^ creations 
have been repeated In this ware. Copenhagen porcelain is generally of a simple form, and the colours 
are extremely delicate. The beautifully shaped vases are subjected to intense heat before decoration 

PMm, Ewring GnUammy 
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PORCELAIN PAINTER AT WORK IN HIS STUDIO 
With dexterous hand he guides his brush over the smooth surface of the vase^ beautiful desi^s 

S nngtog up at his touch The ceramic decorator applies the colours with great care, knowing 
at the purity of tone, and sometimes even the colour, does not appear until after firing ; and some 
colours will not mix with others, but snU in the fire react to their mutual destruction 

Photo Emng GoUommv 

State interference, the misuse of the every occasion as Denmark — that 

national unemplo3nnent grants leading beautiful flag which the Danes call the 

to what can only be termed " organized Dannebrog, with its white cross upon a 

malingering " For although in the red ground 

realm of the agricultural, where the The visitor is also presented with the 
combination of individualist and State baffling fact that almost all Danish 

action has had such splendid results, politics concern themselves with 

the coming in of the State seems to economic rather than ethical or strictly 

have been fully justified, in the social national issues, and that the modem 

realm, where individualism seems Dane has a tendency to be not only 

steadily to be discounted, the wide* indifferent to, but to show a distrust of 

spread State subsidising has had the politics and politicians in any form, a 

most unfortunate results for the Danish Danish political meeting being marked 

working-class. by a notable absence of enthusiasm. An 

Another strange contradiction IS to be exception to this indifference must be 

found in the fact that in this coun^ made in the case of the Social Democrats 

of an intense patriotism in circles like who, however, are, in some views, 

that of the High School, a country governed by stomachic rather than 

which put up one of the most gallant ethical considerations, 

fights in history of a weak country The four principal political parties in 
against a strong — that against the the country, which has both a Folketing, 

German States in 1864, there » to-day or House of Commcms, and a Landsting, 

an indifference to nationality and or Upper House, are called the HOjre 

I»triotism unparalleled in any Con- (Rightl or Conservative Party, now 

tinental country. And this, again, in ste^ily declining in influence; the 

sjpite of the fact that no other country Venstre (Left) Party, corresponding 

' ays its national flag so much upon somewhat to the Liberals in Britain ; 
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the Social Democratic Party and the 
Radical Party, sometimes forming a 
block with the Socialists. 

Almost all the workmen, though com 
paratively few peasants, are to-day 
Social ^mocrats,. and it is not 
impossible that Denmark, with its ever 
increasing trend towards the Left, wiU 
be the first country in Europe to have 
a more or less permanent Socialist 
govenunent, as also, with its detestation 
of bloodshed and scarcely veiled good- 
natured contempt for the profession of 
arms, it is more than likely it will be 
the first European country to disarm. 
For the Dane is a steady and convinced 
pacifist, and in this respect may be 
called the Chinaman of Europe. 

And finally, we are faced with the 
contradiction that it was this country, 
with its indifference to politics, which 
was one of the first to give the vote to 
women and to make them eligible to sit 
in parliament, and there exists, also, no 
parallel to the way in which, within a 


THE DANES 

handspan of years, it has raised its 
peasantry from a feudal condition to 
that of one of the most educated and 
independent peasantries in the world. 

Religiously, Denmark possesses a 
small minority of intensely religious 
people, chiefly ^c^;regated within the 
ranks of the Indre Mission, or Inner 
Mission, a sect corresponding to the old- 
fashion^ blood-and-fire Methodism in 
England, and within those of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which in this Pro- 
testant country is making great strides. 
There is a Danish State Qruich, showing 
what is probably a steady decline in 
membership, but the Dane in the mass, 
and especially in the towns, shows 
himself indifferent to religion in any 
form. 

The young Dane is an excdlost 
sportsman, taking England as his model, 
the national game being Association 
football, played winter and summer, at 
which he is, outside England, probably 
the finest player in Europe, sometimes 



IN THE OIPPINO HOUSE OF THE PORCELAIN POTTERY 
The VMM almdy dsoonted on coUectad tofetlier prior to the g l o rin s prooeM. Booh pioM of 
war* to plUBfad lato tho aolattoa which adhem in an evan ooaUnf to the aurlaoe, imparting a Sno 
tranipaient ^aae. After glaiiniL the ware to a|^ baked in an ovwu but thto time at a mneb 
Seroar hMt whim not infrequenuy cracka the beantifnT ornament 
PMe, Bm(nt OMmMf 
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even defeating English Cup finalists. 
Cricket at one time looked like capturing 
the imagination of young Denmark, but 
for some years has been steadily losing 
ground before the all-conquering Soccer, 
although it is still played heie and there. 

Boxing, during the’ last decade, has 
made great strides, the Dane showing 
e.\ceptional endurance and strength, and 
possessing a skill above the avers^e, but 
the Danish nature, lacking as it is in 
pugnacity, has hitherto prevented these 



CHEERY COUPLE IN FAROE8E COSTUME 
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children of the Vikings, who were once 
Euro^’s champion heavyweights, from 
reaching the position in the world of the 
eight-ounce glove to which their other 
qualities entitle them. 

The Danes are not only fine seamen, 
but they are among the ^t swimmers 
in the world, for Dramark, with the sea 


little band of enthusiasts, known as 
Vikings, who bathe in Dounark's icy 
seas right through the winter. 

The finest tiling on the sptMiing side 
of Denmark is its gymnastic system. 
Almost every young Dane, boy or girl, 
goes through a systematic course from 
an early age, the system being based 
on the Swedish, most of the exercises 
being without apparatus, the dumb-bell 
being rigidly exduded and attention 
given to development of litheness and 
agility rather than to 
sheer muscle. As among 
the old Greeks, gymnastics 
are taught as the only 
proper preparation for all 
games, and thousands of 
Danes of either sex, from 
youth to middle and even 
old age, may be found in 
the gymnasiums of the 
country as early as seven 
o’clock in the morning, 
going through a strenuous 
preparation to fit them 
for the work of the every- 
day world. The Danish 
ph3^ique, however, with 
its fine blood and bone, 
is due even more to the 
excellence of the Danish 
food, and to a healthy 
climate, which is a little 
colder and drier than that 
of England, than to sports 
and gymnastics. Two 
things have specially 
marked Denmark out for 
distinction. First, the 
giving to the world of 
the famous Danish High 
School system ; and 
secondly and chiefly, a 
finely organized and 
cooperative movemoit, 
combined with what is 
probably the most scientific agriculture 
in existence. 

Taking it as a whole, the soil of 
the five millions of acres, reckoned in 
hectares (one hectare equals nearly 
two and a half acres), whi^ constitute 


ubiquitous 
which has 


lying at its doors, has splen^dly equipped Denmark, is rather pw than otherwise, 
baths, salt and fresh, while there is a yet by assiduous tofl Mjence 
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DENMARK ; GIRLS OF STROMO ISLAND 

This is the memorial stone of Niels Finsen, tfte Danish physidan and originator of the light 
ray treatment of diseases, who was bom in Thorshavn on Stromo Island, the largest of the 
Faroe Group. 
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Denmark has been transformed mto the 
dairy of Europe, sending her butter, 
and bacon, the last of which she 
rarely eats herself, throughout the 
world, and being visited by the agricul- 
turists of all coimtries to learn the oldest 
of all secrets — the best and easiest way 
to wring a livelihood from Mother Earth. 

Four-fifths of the exports of Denmark 
are agricultural, small-holding every- 
where obtaining. It is claimed that this 
system has given Denmark’s peasantry 
a unique fre^om from the extremes of 
poverty, and with the Danish peasant it 
has become an article of faith, which 
one would no more dream of discussing 
with him than the negro question with 
a citizen of the Southern States of 
America. 

However this may be, the secret 
of Denmark’s agricultural success is 


standardisation. At one tune, each little 
farm produced its own butter and eggs 
without thought for the others, but then 
the shrewd peasants put their heads 
together, began to build communal 
creameries, and standardised their butter 
so that at the beginning of the twentieth 
century about 83 per cent, of the farms, 
with their livestock, were affiliated to the 
Cooperative Creameries, and about 81 per 
cent, of the cattle were registered in the 
cooperative movement. Each creamery 
is controlled entirely by cooperators who, 
each writh one vote, elect their own 
boards, the profits being divided pro 
rata according to the delivery of the 
individual. 

Denmark has over one million milch 
cows, of which about half are black and 
w'hite, and the other half red, these 
favoured animals being regarded more as 



DANISH YEOMEN AND FARM GIRLS IN OLD NATIONAL COSTUME 
They still employ many oM-fashionad fans Implaments, but the stauneb cooperation of these 
fanners end their adennfto methods of cultivating the soil have brou^t them much fame and 
enabled them to supply many a foreign table with food. Their wives and daughters may receive 
a practical training m a special “ folk-school,” where every detail of domestic management Is taught 

FMo, Tk9» Lan&n 
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GIRL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NATIVES OF A DANISH ISLAND 
This is the usual sunny type of the maiden bora and bred in the Faroe Islands which lie between 
Iceland and the Shetlands. The twenty«one Islands composing the group are the only existing 
remains of a large island ; seventeen of this number are inhabited, and these bright girls, whose 
language is a dialect of the Norse, are inhabitants of the capital, Thorshavn, on Strdmd Island 

PAolo, D»ni$k L§$atton 

friends of the family than as cows, the first cooperative creamery was 
Their value is determined only by one installed, and these slaughter houses, 
thing — ^fatty contents. The payment like the creameries, are so scrupulously 
for milk is decided by its fatty per- clean that they would compare favour- 
centage of cream. ably with the inside of most English 

Throughout the country, the average dairies. They are rigidly controlled 
milk yield of the farms is about 2,700 by the State, which alw keeps as 
kilogrammes (a kilogramme-2'2 lb.), the guides for the boards and managers 
fatty percentage for the entire country of the cooperative creameries, con- 
averaging 3*5. These things are worked sultants, who give advice as to 
out to places of decimals; on some machinery, etc. Nothing is left to 
farms a sort of thermometric chart being chance. The country is divided into 
hung over each cow, with the name of ^-collecting areas ; each cooperator 
the animal above, indicating whether has his own number, the date the egg is 
the percentage oif fatty contents is laid is stamped on each ' egg-shell ; the 
being kept up, and the effects of the eggs are sorted by weight, and they are 
different foods employed. gathered by a man who goes from place 

There is now a well-oiganized system to place, forwarding them by rail to the 
of cooperative slai^hter houses, the he^ depot, or cleai^ house. There 
first be^ built in 1807, five years after are also seven exporting Butter Unions. 
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Not only docs Denmark apply the 
cooperative principle to pork and beef, 
cocks and hens, but it has its own 
Cooperative Insurance Companies, 
which, in some instances, regulate the 
premium paid by the member by the 
number of pounds (not pints) of milk 
he delivers to his creamery. One of 
these companies alone has a federation 
of about 1,300 creameries. 

There is also a great Cooperative 
Bank, a Cooperative Sanatorium Union, 
which has over one thousand cooperative 


unions as members, with a total ot 
nearly 200,000 cooperators. 

Finally, there are over 1,500 coopera- 
tive stores with a membership of about 
one in ten of the population, their 
turnover being over six millions of 
pounds per annum in a country of only 
three and a quarter millions, and, in 
addition, there are formidable cooperative 


societies for manure, fodder, com and 
seed, machinery, cement, and coal. 

The vast and involved machinery of 
all this cooperation is gathered into the 
hands of a single Cooperative Executive 
— the Central Cooperative Committee of 
Denmark, and it is this Committee 
which has begun a duel to the death with 
the Trusts in that country. 

The Danish business man has won for 
himself an enviable place in Europ^n 
conunerce, not only by his enterprise, 
but by his probity. But the Great War 
has had far-reaching 
effects, at one and the 
same time launching little 
Denmark into the 
maelstrom of big business, 
broadening her business 
ideas, but also, un- 
fortunately, breeding a 
new type of business man 
known as the goulash or 
get-rich-quick ” type, a 
type which has damaged 
the Danish reputation. 
This was brought about 
by the fact that when at 
the outset of the Great 
War the communications 
between the warring 
countries broke down, 
Copenhagen was used a« 
a sort of International 
Clearing House by the 
combatants. 

Denmark has one or 
two big undertakings, like 
the well-known East 
Asiatic Company, but in 
normal times its business 
activities are upon a small 
scale, perhaps upon the 
sm^lest scale on the 
Continent, “business" 
here being used in 
the special sense of the word. For 
Denmark is the country where the 
krone of xoo Ore (-zs. z}d.) takes the 
pl^ of the poimd, and the Ore itself is 
still largely used. It is ako the country 
where that picturesque survival from 
another age, the cellar shop, is still to be 
found everywhere. The Danish 
business man, however, not oidy in 



FLOWER-SELLER OF COPENHAGEN 
Above the heaped blossoms in the flower market of Copenhagen 
this friendly old face with its genial smile meets your eyes, and 
makes it impossible to refrain from buying the scented nosegay 
of choice flowers offered with such old-world courtesy 
Ptelo, Jr#ysiofM Vtsw Co. 
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DANISH LIFE 

In Capital & Country 



Tk» fim uprigki figura of Dtnmarks damoeroHc monarch may 
of ion bo soon rwing unattondod through tho streets of his capital city 

Photo* Thv. Lontii 
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fVitH ike com sUands thick in the fields, the full pram in the ear, and the countryman begins the harvesting of 
his golden store, the low-lying Danish landscape is more than usually pleasing to the eye 

PboCOi Tbv. Laneo 




The adult sequestered lake, fringed by the insistent buck-tree, and the wooded valley are typical of the lovely 
si*nery of Zealand, and prove that Denmark is not wanting in natural bee^y of a quiet order 


FlUHng ligkily ovtr tk« waUrs, th$ yaekis, Utbb$d bv a mats of 
saih, gloom Hho wkUo boUtorfiios againsl mo Muo of sky and soa 

PlMlab Tk¥« Uuntn 
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)n still hangs lightly about the secluded Danish hamlets^ and these crumbling cotk^es which 
ly a poor labourer of the soil totter on wooden beams of sixteenth century construction 
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Th$ wntumnUd skin eoshms and Grssnland coiffurs an itUsndsd 
to konsform tins fair-hairsd, Um-sysd Dans into an Eskimo maidsn 
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Europe, tmt in tnat America to which 
the Dane has emigrated in such large 
numbers, has always been able to more 
than hold his own m competition with 
his hustling rivals. 

The Dane, who is Europe's first 
cooperator, in business (finance, in- 
surance, etc.) refuses absolutely to 
combine, and has also the 
other strange quality that, 
in modem business at 
least, he never trusts any- 
body, sometimes not even 
hii own partner. This 
again is one of those 
baffling psychological 
puzzles presented by 
Denmark, which in many 
ways is a country of 
paradox, but its origin 
probably lies in that 
materiailtetic scepticism, 
laughing and good- 
natured though it be, 
which has impregnated 
certain circles of the 
Danish people. 

The most Danish thing 
in Denmark is that now 
world-famous institution 
—the Danish High School, 
the father of which was 
“the Prophet of the 
North,” Grundtvig. 

Nikolai Grundtvig him- 
self was one of those 
warrior priests who so 
often have led their own 
people and changed the 
history of the world. He 
was the son of a South 
2!ealand clergyman, being 
bora in the year 1783. the 
High Sdiool beingfoimded 
seventy-seven years ago. 

Tlie ba^ of the High S^ool is Christian, 
but non-dogmatic. 

Grundtvig came at a time when 
Denmark, ^ten down into the slough 
of materialism and self-distrust by the 
unsuccessful war against England in 
1807 and its separation from Norway 
in x8zs, had begun to lose faith in 
itself. ^ it was that Grundtvig built 
his High School upon the rock of 


" nationality.” That was the idea. 
He had then to find the metiud. 

This was that historical method which 
is the very heart of the High School and 
which te^es the young Dane, man or 
woman, why he or she is Danish, and 
the things for which their country 
stands, so helping them to find 



SMALL MEN FROM THE TOP OF THE GLOBE 
They have arown too big to be carried in the long, capacious 
hood of their Eskimo mother, and must now toddle about in the 
stout boots which their daddy has made for them from his large 
store of skins, trophies of successful hunting excursions 
^ Phoic, Dantdh L§gtMon 

" consciousness ” and self-expression. 
“The living word,” as it is called, as 
opposed to the teaching from the bMk, 
IS almost exclusively used in the 
schools, this living word being really 
the recognition of life in education as 
opposed to the mere piling up of facts 
and the passing of examinations. 

As a typical High School course, we 
may take that in vogue at Askov, the 


DM 
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most comprehensive of the Danish 
High Schools. 

Two lectures, common to the whole 
school, are held daily, one in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon, the rest 
of the teaching being broken up into 
smaller sections, the lectures falling 
under six senes and the subjects under 
two groups— History and Natural 
Research. The first group includes 
part of the history of the North, the 
history of the world, the history of 
literature. Church history, and the 
histoty of culture. With this is 
associated that famous High School 
conversation form of instruction between 
master and pupil, in a school where the 
master regards himself as learning from 
his pupil as much as he teaches. 

The lectures in the second group of 


Natural Research include astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, and biology. With 
this goes a series of mathematical and 
laboratory exercises. 

Recognizing that the essential to 
nationality is language, in the High 
School the Danish language is taught 
not merely as a haphazard means of 
conversation but the pupil learns its 
psychological significance and learns to 
use it freely, consciously, and power- 
fully,^ In a typical winter course, 
teaching of the mother-tongue is com- 
pleted in twelve different sections 
according to the pupil’s previous 
knowledge. 

At Askov there are also classes in 
English, French, and German, while 
sociology plays a large part in the course. 
The fimt-year pupil studies Danish 



ESKIMO HOUSEWIFE IN HER PRIMITIVE KITCHEN 

Sift 

Ufomn Bros. 


- s'VMu: ICO. nec CMt Of 

1 member of the Moogoltea ttoeft 
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ESKIMO HUNTER AND HlS WIFE IN WINTER COSTUME 
Their home-sewn garments are chiefly made of seal or bear skin, often decorated with the wonderfully 
soft skin of the eider-duck or with trimmings of embroidered leather. Great similarity exists between 
the costumes of the two sexes, for women wear trousers and lackets like those of the men ; in this 
case the woman is distinguished by her plaited hair and the bead ornamentation on her coat 

PMo, Brown Dro$, 

sociology in a manner that, by the lands in Europe with its complex of 
historical method, gives him or her a social, educational, and agricultural 
real grip upon the way in whidi the exi^riments ; the high intelligence 
society into whidi he has been bom has which is its people's, and the paradox 
come into being. Second-year pupils which is p^uliarly its own. 
study a more purely historical sodology At one time one of the most powerful 
with life -histories of leading men. countries in Europe, Denmark has been 
Denmark, both people and country, a coloniser in both the tropics and the 
is in fact one of the most interesting Arctic Circle. The Danish West Indies 
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have, however, been sold to the trousers of fox. seal, reindeer, etc., and 
U.S.A., and Iceland has been given the female tunic-hood has a "tail" 
independence. There r^ains its Arctic which serves as a baby-carrier. They 
Colony, Greenland. have considerable colour-sense, the 

The first man to colcnise and convert women’s trousers and tunics being 
Greenland was the Danish missionary, ornamented with eider-duck, etc., and 
Hans Egede, 300 years ago. their boots, coming to the knee, being 

Like all Eskimos, the Greenlanders dyed in brilliant colours, 
are Mongols, with the characteristic Their lives in many ways are rather 
broad, flat face, lank, black hair, and animal, morals, not helped by European 
almond eyes, but they are intensely influences, being rather promiscuous, 
hospitable and friendly — a merry and and the exchange of wives not uncom- 
innocent people. The skin is a pale mon. They live on blubber, raw flesh, 
ochre,. while in the younger women and which is sometimes, however, boiled, 
children a pretty olive tint shows shellfish, seaweed, berries, etc., and 
through the coating of grease with have both summer and winter dwellings, 
which the Greenland face is generally the latter called igloos. The former 
covered, but the women age rapidly, are temporary, movable structures. 
In stature, the men and women vary used for hunting and fishing, while the 
from 5 ft. to 5 ft. 4 in. latter are partially underground huts 

The women. like the men, wear built of stones and sods, roofed with 



ESKIMO MEMBERS OF A DANISH SETTLEMENT IN GREENLAND 
la general appearance the Baklnoa are my like the ChukcUa and Kotlaki of tbn KamebaUa 
Peninsula, and, despite tke broad flat face, the fat cheeks, and Mongoloid obBoalty of the eyes, 
the average phystognomy Is by no means displeasing. This summer home is uiAnitely supenor 
to the wretched semi-fubtermnean winter domicils shown on page tbta 

Phtt«, Bfom* Bm. 
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SKILFUL SEAMEN OF THE ARCTIC WATERS 
This strange craft, propelled by doublc-bladed paddles, is the usual hunting canoe of Arctic Aineriai. 

It is made of sealskin tightiv stretched over a pointed frame, a hole being left amidsiiips where the 
navigator sits. The Eskimos of Greenland are frrquently to be seen in this ty^ of boat, and Robert 
Peary, the Arctic explorer, describes them as ** skinuning the water so easily in their frail kayaks 

Pkolo, Tkv. Lanen 

turf, and heated and lighted with oil made of sealskin, stretched over wood or 

lamps, the windows being covered with whalebone, and the umiaks, or woman- 

membrane. Now, however, timber, boats, which will carry up to two or 

imported, is often used, and in the three tons. Harpoons and lances, the 

"colony-towns" (Bo- byer), the Green- blades to-day being made from iron, 

landers have many of the appurtenances but formerly from chipped stone, are 

of civilization, the better educated used for seals and fish. The native 

speaking Danish as well as their own leather-work and eiderdown rugs are 

tongue. Two families or more some- very beautiful. The " husky” or sledge- 

times occupy one hut. dog is famous throughout the world for 

They have, to an extent, been his endurance. 

Christianized, have their own churches. The Greenlander would seem doomed 
and generally are being "civUized," to disappear, especially since the 

although it is safe to say that mucli of introduction of various diseases by 

this is virtually but skin-deep, the Europeans, and with him will vanish 

Greenlander being essentiaUy pagan. the last living traces of our ancestors 

The cradt of the most expert boatmen of the Stone Age, now lost in the mists 

in the world are the wonder kayaks, of time. 
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Denmark 

II. The Stirring Story of the Scandinavian Kingdom 

By J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R.Hist.s. 

Writer on Modem European History 

T he Danes, as a people, emerged in a great battle fought near Reval, in 

from the mists of legend and 1219, against the heathen Esthonians, the 

mythology in the course of the Danes lost their banner and were very 
eighth century, and the spirit of adven- hard pressed. Then suddenly there fell 
ture, common to the Viking stock, soon from neaven a red banner with a white 

led them to seek out foreign lands. The cross in the centre. Round this the Danes 

Swedes sailed eastward, and to the south, rallied, and so won a glorious victory. 
The warriors of Denmark steered their The national fla^ of Denmark to this day 
ships towards the west. is red with a white cross. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries, The greatness of medieval Denmark 
countless pirate crews swept down from ended in 1241 with the death of King 

Denmark upon Britain. At first they Waldemarll. — or Waldemar the Victorious 
came only in quest of plunder. A small as he was known. In 1223 the king, while 
force would land from a few ships, seize the guest of one of his German vassals, 
such arms and provisions as could be was treacherously seized by minions of 
found, burn down the church perhaps, his host, and carried off to a dungeon in 
brand a blood-red eagle on the priest's a castle on the Elbe. There he languished 
back, and then return, taking with them for nearly three years. Finally, in order 
the cattle and the horses they had stolen, to regain liberty, he had to cede as 
In course of time the Danes came as ransom nearly all that Denmark had 
conquerors. Gradually they settled in the acquired during hftv years of conquest, 
country, and so gave the British people Anarchy held sovereign sway in Denmark 
some of the best blood that Hows in their after his death, and for a century at least 
veins. the Danes had no national history. In 

Then came Canute, or Knut the Great, the meanwhile, the hegemony of the 
In 1017 this mighty Dane waded through North passed into the hands of the 
blood to the British throne, and for several famous Hansa. 
years an Anglo-Scandinavian empire was r u o • 

actually in being. Canute was quick to Power of the Henea Cities 

see the strategic importance of Britain, During the thirteenth century the 
and purposed to make the country the Hansa, a loosely-knit league of trading 
heart and centre of his empire. He cities— notably Hamburg and Liibeck— 
extended that empire over England and ranged along the coast of the Baltic, came 
southern Scotland, Denmark and Norway, gradually to rank as an independent 
and the Wendish lands along the south Power, and continued so to rank until the 
coast of the Baltic ; and " in his kingdom,” sixteenth century. Then, largely owing 
the chronicler tells us, ” was so good a to the changed trading conditions which 
peace that no one dared to break it.” resulted from the discoveries of the great 

^ . Portuguese and Spanish explorers, it 

Greatness of Medieval Denmark rapidly declined. Waldemar IV,, who 

While Canute lived the empire pros- became king of Denmark in 1340, strove 

e sred ; when he died it crunmled at once, gallantly to wrest from the Hansa cities 
ut the idea of an Anglo-Scandinavian the power they had usurped. In this he 
empire lingered in men’s minds for years, failed. But he made the Danes again a 
ana Danish kings long cherished"' the nation, he restored national prestige, and 
desira of reasserting their claims to he died leaving Denmark an intact 
England. So late as the fourteenth kingdom. 

century. King Waldemar IV., called Under the rule of his daughter, Margaret 
Atterdag (1340-75), seriously planned a (1376-1412), the country gave promise of 
conquest. regaining its former strength. Margaret 

After the death of Canutei, the Danish was a political genius, with a will of iron, 
monarchy lost Norway as well as England. She was one of the few Danish sovereigns 
None the less the Danes, the first of the who, before the seventeenth century, 
Scandinavians to accept the Christian ruled in fact as well as name. " All tne 
faith, continued until the thirteenth nobility of Deiunark,” wrote an old 
century to be the dbminant people of chronicler, ” were seized by fear of the 
northern Europe. They held sway from wisdom and strength of this lady.” 
Holstein to the Gulf ot Riga, from Lake The outstanding feature of Margaret’s 
Wener to the Elbe. According to legend, reign was the so-cMled Union of Kalmar, 
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July 20, 1397. This was the outcome 
of a series of adroit political manoeuvrings 
by which Margaret brought Norway and 
Sweden also under her sway. The union 
lasted until 1523, but Margaret's successors 
failed ever to make it more than a nominal 
bond. The three kingdoms, tlyDugh they 
acknowledged the same sovereign, re- 
mained entirely separate, each with its 
own laws and institutions ; and the 
frequent and inevitable absence of the 
king enabled the ruling class in each — 
particularly in Denmark and Sweden— to 
add more, and yet more, to the excessive 
power it already possessed. 

Christian II. (1513-23), an enlightened 
and accomplished king, courageously 
challenged the privileges of the^ nobility* 
and sought to assert the authority of the 
crown in all his dominions, and so really 
to unify Scandinavia. Christian aimed at 
liberating the people, no less than the 
monarchy, from the galling yoke of an 
oppressive class. His schemes, on the 
whole, were well conceived. Unfortu- 
nately, they were very badly executed. 
In the end, the king brought disaster on 
himself and the Danes. 

In Sweden, the high-handed actions of 
Christian evoked for the first time a truly 
patriotic spirit. Under the inspiring 
leadership of Gustavus Vasa, the people 
rose in revolt, severed the Danish 


connexion, and re-established their inde- 
pendence on a firm national basis. 
Denmark, too, revolted against Christian. 
But the Danish revolt was not a national 
revolt ; it was a revolt only of nobles 
jealous of their ancient rights. Unhappily 
for Denmark, the nobles won. In 1523 
Christian was driven from his throne, to 
spend the remainder of his long life, once 
full of promise, wretchedly in captivity. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the kingdom 
he had lost went rapidly from bad to 
worse, and for a hundred and fifty years 
.something indeed was " rotten in the 
state of Denmark." The monarchy was 
made elective, the royal office became an 
empty honour, and the nobles, a privileged 
class which acknowledged no correspond- 
ing obligations, and paid no taxes, usurped 
all authority. Political liberty tecame a 
thing unknown. Peasants were reduced 
to serfdom, burgesses to penury. 

The Reformation, so far from improving 
the situation, made it worse. In most 
countries the adoption of Protestant 
beliefs tended to facilitate the growth of 
liberal ideas. Not ^o in Denmark. There 
the removal of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy had the effect of depriving the 
people of their only protection from 
oppression ; while the confiscated wealth 
01 the Church enabled the nobles still 
further to enrich themselves. In 1523 
the Swedes severed them- 
selves from the Union of 
Kalmar. The Norwegians 
lacked natural leaders and 
an infiuential native nobil- 
ity, and so were constrained 
to remain under the Danish 
monarchy. For another 
three centuries the political 
history of Norway was 
bound up with that of 
Denmark. 

* The period from 1523 to 
1660 is the darkest in all 
the annals of Denmark. 
Faction, strife, and oppres- 
sion gave rise to untold 
suffering among the prople, 
aggravated by the inces- 
sant wars which the Danes 
were called upon to wage, 
mainly against Sweden. 
The Danish monarchy con- 
tinued proudly to claim 
that supremacy of the 
North which Sweden, 
under the house of Vasa, 
had in fact won from it. 
As a symbol of that 
supremacy, it insisted on 
emblazoning on it arms the 
three crowns of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden ; and 
on claiming that foreign 
ships in northern seasdiould 
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GREENLAND: DENMARK’S ONLY COLONY 


strike their topsail to 
Danish men-of-war. Fur- 
ther, it exacted customs 
dues from all ships which 
sailed into the Sound, and 
generally made demands 
which Sweden, then one of 
the greatest military 
Powers in Europe, could 
not admit. 

This bitter, fratricidal 
strife between the peoples of 
Scandinavia proved a heavy 
drain on the resources 
of Sweden. Denmark it 
ruined. The Danes, espe- 
cially their sailors, fought in 
these wars with a heroism 
of which the nation justly 
may be proud ; but how 
could faction-ridden 
Denmark hope to prevail 
against the well-organized forces of her 
rival ? In the words of one of her kings, a 
gallant admiral, the nobles “ care not for 
God. or king, or country, but only for 
their own selfish interests.’* 

One by one important provinces were 
taken from Denmark — Gothland, for 
example, and Scania. Blekinge. and 
Halland. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century she had sunk to the level 
of a third-rate Power. 

Then a remarkable thing happened. In 
1660, the Danish people rose against the 
tyrants who had misruled them. The 
revolution began very much as other 
popular revolutions have begun. Normally, 
however, a popular revolution results in 
an attempt to establish some form of 
popular government. The Danes made 
no such attempt. Instead, they offered 
their king an absolute, hereditary 
sovereignty. The king, Frederick III. 
(1648-70), supported by Peder Schumacher 
(Count Grinenfeld), one of the most 
notable of Danish statesmen, accepted the 
offer. And for a century and a half the 
people of Denmark continued to live under 
the most highly-centralised monarchy in 
Europe. “ the gnly comfort left to them,*' 
wrote Lord Molesworth, the British am- 
bassador. ’* being to see their former 
oppressors in almost as miserable a con- 
dition as themselves.** ^ 

But there is another side to the picture. 
Denmark needed a strong government, 
and under a despotism which, on the 
whole, was well directed, the country 
advanced with giant strides. In a short 
time the Danes regained the position 
they had formerly held in the family 
of nations. Among the changes initiated 
by Christian Ditler Reventlow and 

i fuliane Marie, widoy of Frederick V.. 
ar-reaching agricultural reforms, which 
gave the peasant class equality before the 
Uw with other citizens, and abolished 


forced labour, deserve attention. Hereby 
the foundation was laid for the prosperity 
of that independent peasantry which 
wields the predominating influence in 
Denmark at the present day. 

During the eighteenth century, earnest 
attempts were made to bring about a 
better understanding among the Scan- 
dinavian peoples. Traditional animosities 
and the machinations of foreign wire- 
pullers seriously hampered these efforts. 
None the less, they had effect. In 1780, 
and again in i8ot. Denmark and Sweden 
enter^ into partnership in the so-called 
Armed Neutrality, formed at the instiga- 
tion of Russia to protect neutral shipping 
against the right of search claimed by 
Britain. 

This led to the battle of Copenhagen. 
The British Government decided to treat 
the Armed Neutrality of 1801 as a 
declaration of war. and acted with decisive 
energy. A fleet, under Sir Hyde Parker — 
but commanded by Nelson — was sent to 
the Baltic to deal with the situation. 

How, on April 2. 1801. this fleet forced 
its way into the harbour of Copenhagen, 
defeated the Danish forces, and broke up 
the Armed Neutrality, constitutes one of 
the most splendid exploits of the British 
Navy. The exploit, too, redounds to the 
glory of Denmark. The Danes were beaten 
only because Nelson led the British. 
Nelson avowed that the battle of Copen- 
hagen was the hottest fight in which he 
ever took part, and, as the hero of the 
day, he named Peder Willemoes. the boV^ 
commander of a small Danish gunboat 
which engaged the British flagship for 
four hours. After the battle. Nelson 
urged the Crown Prince of Denmark to 
make the bov an admiral. 

Six years later, the Danes and British 
fought a second battle of Copenhagen, a 
deplorable affair, which came about in 
this way. In June, 1807, Napoleon and 
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the Tsar of Russia met at Tilsit. At this 
meeting the two autocrats agreed to 
divide Europe between them on a common 
basis of hostility to Britain, and they 
decided, among other things, to induce 
or compel the Danes to give them the 
use of their fleet. Canning, who at the 
time was the British foreign minister, 
somehow got wind of this design and, 
without even waiting to ascertain what 
attitude the Danes would adopt, sent a 
fleet, under Admiral Gambier, to the 
Baltic to demand the surrender of their 
navy. 

Loss of Norway & Heliiloland 

The Danes naturally refused to accede 
to this outrageous proposition. Thereupon 
Gambier proceeded to bombard Gjpen- 
hagen, doing an immense amount of 
damage in the city. The Danes endured 
this bombardment for three days before 
they surrendered. Gambier then calmly 
sailed away with their fleet. Canning, by 
this bold move, may have defeated 
Napoleon at his own game. It is impos- 
sible, however, on this ground, or even on 
the ground that Britain's need was great, 
to justify an unprincipled violation of 
the rights of a neutral state. The result 
of this action was, of course, to drive the 
indignant and defenceless Danes straight 
into the arms of France. This brought 
further trouble on them. When Napoleon 
fell, they fell also, and, by the terms of 
the peace settlement of 1814, were so 
vindictively humiliated that for several 
years they ceased to be a Power. 

In 1815, Denmark lost Norway, which 
was callously taken from her and handed 
to Sweden. In 1815, she also lost Heligo- 
land, which was annexed by Britain. 

Growth of Internal Prosperity 

Under an autocracy, the Danes failed 
to attain to greatness. Under a despotism, 
they failed again. It remained for them 
to experiment with democracy. After 
1815, liberal ideas steadily gained ground. 
In 1848, that year of revolutions, the 
progre.ssive party Anally acquired the 
upper hand, and in 1849 King Frederick 
VII. was forced to grant a constitution to 
his subjects. This constitution, altered 
in 1863, and revised in 1866, remained in 
force until 1915, when the new constitution 
bill was submitted. It was passed in 19x8, 
gave women the right to vote as well as 
to be elected members of the Danish 
parliament, and was amended in 1920 to 
incorporate parts of Slesvig. 

Since 1849, the internal prosperity of 
Denmark has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Vast tracts of territory, hitherto 
entirely waste or barren, have been 
brought under cultivation, and the Danish 
peasant of old is to-day a scientifle farmer 
second to none in the world. This, indeed. 


every British housewife knows. Is not 
Danish, when applied to bacon, cheese, or 
butter the hall-mark of excellence ? 
Before 1849, Denmark had no industrial 
life. To-day, apart from agricultural 
produce, the chief manufactures are sugar, 
margarine, beer, woollen and cotton goods, 
furniture, cement and bricks, china and 
glass, matches, motors, and all kinds of 
machinery and cast-iron ware, which 
occupy a considerable proportion of the 
population. 

Since 1849, moreover, the pan -Scan- 
dinavian idea has taken a concrete shape. 
The peoples of Scandinavia have instituted 
a common coinage and postage. At 
regular intervals, members of their parlia- 
ments hold inter-parliamentary confer- 
ences. In matters of foreign policy, the 
Scandinavian countries are guided almost 
entirely by mutual interests. 

Nelson, after he had signed the 
armistice at Copenhagen in 1801, ad- 
dressed a letter to the brothers of 
Englishmen, the Danes." In this letter 
he wrote " that he will esteem it the 
greatest victory he had ever gain'd, if this 
flag of truce may be the happy forerunner 
of a lasting and happy union." The words 
were prophetic. Despite 1807, the Danes, 
as well as the Swedes and the Norwegians, 
have been leaning more and more towards 
Britain. 

Slesvig Restored to the Danes 

In 1863, the Princess Alexandra, a 
daughter of the heir to the Danish throne, 
was married to the Prince of Wales (King 
Edward VII.). In 1905, when Norway 
broke away from Sweden, the Norwegian 
crown was given, largely at the instigation 
of Britain, to a Danish prince, who was 
then married to King Edward's youngest 
daughter. In 1905, the Crown Prince of 
Sweden also took a British bride. 

During the Great War, Denmark was 
able to maintain her position as a neutral. 
But, when the war ended, a problem 
which closely concerned the Danish people 
again came up for reconsideration — the 
old problem of Slesvig-Holstein. 

The problem is complex. It is impos- 
sible to state it fairly in a few words. The 
gist of the matter, however, is this. 
Holstein came under the sovereignty of 
the Danish crown on the accession of 
Christian I., and this entirely German 
province was then administratively incor- 
porated with the duchy of Slesvig, which 
had always been purely Danish in 
sentiment. Holstein was never happy 
under Danish rule ; the people continued 
to be essentially German, and in the year 
of revolutions, 1848, they agitated strongly 
for separation from Denmark, and for 
their inclusion in the German confedera- 
tion. Rebellion broke out in Slesvdg- 
Holstein. This, in 1830, the Danes 
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aacceeded in suppressing, although the 
rebels were supported by German troops ; 
and an unsatisxactory tnice ensued. 

In 1 8^, the trouble afi;ain came to a 
head. This time Prussia and Austria 
directlv intervened and, having defeated 
the Danes, forced Denmark to cede 
Slesvig-Holstein to them jointly. 

Denmark hop^ that Britain would 
fight with her in this war. Britain, 
however, offered only moral support ; and 
Sweden, though eager to make common 
cause with Denmark, was deterred from 
taking action by the crafty statesmanship 
of Bismarck. That cunning Prussian, 
always prepared for every possible con- 
tingency, had come to an understanding 
with Kussia that, if Sweden joined 
Denmark, Russia should invade Sweden, 
and seize certain ice-free ports. In 1866, 
Prussia went to war with Austria. 
Bismarck then appropriated Slesvig- 
Holstein, and so later the duchies were ab- 
sorbed in the German Empire. This prob- 
ably was Bismarck's intention all along. 

What right had the German Republic 
to Slesvig-Holstein ? This, obviously, 
was one of the questions which had to be 
answered in 1919. 


The statesmen, who then met at Paris 
to re-draw the political map of Europe on 
the slate which war had wiped clean, used 
as their guiding principles the ideas of 
liberty and nationality. The3r had no 
difficulty, therefore, in determining the 
proper status of Holstein. Holstein was 
unquestionably German. So was southern 
Slesvig. 

But what about central and northern 
Slesvia ? 

With scrupulous fairness, the victorious 
Allies decided to allow the people of these 

E arts to determine their own political 
ite. A plebiscite was held. That is to say, 
a direct vote of the people was taken on 
this one point. The central zone voted for 
Germany. The northern zone voted, 
almost to a man, for Denmark. The 
northern part of Slesvig, like Alsace 
and Lorraine, had stubbornly refused to 
be Prussianised, and had stood for half 
a century an unconquerable Danish 
outpost on German soil. When came the 
day of deliverance, which had been 
patiently awaited, the devoted people 
jubilantly re-hoisted the fiag they loved — 
the historic red flag with a white cross in 
the centre. 


DENMARK: PACTS & FIGURES 


The Country 

Includes Jutland, North Slcs\i?, and several 
islands, including Zealand. Funen, Langeland, 
Falster, Moen, Bornholm, and the Faroes. Area, 
17,144 square miles; North Slesvig, 1,538 square 
miles. Population, 3,431,400 (North Slesvig, or 
South Jutland Provinces, 163,600), more than 
q6 per cent, born in Denmark. Colony : Gieen- 
land, area, 46,740 square miles ; population, about 
13>450. Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and 
St. John in West Indies, sold to U.S.A. in 1917. 

Communicetione 

About 2,660 miles of railways, 1,280 controlled 
by the State. State telegraph lines, 2,258 miles ; 
State and private telephone wires, 552,266 miles. 

Government end Constitution 

Constitutional monarchy. l.egislative power 
under grundlov or charter of 1915, amended 1920, 
vested in King and Rigsdag (Diet), which includes 
two houses, Folketing (Commons), and Landsting 
(Senate). Universal suffrage for men and women 
twenty-five years of age with fixed place of abode. 
Folketing elected for four, Landsting for eight years. 
Members of Rigsdag paid. Each of the twenty-two 
counties has a governor and count)^ council ; 
eighty-eight urban, and about 1,300 rural muni- 
cipalities elected by universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. Copenhagen a 
separate district With own administration. Cost 
of old-age pensions divided between State and 
commune of domicile. 

Commerce nnd Industries 

Small farms general, but cooptation highly 
developed.; 80 per cent, of land productive. 
Area under crops: wheat, 2x9,650 acres; rye, 
558,790; barley, 628,149; oats, 1,1x1,570; 
mizra grain, 479»X90 ; potatoes, 207,920. Horses, 
507»98 o; cattle, 2,590,900. Sheep, 521,9301 
pigs, 1,429,900: hens, 17,803,000. Industrial 
factories and shops number 82,440, employing 


346,000 persons ; sugar factories produce about 
152,700 tons of beet sugar. Value of fisheries m 
1920 about £2,350,000. Imports, 1921 (coal, 
woollens, silks, cotton, iron, hardware, wine, 
fruit, tea, maire, and colonial producel, 
£90,843,611 ; exports (agricultural produce, 
hides, skins, corn, meal, oil-cake, horses and 
cattle), £81,363,944, of which home produce 
valued at £76,854,000. Mercantile marine, 3,749 
vessels (570 steamers), 592,724 tons. Greenland 
trade is a State mono^ly. Monetary unit, krone 
of xoo ore= is. xjd. 

Defence 

Conscription universal for national militia or 
navy, clergymen included, from age of twenty, 
service lasting sixteen years, half in active forces, 
half in reserve. Effective strength of army; 
60,000, with 55,000 additional on mobilization , 
special corps for Bornholm. Fleet, for coast 
defence, five monitors, two cruisers, five mine- 
layers, one sloop, twenty torpedo-boats, fourteen 
submarines. 

Religion and Education 

Established Church, EvanTClical- Lutheran, of 
which King must be a metier, but toleration 
general and no dissenting disabilities. About 
2,732,790 Protestants, 9,800 Roman Catholics, 
250 Greek Catholics, 5,160 Jews. Elementary 
education free and compulsory from age of seven 
to fourteen. Lower schools 4,230, with about 
473*300 pupils. University of Copenhagen has 
five faculties, open to men and women, about 
too professors, and some 3,200 students. High 
school system noteworthy. Special schools, 
particularly tor agriculture ana horticulture, 
numerous. 

Chief Towns 

Copenhagen, capital (population 561,344, with 
suburbs 666,150); Aarhus (74.250), Odense 
(49.460). Aalborg (71,600), Horsens (27,580), 
Randers (26,490). 
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Ecuador 

I. The Republic of the Equator & Its People 

By Hamilton Pyfe 

Author of “The Root Mosico ' 


E cuador is famous chiefly for 
mountains and cacao. Besides 
the mountainous region and 
the coast belt, which is covered with 
tropical v^etation instead of being bare 
and barren like the coasts of Chile and 
Peru, there is in the east of Ecuador a 
forest area which some day will jneld 
vast riches in rubber and woods and fat 
pasturage for cattle. At present it is 
inhabited only by wild Indians, using 
the blow-gun and shooting with poisoned 
arrows, and living in an entirely 
savage way. 

There are a number of different tribes 
of these interesting people, and their 
characteristics vai'y a good deal. Some, 
like the Jivaros, are hard-working and 
energetic. Besides hunting, these 
Indians cultivate plantations and breed 
pigs with intelligence ; they build 
capital canoes ; they like to be occupied. 
They take pains also to keep themselves 
in health. Some of them even have been 
reported by travellers to tickle their 
throats with a feather every morning to 
make them vomit ; they do not think it 
is healthy to leave in the stomach any 
food from the previous day. Very 
unlike the Jivaros are the Canelos 
Indians, who are brave, but very lazy. 

Home Life of the Indians 

Both are hospitable, a good quality 
found, indeed, among the natives of 
South America generally ; but they 
always expect presents from those M(ho 
have stay^ with them, so their kindness 
is not ^together disinterested. They 
are apt to 1^ very curious, too, about 
the property of strangers, and will take 
hold sometimes of what visitors are 
wearing or carrying in thcii* pockets in 
order to examine it closely. 

The Indians’ houses are usually made 
of palm leaves supported by the trunks 
of the trees. The rafters of the roofs arc 
bamboo, and over them the palm leaves 
DM 


are laid. The dwellings are spacious, 
and airy so long as the foe is not alight. 
It frequently liappens that one house 
will be inhabited by several families ; 
each has its own comer and its own 
belongings. They live on meat that they 
get by hunting and fish which they 
catch in the rivers and lakes, on boiled 
plantains and on chicha, a preparation 
from the cassava root, in which they 
firmly believe as nourishment and 
stimulant combined. This looks rather 
like mashed potatoes. 

Native Drew and Burial Cuatoma 

It is prepared by women, who chew the 
root and then let it ferment. That is not 
pleasant to think about when it is offered 
to one, but it has valuable properties. It 
is both sustaining and refreshing ; and 
as the meat is generally eaten so high as 
to be revolting to any but an Indian 
stomach, one falls back on chicha with 
relief. A kind of spirit is distilled from 
plantains, but in their natural state the 
Indians are little addicted to drunken- 
ness ; it is when they have white men's 
liquors put in their way that this vice 
grows upon them so disastrously. 

In general their dress is simple and 
scanty. They mostly wear linen 
drawers, though there are some, among 
the Napo Indians for instance, who 
prefer long and wide shirts. They are 
Wd of ornament, they adorn themselves 
with feathers, beads, and necklaces of 
the teeth of animals ; some of them 
paint their bodies, some make beautiful 
costumes out of the skins of birds. 
Among the Napos the dead are elabor- 
ately dressed for burial ; clothes are 
even made specially for them, so that 
they may make a good appearance in 
the next world. This shows the intel- 
lectual level at which the native mind 
remains. 

How simple the Indians are may be 
illustrated by the experience of the white 
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man who received by carriers a consign- not improving habits. What he cannot 
ment of provisions and a letter telling learn from ^em is their marvellous 
him what the packages contained, skill in pursuing game. They seem at 
When he opened them he found some times to follow by scent alone ; this at 
things missing, and told the carriers they any rate seems to be so among the 
were thieves. They did not deny the Zaparo tribe, who have the reputation 
charge, but they said they wished they of being the most skilful hunters of all. 
had tom up the magical letter which had The courtship custom in this tribe is for 
watched them take the white man’s the young man to throw down by the 
property and then told him all about it I lady of his choice some game that he has 
The Indians are very often eager for killed. If she picks it up and cooks it, 
instruction ; they like to be read to ; she accepts him. Refu^ is conveyed 
they are ready to learn anything the by disdainfully turning away, 
white man cares to teach them. Un- On the whole, the “ wild ’’ Indians are 
happily he usually teaches them harmful, probably not any worse off than those 



CELEBRATING A FIESTA AMONG THE INDIANS OF ECUADOR 

ReUglout boUdayi an numeroaa in Bcuador, and in addlUon to the eelebrathnia inatitated by the 
Church, many fieataa aieanranfed by the devout natives la bonoor of their local aainta. Primitive 
conditions cheracterise these fiestas and tawdry efliglos, mingllnit with the brilliaat poneboe of the 
men and the variegated shawls of the women, lend a decided kaleldesoopiceBset to the dushy crowds 

FMs, g. L. dmbmdf 
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ARTIFICIAL ANGELS OF ECUADORIAN RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL 

Many bedizened and garlanded efiides of angels are carried by the Indians during the procession, 
the leading feature of a religious fiesta. Some prorrsbions are attended by dancers, mimes and 
masoueraders, and not infrequently by the so-called ** chacatascas,’* or public penitents, who, like 
the flagellants of the Middle Ages and the Indian fakirs, publicly inflict tortures upon themselves 

Photo, E, L, Andrado 

who have been tamed but not civilized, plantation as long as he has strength 
and who, with the n^oes of Ecuador, enough to work, 
do the work of the cacao and other This system could not last if the 
plantations. These unfortunate crea- Indians and nt^oes and the lower kind 
tures are slaves. They are not called of half-breeds were given any education 
slaves. Slavery is not permitted by the worth the name. There exists, of 
constitution of the Republic. But course, on paper, an elaborate plan of 
nearly all of them are in such a state of comptdsory location for everybody, 
subjection to their masters that i^they One of the presidents of Ecuador gain^ 
leave him he can put the police on their a reputation by introducing this plan, 
track, and when they are brought back but, like so much else in the Republic, 
to him they can be forced to pay out of it does not work. A German traveller 
their very small wages the expenses of who made a study of people and politics 
their capture. The explanation of this not many years ago wrote of the 
is that every plantation worko* must Indians; "They learn nothing but 
buy what he needs at the plantation what the priest teaches them, and the 
store. He is given credit, encouraged to priest teaches them nothing but what 
get into debt. Once in debt, he b a slave, will be useful to him." 

He has no hope of clearing off his For a great many years the politics of 
indebtedness. He must stay on the Ecuador consisted of revolutions; at 
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one penod th^ occurred insularly about 
every twelve months. They were then 
accompanied, as a role, by bloodshed. 
Now the same periodic changes happen 
in the control of the treasury, but they 
take place peacefully. The corruption 
which prevails among officials is due to 
the same causes that provoked revolu- 
tions. The whole object of all who get 
into office, whether great or small, is to 
make money. 

It has been said by the same German 
observer that the ide^ of the Ecuadorian 
is “ riches without work.” If they go 
into business they have to be looked 
after very sharply. They are not 
scrupulous about keeping bargains. The 
commercial atmosphere is charged with 
distrust. Even the banks have only of 
late got out of the habit of giving sWt 
money when drafts were cashed by 
unwary foreigners, and until recently 
they were allowed to refuse payment of 
worn-out notes, which was particularly 


hard upon the holders, seeing that if the 
bank needed money it kept down the 
issue, in order that there might be only a 
few in circulation, which were bound to 
get worn-out. 

Such abuses are tolerated by the 
ruling class, because they profit by 
them ; as for the other classes, they are 
too ignorant and powerless even to 
protest. It is because the offidab are 
badly paid, only hold their offices while 
their party is in power, and therefore 
have no pensions to look forward to as 
their support in old age, that they 
supplement their salaries and try to 
save something for the future by taking 
bribes. During their four years (that is, 
the presidential term) they are obliged 
to make all they can. At the end of the 
four years they may very likely be 
dismissed to make room for the partisans 
of a new president. Intelligent 
Ecuadorians see that this system is bad, 
but there is not enough energy among 



THE BURDEN AND HEAT OF THE DAY 
Tbate to patiiM In the plotaie piwapted br then ladian ^ 

fraah-cut fodder, tnunpincbenfoot over the nn^etoiMB . 
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HAPPY FAMILY AT THE MID-DAY MEAL OUTSIDE THEIR STRAW CHOZA 
The poncho is the favourite garment, but the Ecuadorian Indian would not consider his costume 
complete without the wide-brimmed straw hat. This is the only headgear he will wear, and the 
womenfolk follow his example. Skilful in straw-weaving, the Ecuadorians make not only the cheap 
hats worn by the poorer classes, but some of the finest Panam4 bats that the world produces 

PMo, E. L. Andrade 


them to alter it. Thus the taxes. The anxiety of the Ecuadorian not to 
many of which produce hardly any let slip any chance of putting money in 
revenue, are continually increas^, the his purse was amusingly illustrated by a 
population is compelled to feed more and story in Whymper’s book. From the 
more officiab, and the reforms which president of the Republic the famous 
might civilize the country are merely climber had received a letter, directing 
talked about. * that he should receive every attention 

The people are accustomed to paying on the railway, and so on. On one train 
heavy tribute. This was exacted both journey he and his party were very 
by the Incas and by the Spaniards, hungry, and he asked the conductor if 
They are always suspicious that some he could get them something to eat. 
new exaction will be practised upon The conductor produced two small 
them. For a long time it was found pineapples, which were 'cut up and 
impossible to take a* census in the shared round. When the train came to 
Republic. The fear aroused by the a little town Whymper bought plenty 
attempt to count the population was of food and had a good meal, to which 
that a fre^ tax was about to be imposed, he invited the conductor, thinking that 
and the population refused to be counted, this wiped out any obligation to 
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WISDOM THAT OROW8 FAT ON SUPERSTITION'S FOUUY 
FavchUtrtc Dowen of no kind are posieiMd by thla Indian womui. wtpr Una io wbw 

anS form injBteiiS? strong pmonallty. Sho it known at Curandcraf moaning •ij ILJLtf 

tbMMoVte^on It ciDplovedtethV Indiimt and bv whitM, aiming whOT ^ hre parfonned tonw 
wonderful caret Her tpeciaUty It removing the evO aye catt upon children 

PMo, B. L. AmdtmJB 





PR0MI81NQ INDIAN STUDENTS OF WHITE CIVILIZATION 
Their home it in the Daute distnct, a little north of Guayaquil, and they have taken kindlv to the 
civilisation with which proximity to that city port has brought them in contact. Many of the Indians 
display great eagerness for instruction and aptness to assimilate the culture of the white man, but the 
educational system ol the country is still in the most elementary stage 
PkOOt £. L. AndnuU 
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EVER-BU3Y WORKER AT DISTAFF AND SPINDLE 
Her spinning outfit accompanies the native woman of Ecuador almost everywhere she goes, and, 
provided her hands are not otherwise engaged, the nimble finders are ever busily twisting and winding 
the thread. This mechanical spinning hinders her no whit from carrying out her various duties 

PkaiOt E L Andrade 



HONEST CRAFTSMANSHIP CONTENT WITH SIMPLE TOOLS 
The yam is put over a pole set transversely between two uprights and kept taut by the woman sitting 
in a loop of webbing attached to the bar passed through the other end. On these eatremely simple 
hancilooms some excellent textiles are produced both of wool and of cotton, which are afterwards 
made up into ponchos and other warm garments 
PkedOt H. E. Antkomy 
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8PIN8TERS-MARRIED AND 8INQLE 
uicha women carry distaff and spindle with thorn wherever 
ity go— the former a rough stick, the latter a strip of cane 
stuck into a potato— and spin whenever their bands are free 
Pkoio, H. E. Anthony 


him. But when they 
parted the conductor 
asked, first, for the rail- 
way fares (paying no heed 
to the president’s letter), 
next for the baggage 
charges, and finally he 
said, ” Your excellency 
has forgotten to pay for 
the pineapples." 

That was characteristic 
of the country. Expres- 
sions of welcome and of 
desire to serve abound 
always, but there is a 
change of front generally 
if any disposition is shown 
to take them literally. It 
is wise to regard such 
expressions as " My house 
is yours," or " I will do 
anything I can for you," 
merely in the light of 
meaningless polite form- 
alities on a level with the 
old custom, still followed 
by some people in Eng- 
land, of ending up letters 
by professing oneself the 
obe^ent, humble servant 
of the person addressed. 

Sometimes, however, it 
happens that there is a 
genuine wish to be of 
service to strangers ; then, 
if offers of help are not promptly 
accepted, those who have made them 
are annoyed 

The cacao, which is Ecuador’s chief 
export to Europe and the U.S.A., grows 
there in such abundance that enough is 
produced to supply every man, woman 
and child in the Briti^ Isles with two 
pounds of cocoa a year. The cacao pods 
are shaped like lemons, but they are 
larger and more pointed. No attonpt 
is made to prepare them for food on any 
large scale; the Ecuadorians are content 
to ship them and let the foreign manu- 
facturer have the benefit. The largest 
supplies of this raw material for choco- 
late and cocoa come from their country, 
butcmly the planter reaps any advantage. 

'The word chocolate is drived from 
two Indian words meaning frothy (choco) 


and water (latl). It was brought to 
Europe by the Spaniards, and in a 
liquid form is still more used in Spain 
than anywhere else. In Ecuador, of 
course, it is drunk by everybody. It 
was said once to be possible to live there 
for next to nothing. Clothes need cost 
little, if appearances are no object, in a 
climate which is warm all the year 
round. One could breakfast on choco- 
late, dine off bananas and coconut, and 
sup on pineapples. 

AnotW product of the nut variety 
which is exported in large quantities is 
vegetable ivory. Tliis is the inside of a 
large nut, which becomes quite hard and 
is perfectly white. Buttons are made 
of it by the million. 'The toquilla plant 
grows Mrell in tins damp, hot climate, 
and is used for making ^e fine straw 
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GOING OUT WITH MOTHER 
\ tiiadonaii niotheis carry their children about in a shawl slung 
over their shoulders -a ^nsible method which gives the child 
saicty and comfort and the mother freedom to use her two hands 
and the least possible fatigue 
Photo, H E Anthony 


h<its known as Panama. This plant is 
like a drooping, graceful small palm ; it 
is bushy and two or three times as high 
ds a man. Coffee and sugar do well, 
but are not widely cultivated. It is 
only since the Panami Canal was made 
that Ecuador has begun to show any 
enterprise. It has now been brought 
nearer to New York than any European 
port ; its one good port, Guayaquil, is 
the first to the south of the canal. 
The country’s opportunities are thus 
very much improved, and something, 
though not a great deal as yet, has been 
done to grasp them. 

One excellent result of the canal was 
the cleaning-up of Guayaquil. This 


port used to have the 
worst possible reputation 
for dirt and disease. 
Yellow fever and even 
bubonic plague were 
frequent visitors. When 
it was seen that this evil 
character would prevent 
its being used by ships 
coming through the canal 
the authorities were 
moved to do their duty. 
They secured the advice 
of General Gorgas, the 
American officer who made 
Panamd healthy, and they 
carried out his recom- 
mendations. The mos- 
quito, the rat and the flea, 
carriers of the disease 
germs, were hunted down. 
A drainage system was 
laid. Already the place 
has lost its bad name. 

Guayaquil stands on a 
broad, shining stream, 
fringed with forests, on 
which are seen the Ixiats 
of the native farmers, 
boats made of reeds or 
rushes, and piled with fruit 
and vegetables. There 
can be seen also rafts on 
which families live, and 
their pigs and poultry, too, 
the children growing up 
amphibious, quite as 
much at home in the water 
as on land. When the town comes into 
view it presents a charming appearance. 
It is buUt on green slopes rising from the 
river, and behind it tower the snowy 
heights of the Andes. The houses are 
lightly constructed on account of earth- 
quakes. Over a framework of bamboo- 
cane plaster or mud is put on. This 
gives them a poor look at dose quarters, 
though from a distance they seem to be 
built of stone or marble ; it has the 
advantage, however, of making them 
pleasantly cool to live in. 

Here on the quays lie mountains of 
cacao-bean bags. Strings of donkeys 
bring them in. Negroes in endless line 
stagger under their weight. Here, too, 
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among the other exports are hides. 
Coming up the river one sees cattle 
feeding in rich grassland, where the 
growth is up to their muzzles, and higher 
than that. This can only be seen, 
though, in the dry season. From 
December, when the river overflows as 
the result of the rains, until April or 
May, a large part of the country is under 
water. Now it is clear why the houses 
are built on poles— on stilts, as it were— 
they keep the inhabitants diy during the 
floods. The animals which were stalled 
under the house now have to be taken in 
up above. All comings in and goings out 
must be done by boat. 

Quito, the capital of Ecuador, has no 
commercial importance. It lies m a 
basin, shaped like an amphitheatre, 
between two ranges of mountains. One 
end of it is some hundreds 


overcoat a necessity in the evenings 
and sometimes sets Europeans longing 
tor a fire. Until lately there were 
no heating arrangements at all in 
the houses of Quito. Looking out over 
the jumble of flat, or very slightly 
sloping roofs, one saw not a single 
chimney. It had never been thought 
necessary to piovide against being cold. 
Certainly the climate is on the hot side, 
and it does not change from year’s 
b^inning to year's end. Nor do the 
da}^ grow shorter in winter and longer 
in summer. Day and night are the same 
always, as nearly equal as may be. 

Polite as the people are, men have a 
habit of keeping on their hats in the 
house, after taking them off when they 
enter and asking permission to put 
them on again. That is because they 


of feet higher than the 
other, which gives the 
city a natural drainage 
and helps to account for 
its healthy record com- 
pared with that of 
Guayaquil. The houses 
are low, in many of them 
the rooms are entirely on 
the ground floor ; but they 
have a cheerful appear- 
ance with their red roofs 
surmounting whitewashed 
walls. There is nothing 
much to interest or charm 
m the place itself, but no 
city commands more 
glorious views or has more 
beautiful scenery close to 
it. It is set among Alpine 
valle3rs, where streams 
splash over their rocky 
b^ through meadows of 
vivid green ; above them 
tower the peaks with their 
halos of eternal snow. 

This saves the capital 
from being unendurably 
hot. It lies just under the 
Equator, but as a set-off 



to that it is nine thousand ECUADORIANS IN native homespun 


feet high, and the cool air 
from the glaciers and 
snowfields makes an 


lndian-inad«* ponchos of Ecuador are excellent in respect of both 
material and manufacture. Those of the finest qiialitv are woven 
of wool raised in the highlands round about Quito 
Photo, E» L. Andfodi 
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INDIAN MANHOOD: A STUDY OF JIVARO PHYSIQUE 

Owing to their internecine warfare and thoir head*hunting customs the Ji\ aros are reputed the 
most savage of the Indians in Ecuador. Physically they are rather below medium heiaht, with 
hne chest development and rather pleasing physiognomy. The men wear their hair long and 
ornamented behind with red and yellow toucan feathers. Tneir only garment is a cotton waist cloth 
Photot, H E Anthony, Amortcan Museum of Natural Hsstory 

are afraid of being chilled on coming out windows. As one glances up at balconies 

of the sunshine. In the dusk, when they one sees dark eyes gleaming through 

stroll or sit in the principal square half-opened shutters, and hears perhaps 

listening to the military band which a laugh or a’ whispertjd conversation, 

plaj^ there nightly, they nearly all made up of comments upon the men who 

wear either an overcoat or a poncho — are passing below, 

that is, a blanket worn as a cloak, with The Galapagos Islands, which form 
a hole cut in it for the head to be put part of the temtory of the republic, 
through. 3re but little known or frequented. 

At these open-air concerts scarcely although their geographical position 

ever is a woman to be seen, except the may render them of greater importance 

Indian women or the blacks, or perhaps in the future development of the Pacific, 

the less particular half-breeds. The lying as they do almost in the direct 

Moorish custom, which was left in path of vessels between Australia and 

Spam by its Arab conquerors and was Panama. The islands lie nearly six 

carried to South America by the hundred miles from the coast, and 

Spaniards, is strong here. Women arc consist of five large and two small 

not supposed to be seen in public, islands, coveri^ an area of nearly 

Some of them in Ecuador veil their faces 3,000 square miles. These islands bear 

when they go out, but that is not often English names, probably given by early 

seen now. One notices, however, that English explorers and buccaneers, and 

they are seldom in the streets. They they were annexed by Ecuador in 1832. 

spend a great deal of time at their The climate is described as one of the 
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most agreeable of any 
pert of &e world. Their 
xuone is derived from the 
galapago, the giant tor> 
toisewhich abounds there, 
but which isunfortunately 
being exterminated by 
himters. The species 
exists in no other part 
of the world except in 
the Mascarene IsUmds ; 
some specimens 
have been found to 
weigh more than six 
hundred pounds. 

On paper Ecuador 
possesses all the institu- 
tions and conveniences of 
a modem civilized state. 
Its army, for instance, 
might be reckoned a for- 
midable force, if one had 
never seen it. In the 
army list appear regi- 
ments of cavalry, but they 



HIS MOST PRIZED POSSESSION 
Above ad thlnge the JIvaro covet# a gnn, and to procure om fcm 
a tnite' will barter even bis tr^hiet of human heada, with the 
reault that the traffic la prohibited 
num, B. 8. AtUkoitf, Ammotm </ ffeatMl IfMery 


J>U 
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A HEAD-HUNTER 
Jivaro head-hunter with 
bamboo tubes in his ears 
and a necklace ol white but- 
tons. Normally he is nwd- 
natured and noapitam 

are obliged to parade on 
foot because they have 
not been fumisheid with 
horses. The University 
of Quito will begin to be 
of real service to the 
country when its students 
are taught the difference 
between pretence and 
performance and made 
to understand that no 
civilization was ever 
founded upon the former, 
or by people whose 
ideal was weadth without 
work. 

Quito should be better 
drained, provided with a 
better supjdy of water, 
and lighted in a more 
effective fashion. 

*3 


Ecuador 

II. Its Long and Turbulent History 
By C. R. Enock, P.R.G.S. 

Author of ** Ecuador/* “Peru,” etc. 


E cuador, so called from its posi- 
tion on the Equator, though one 
of the smallest of the South 
American States, presents perhaps a 
greater diversity in its topography and 
natural features than any of its neighbours 
on the continent. In Ecuador the Andes 
reach their greatest development in a 
stupendous assemblage of snow-covered 
volcanoes, culminating in the famous 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, the first rising 
to more than 20,000 ft., while the second, 
the world's highest active volcano, is a 
little under that elevation. These, in 
company with a score of others of slightly 
less altitude, form an avenue of snowy 
giants converging upon the Equator 
bewnd Quito. 

Far below the Cordillera, but fed by its 
snows and rainstorms, lies on the one hand 
the fruitful valley of the Guayas river, 
which empties into the Pacific Ocean below 
Guayaquil. With hundreds of miles of 
navigable water, it is the most considerable 
fluvial system throughout the thousands 
of miles of the South American coast, and 
produces in its fertile lands a third of the 
world's supply of chocolate or cocoa. On 
the other hand descend various great 
streams which, traversing vast areas of 
tropical forest, fall into the mighty 
Amazon. 

The republic thus commands the three 
topographical and climatic zones of the 
Pacific littoral, the Cordillera, with 
its inclement 
pdramos or 
uplands, and 
the Amazon 
interior. The 
area is various- 
ly estimated, 
for a consider- 
able portion of 
the orient^, or 
forested zone, 
is in dispute 
with its neigh- 
hours, and 
the figure of 
1 16,000 square 
miles must be 
regarded as 
entirely 
approximate. 

On the north 
and north-east 
lies Colombia, 
on the south 


and south-east Peru, and on the west the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The history of what to-day is Ecuador 
may, like that of the other Andine States 
be divided into three periods — that of the 
Inca Empire, that of the Spanish Colonial 
time, and that of the Rraublic, extending 
to the present day. The Inca regime, 
which in the history of Peru flourished 
from about the middle , of the thirteenth 
century, began much later in 
Ecuador, usurping the old kingdom of 
Quito, and closed in 1533, with the 
Spanish advent. 

As in the case of Bolivia and Peru, there 
was in Quito and on the coast an earlier 
aboriginal culture, although it can 
scarcely be said to offer very exact 
historical data. The prehistoric kingdom 
of Quito, which appears to have attained 
to some native splendour in about 
A.D. 1000, was that of the Caras and 
Shiris, and its relative culture is attested 
by well-founded story and archaeological 
remains. The latter include the remarkable 
armchairs of sculptured stone arranged in 
a group on the Manabi hill overlooking 
the coast, and the dentistry in gold which 
has been found in the crania of buried 
chiefs of that age. The Shiri kingdom 
was overthrown by the Inca Huayna 
Capac, who established his son Atahualpa, 
the last reigning Inca, as its monarch. 
Quito became an important centre, con- 
nected with CuzcoJ the early Peruvian 

capital, by the 
famous Inca 
road, which 
traversed the 
Cordillera for 
nearly a thous- 
and" miles. 
The rule of 
Atahualpa, 
who, after his 
father's death, 
went to war 
with his brother 
Huascar, em- 
peror of Peru, 
came to an end 
with the ad- 
vent of the 
Spaniards in 
I533» 

Atahualpa was 
foully executed 
or murdered by 
Pizarro at 
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Cajamaxca. The real Spanish conquerors oi 
Quito, however, were Aimagro and ^nalca- 
zar, Pizarro's associates, who arri vedin 1534. 
but Gonzalo Pizarro, the Conquistailor^s 
brother, was made governor. Four years 
later, Gonzalo and his lieutenant Orellana 
and their followers carried out their 
famous expedition to the river Napo, and 
thence to the Amazon into which it hows, 
one of the most notable journeys of 
discovery in the history of South America. 
Orellana descended the great river to its 
mouth, the first white man to do so. The 
kingdom of Quito became a presidency oi 
the viceroyalty of Peru, and so remained, 
except for a brief period of attachment to 
the viceroyalty 01 Santa F6 de Bogota, 
until 1822, nearly three hundred years ot 
Spanish rule. 

The first attempt to throw off the yoke 
of Spain was made in 1808 by the people of 
Quito, and the second three years later, 
but these were crushed. In 1820 the 
people of Guayaquil took up the cause of 
liberty, and in 1822, under the generalship 
of Sucre, sent to assist the patriots by 
Bolivar, the famous Liberator, together 
with Peruvian forces under Santa Cruz, 
they defeated the royalist army at the 
battle of Pichincha, a great engagement on 
the slope of the volcano of that name — a 
battlefield more than 10,000 ft. above sea 
level. The Spanish president of Quito 
capitulated, and independence was gamed. 
Ecuador then entered into a triple con- 
federation with New Granada (Colombia) 
and Venezuela, an arrangement which, 
however, came to an end m 1830, when 
Ecuador became an independent republic. 


But, as in the case of the other states 
which had thrown off the dominion of their 
motherland, independence did not bring 
peace. There had been a war with Peru in 
1828, when the Peruvians occupied Guaya- 
quil and Cuenca, but were defeated at 
Tarqui. The histoiy of Ecuador from that 
time is made up of the acts of turbulent 
political parties and ambitious presidents, 
whether elected or acquiring office at the 
point of the sword. %me of these, how- 
ever, were enlightened and progressive 
men who advanced the interests of the 
nation, while others were cold-blooded 
dictators who terribly abused their power. 

Political murders stained the pages of 
this history on various occasions, the 
unfortunate inhabitants suffered accord- 
ingly, and there were frequent quarrels 
with neighbouring states. In 1868 a 
terrific earthquake laid Quito in ruins, 
together with other towns, and thousands 
perished. Religious despotism brought 
about turmoil from time to time, and in 
1877 the concordat with Rome was 
abolished. The struggle between the 
clerical party and the reformers was bitter, 
and the power of the clergy was annulled. 
In the closing years of the nineteenth 
century the construction of the Guay^uil- 
Quito railway was begun, a difficult 
engineering task, the line ascending the 
Andes from the coastal plain, and this 
work was carried through mainly by the 
energy of the American, Archer Harman, 
who also reorganized the national finances. 
Ecuador, however, has experienced con- 
stant difficulty in meeting her obligations 
to foreign bondholders. 


ECUADOR: PACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

In north-west of South America, between 
Colombia and Peru. Has on the west a Pacific 
coast-line of five hundred miles. Embraces 

B rovinces (each under a governor) of Azuay, 
iolivar, Canar, Carchi, Chimborazo, Esmeraldas, 
Guayas, Imbabura, Loon, Loja, Manabi, Napo- 
Pastaza, Oro, Pichincha, Los Rios, Tungurahua, 
and Galapagos archipelago (last named under 
territorial ^ief). Area about iz6,ooo squai'e 
miles. Huge volcanic mountain system runs 
north to south, enclosing valley from twenty 
to fifty miles wide. (Chimborazo 20,500 feet, 
Cotopaxi ig,6oo feet, Pichincha 15,910 feet). 
Variety of altitude and climate. Densely wooded 
region stretches into interior from ' East^ern 
Cordillera. Population estimated at between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000, largely Indian, about 
400.000 of mixed blood. Language Spanish. 

Government and Constitution 

Republic, with President, elected tor four years, 
and a congress (Senate of thirty-two elects for 
four years, and House 01 Deputies of forty-eight). 
Adult franchise limited to literates. Peonage 
abolished in 1918. 

Army and Navy 

Regular army of about 5,000; compulsory 
service since 1922 ; military school at Quito. 
Navy consists of three vessels. 


Commerce and Industries 

Staple product cacao. Exports in 1920 
£5^528,379 (cacao £3»557.340, vegetable ivory 
£587,864, coffee £91,691, hats £77,4651 hides 
£56,186, rubber £i 5 . 4 .S 7 )* Imports £41809*432 
(woven goods, foodstuffs, machine^, clothing). 
Chief manufacture, Panamd hats. Trade chiefly 
with U.S.A. and Great Britain. Mining and oil 
undeveloped. Gold condor of ten sucre8=£i. 

Communications 

Railway mileage only about 400. Guayaquil 
chief port, linked with Quito by mountain fine 
300 miles long. Communication between 
Guayaquil and cacao-bearing region of southern 
coastal strip served by streams forming the River 
Guayas; lower reaches navigated by steamers; 
upper by canoes and rafts. 

Religion and Education 
Roman Catholicism general. Primary education 
free and compulsory ; universities at Quito, 
Guayaquil, Cuenca ; law college at Loja. In 
1920-21 there were 1,7x6 schools with an attend- 
ance of 203,344* and 2,438 teachers. 

Chief Towns 

Quito, capital (population 70,000), Guayaquil 
(93,850), Cuenca (30,000), Riobainba (12,000), 
Amb.'ito, Loja, Latacunga (about 10,000). 
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Egypt 

1. Modern Egyptians of Delta & Desert 

By Arthur Weigall 


Author of ** Egypt from 1798 to 19x4 ' 


I K considering the modem inhabitants 
of Egypt, the primary fact which 
has to be borne in mind is that they 
are essentially the same people as those 
who were the subjects of the Pharaohs. 
We often hear the £g}'ptian peasant 
of the present day called an Arab, and 
it is usual to speak of the Copts, or 
Egyptian Christians, as the only true 
descendants of the ancient race. This, 
however, is quite incorrect. The native 
inhabitants of the Delta and of the Nile 
valley, Christians and Moslems, are all 
true Egyptians of practically unmixed 
blood, with a few minor exceptions, 
such as the Beduins of the desert’s edge, 
or the Levantines and other peoples of 
the cities. 

Though Egyptian civilization took 
on an Arabic 
character, the 
great bulk of the 
natives remained, 
and still remain, 
in essential res- 
pects, unchanged, 
in spite of their 
adoption of the 
Arabic language, 
religion, and 
dress. 

Egypt came by 
conquest under 
the sway of the 
Caliph (Khalifa) 

Omar in a.d. 640, 
and in the follow- 
ing years a certain 
number of immi- 
grants of Arabic 
blood settled on 
the banks of the 
Nile, not in suf- 
ficient numbers, 
however, to affect 
the Egyptian 
stock. This 



DEVOTEE 


Dervish, or holy man, sitting In Oriental fashion in 
the courtyard of a mosque in Cairo 
Phoic, DonM iicLti%k 


Moslem conquest led very shortly to a 
complete severance of the Egyptian race 
into two sections ; for, from this period 
those who then embraced Islam and 
those who remained true to their 
Christian faith, which at the time they 
had already held for some three or four 
centuries, had few dealings with one 
another and never intermarried. 

Between 658 and 906 the country 
was ruled successively by the Ommiads, 
the Abbasides, and the Tulunides, 
Fostat (old Cairo) being the capital and 
Alexandria the seaixirt. Then came 
the Fatimides, and under the rule of 
the first sovereigns of this line the 
country became wealthy and prosperous. 
The next dynasty was that of the 
A,vyubides, founded in 1171 by the 
heroic Salah-ud- 
din, the Saladin 
of the Crusades. 
In 1240 this 
dynasty was 
succeeded by 
the Mamelukes 
(Mamluk) who 
held power for 
nearly three 
centuries. 

Throughout 
this Arabic period 
Cairo was fre- 
quently the main 
seat of the Caliphs 
of Islam, and the 
greatness of 
Egypt in these 
days often 
rivalled that of 
the times of the 
Pharaohs. A 
picture of the 
magfiificence of 
the Egyptian 
Court has been 
left us by the 
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ambassadors of Venice 
who visited the Sultan 
Kansuh in the sixteenth 
century. They describe 
how, on reaching the 
entrance of the royal 
palace, they dismounted 
from their horses and 
ascended a splendid stair- 
case of about fifty steps, 
at the top of which was 
the great portal, where 
300 chieftains, dressed in 
white, black, and green, 
were ranged, so silent and 
so respectful that they 
looked like monks. 

They then passed 
through eleven other door- 
ways, between rows of 
eunuchs, all seated with a 
marvellous air of pride 
and dignity. When they 
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VENDER OF SWEET WATERS 
He b etanding, a picturesque figure, at the 
JCuweileh Gate of Cairo, swing sweet waters 
and inviting the patronage of the passer-bv 
with the cry : " Oh, thirsty one, refresh 
thy heart ; take caie of thy teeth ’* 
PIMo, DanaU McLabh 

reached the twelfth door, they were so 
tired that they had to sit down ; but 
when they were rested they passed on 
into a courtyard which they judged to 
be six times the size of S. Mark's 
Square. On either side were 6,000 men, 
and facing them was a silken tent with 
a raised platform covered with a rich 
carpet, on which was seated the sultan, 
dressed in gorgeous robes, a naked 
scimitar by 1^ side. 

This description will give some idea 
of the glory of Egypt in medieval times ; 
but suddenly the picture changes. In 
15x7, like a blight, the Turks docended 
upon the country, and Selim I. of 



COUNTRY COUSINS ENJOYING A RARE VISIT TO TOWN 
When KiiMmwM bnngs the Nile Valley farmer into town, he will sometimes take the opportumtv to 
oive his whole family an outing In his cotton gown the master strides heside his ass, while bis wives 
huddle together in the quaint coster-cart and the elder children gare wide eyed from a pulpit-rke crate 

Pkoie, Ewing Gnllowav 



NATIVE “OMNIBUS” IN A STREET OF OLD CAIRO 
Neddy seems to have a heavy load, ten passengers, apart from ^e baby, but their weight u so well 
that the task of drawing this nattvo ‘^omiiibus ” is not an over-bucdtoing one. The Catoo 
cart Is the only type of vehicle that can thread the narrow lanes in the old quarter of the aty 

Pkalo, D«mU McLmk 
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Turkey was declared sultan of Egypt. 
At that time Mutawakkil, a descendjmt 
of the Prophet’s uncle, resided at Cairo 
as Caliph of Islam ; but Selim, tho^h 
a foreigner, and not of the sacred line, 
seized the caliphate from him, and 
stripped Egypt of its religious dominion, 
taking the Prophet’s banner and other 
holy relics back with him to Constanti- 
nople, where to this day the Ottoman 
sultans hold the supreme religious office 
which Selim had usurped. 

Robbed and fleeced, Egypt soon 
deteriorated into a mere province of the 


defeated at Konieh in 1832 and ‘at 
Nezib in 1839. 

The grand^n of Mehemet Ali was the 
famous Ismail Pasha, whose extrava- 
gance was so prodigal that in 1875 his 
personal debts amounted to £ 75 , 000 , 000 . 
Undir his rule the Egyptian peasants 
were mercilessly treated, and so high 
was the taxation imposed upon them 
that many once rich farmers preferred 
to wander about the coimtry as beggars 
than till their fields ; and when at last 
Ismail was deposed by the Sultan of 
Turkey, against whom he had more than 



BLENDING OF ORIENT WITH OCCIDENT IN NEW CAIRO 
That ineffable radiance that is the heritage of this land of light suffuses thespacious modern thorough- 
fare; the camel train, the veiled figures, miaht belong to the city of **The Arabian Nights/’ but the 
names on the shop fronts, the electric-light standards, the buildinn themselves bespeak the 
spreading influence of the Occident in the moulding of the Cairo of to-day 

Pko(o, A, W. Cua$r 


Turkish Empire ; and it was in miser- 
able condition when Napoleon invaded 
the country in 1798. He had thought 
to make 'Eg)^t a base for an invasion 
of India, but after the destruction of 
his fleet by Nelson he slipped back to 
France. 'The French army in Egypt 
surrendered in 1801 to the British, who 
themselves evacuated the country two 
years later. Shortly after this Mehemet 
(Mohammed) Ali, " the Lion of the 
Levant," made himself ruler of 
Egj^t, and in 1831 declared war 
against the Turks, whom he decisively 


once prepared to go to war, Egypt was 
left in a state of indescribable penury 
and misery. 

During the reign of Ismail’s successor, 
Tewfik, an anti-foreign revolution was 
led by Arabi Pasha; and the various 
European Powers left preat Britain to 
restore order in the country. Arabi was 
defeated by Sir Garnet Wolseley at 
Tel-el-Kebir in .Z882, and a year later 
Lord Cromer (Sir Evelyn Baring, as 
he then was) assum^ control of 
Egyptian affairs, backed by a British 
army of occupation and amisted by a 
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EASTERN RUNNERS CLEAR THE ROAD FOR THE CARRIAGE OF THE WEST 
Bcyptians. rich at well at poor, ttiU. cling to cuttomt of the immemorial Bait, at teen in thla photo* 
graph of a wealthy Cairene going for a drive In a tmart, up-to-date brougham, but preoeM by j^y 
garbed, barefooted runoert wa^ng their wande and with ttrident criet warning all ordinary folk to 
make way for their employerit oatentatioua progtett 
Pkdo, Ewing Galloway 
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CAMEL CARRIAGE SURVIVING THE INCURSION OF THE MOTOR-CAR 
White the motor car, the taaieab,and the Cairo-Luaor trMn^ I"* are familiar imtitutiona In 
Egypt to-day. the camel carriage, a kind of palanquin on polm boriM betw^ two camela, may tomo' 
«£m be teen in Cairo at a p^tn oonv^nnce, or. gotfeotte to tta ettver^ Ivory ornamentation, a 
feature of the pcoceadoii of a plgrlm cn hit return tram Mecca 
PteMb' (fMtowwd Prm Smk$ 
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“GOOD DONKEYS, SIR— TO RIDE OR TO PHOTOGRAPH’' 

Patient, sure-footed, and generally finer than the European kind, the Egyptian donkey it still necessary 
to the tourist visiting the environs of Cairo and the smaller towns. The donkey-boys give their charges 
names to suit the nationality of the rider and in quest of backsheesh, will invite the passer-by to 
photograph if he does not wish to ride the animal 
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TOO YOUNQ TO THINK OF “YESTERDAY'S SEY'N THOUSAND YEARS” 
boyi an anjoyiac a Maun boor near the mat Tample of AnunoB. at Kaniak. by tba abon ol 
Uw aac^ lake oo ^ich tba foldeo baraiiea M tba andeat Bgyptlaa foda anaiM to have aailed. 
Kamak a ruiaa are the moat woodarfol ia Bgypt,aad ia Sia tfaaa oi thalr ^WiA«y r cowtatiiii 

I Of dcieorat 


of miles of dcieorated temple walls 
PSsfOb d. W. 
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MATERNAL GENTLENESS AND TENDER TRUSTFUL VOUTH 
When young the camel la a very attractive little animal, with Ita innocent expre««ion and white hair, 
fluffy as wool, and this mother and son retting beneath the palms, with the two children mar bv. make 
a delightful picture. For some reason, not dearW defined, perhaps because, ceremonially, it is not a 
dean " animal, the camel does not figure on the monuments 
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PORTABLE MARIONETTE SHOW 
ThH Egyptian equivalent of a Punch and Judy show is carried 
about from plare to place on the showman’s shoulder, the stand 
being a folding tripod. Its back being Oat« the apparatus can be 
set up close against a wall 
Pkdo, W. £. RtckmfdtoH 


band of British officers and civilians, by 
whose energy and self-sacrifice the 
country was gradually restored to its 
prosperity. 

The two great divisions of the 
Egyptian people, the Modems and the 
Copts, have come down iiltfu:t through 
all these vicissitudes ; and though 
Turkish rule succeeded Arabic, and 
British control displaced the Ottoman, 
the peasant or fellfth (pi. fell&htn) still 
follows his old agricultural pursuits and 
minds his own business as he did before 
the Pyramids were built, caring little 
what manner of people sit in the seats 
of the mighty in Cairo, provided only 
that they leave him in peace and tax 
him not unduly. These peasants form 
the bulk of the inhabitants of Egypt 
(estimated at 12,750,900), with the 


Moslems m a proportion 
of more than ten to one 
Copt. 

In the cities there are 
the educated classes, or 
efiendi&t, who wear Euro- 
pean clothes for the most 
part, and, though but a 
fraction of the whole 
population, constitute the 
only articulate portion of 
the nation and the only 
portion interested in poli- 
tics. Before spealdi^ of 
these upper-class dty- 
dwellers, however, it will 
be best to give some 
description of the life of 
the fellfihtn, for they 
constitute the backbone 
and, indeed, all but the 
head and brains of' the 
nation. 

Low^r Eg3rpt, or the 
Delta, is a triangle of flat 
and very fertile land, 
having its apex at Cairo 
some 80 miles, as the crow 
flies, from the sea, with its 
base extending along the 
coast from Alexandria in 
the West to Port Said in 
the East. In this triangle 
there are about a dozen 
large towns ; but villages 
and small hamlets* abound, being dotted 
all over the area, generally at distances 
of no more than two or three miles from 
one another. Most of these villages are 
built on sites unchanged since Pharaomc 
times, and the accum^ulated debris of 
former buildings which have fallen down 
has gradually raised the level of tirti 
ground, so that now these groups 'of 
dwellings appear to stand on little 
natural hillocks, studded all over the 
flat fields of the Delta. 

This part of the country is watered 
by the two main branches of the Nile 
which discharge into the sea at Rosetta 
(Rashtd) and Damietta (Dimy&t), and by 
a pet work of canals. B^de the^ water- 
ways or across the fiel^ run the dusty 
and ill-kept roads which lead from village 
to village: but there are practically 
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OLDEST FORM OF PROCES8(ON: MOSLEM FUNERAL AT CAIRO 
In Bmt buriid must take place within twenty-four hours after death. If deceased be a Moslem the 
body is c^ed first to a masque and then to the cemetery, in a coffin-like wooden bier borne by friends, 
a rich cashmere shawl forming the pall. Hired men and women mourners chant the o( faith, 

and the procession is often led by aged blind men 
PktU, A. W. CuOtr 



ONE WHOSE TURBAN HAS NOW BECOME HIS WINt>INQ-SHBET 
An Arab Is being bonwthraofdi Cabo ea the traditional wooden bier,eairied by Mendn WbUemale 
niathraedoootwaarmoatBlng,tbefeinaleswearabtueflUet If Dervuhes taka part theycarry the Sags 
ot thofar order, and wane times s choo lb oys precede the bier chanting an Arabio poem descripnve of the 
Last Judgament. The oeceased is buried with Us face tosrards Mecca 
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POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE ATTENDING AN ARAB WEDDING IN EGYPT 
Moslem wedding processicuis bear ao outward semblance to those associated with the Mecca pilgrimage. Musicians* on «iv< 

7 palanquins are picturesque features. But all this, as far as the procession from the mosque is concerned, has the bridegroom for the central figure. T 
y Itself fs comparatively private, men only being supposed to be present. The bride awaits the bridegroom at home with her mother, sister, or other feim 

relative, and is repiesented at the wedding by a male proxy 
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no high roads in the English sense 
of the word, and only a few stretches on 
which an automobile, for instance, could 
be dr^en with any comfort. The natives 
move about on foot, or on donkeys, or 
occasionally on camels or horses. When 
the roads permit, the richer landowners 
and oiiiciajs sometimes drive in small 
open carriages built on a European 
model, and drawn by two imdersized 
horses: but a man of substance will 
generally deem it consonant with his 


now connects Egypt with Palestine, 
passing across the desert where once the 
Children of Israel journeyed towards 
the Promised Land. 

In Upper Egypt, that is, from Cairo 
southwards to Assuan (580 miles), the 
habitable country consists merely of a 
strip of fertile land on either side of the 
Nile, passing like a ribbon through the 
vast desert, and having a width of 
anything from a few yards to ten or 
fifteen miles. Villages and hamlets 



BRIDE'S CAVALCADE IN AN EGYPTIAN WEDDING PROCESSION 
A string of camels having* taken the bride’s furnitu«'e to her future husband’s house, the bride goes 
in procession to the bath, under a silken canopy and enveloped in a cashmere shawl, being, with 
similar ceremony, escorted to her future home ; the bridegroom has no opportunity of seeing her 
until the wedding-day, the marriage having been arranged by a third party 
PhoLQ, V, 5 . ManUy 


dignity to jog along astride a humped 
red-leather saddle upon the back of a 
large and well-groomed white donl tey, 
whose arched neck indicates the tight- 
ness of the rider's hold upon the reins. 

Nowadays the country is fairly well 
served by the Egyptian State Raiilwa)/^ 
and the Delta Light Railways, and on 
the main lines ^m Alexandria and 
Port Said to Cairo travelling can be as 
comfortable as in Europe. A good deal 
of local travelling also is done by boat. 
A railway, built during the Great War, 


abound, and at intervals all the way up 
the river there are large towns built 
at the water's edge. High embanked 
roads or tracks across the fields link 
village to village ; and one long railway 
line passes up the valley. 

The Nile, however, is here the great 
highway, the ships going upstream 
with buying sails by the aid of the 
prevalent north-west wind, and floating 
down on the strong current with sails 
furled and only a long oar or two to 
assist the rudder. Above Assuan and the 
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STIRRING PAGEANTRY OF THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 
e «eea« to the BugnlSemt opan tpac* Mlow th« old eitadel of Saladin on the morning of Um departan 
the Hoty Carpet from Cairo for Mecca. Daring the glittering ceremonial the royw remeientatlve 
ae* a crinuon cord anapended from the Mahmal and wUhaa the pilgrimaga aucoem. The carpet, 
atifi black aUk. heavily embroldared with gold, to vahied by Bgyptiana at eighty thouaand poonda 

Pktto, Ctoad K. N, Pwatoal 
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MILITARY DISPLAY AND MAHOMEDAN DEVOTION 
TIm Mahmal* ablate with crimioD, fpreen, and gold, paiaai and the Holy Carpet lollowf . The maitmi 
troope and gaHy clad i^be» the green treat, thy-Une of moequea, bannoca gorgeout with Arabic iet^ 
the mingled loundt of pipe and mnime, the thunder of cannon, the criei of the Dervithet are ttnki^ 
featuret of a ipectacle that ttira the imagination of the moit stolid obiervet 

ai^of CUimd V N Pimma 
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PARADE OP THE MAMMAL 
Egyptian troops escorting the Mabmal on its way to receive 
the royal salute before the pilgrimage starts The Holy Carpet 
is a banging for the sbnne known as the Ka*bah, or House ol 
Allah, in the great mosque at Mecca 
Photo, Mojor G. O. TumboU 


First Cataract to Wadi 
Haifa and the Second 
Cataract, the Nile valley, 
here known as Lower 
Nubia, is still more nar- 
row, there being often no 
cultivated land, or only a 
few 3rards of it on the 
river banks. In all Egypt 
there are about 13,000 
square miles of land suit- 
able for cultivation. The 
names of a great many 
towns and villages have re- 
mained almost unchanged 
since Pharaonic times, as 
for example Damanhur 
(in ancient Egyptian, the 
^urt of Homs) and 
Assuan or Aswin (the 
market). 

The constitution of vil- 
lage life throughout Egypt 
is not unlike that in 
Europe. There is in each 
village a mayor (omdeh), 
generally appointed by 
the governor of the pro- 
vince, and there are the 
sheikhs (shSkh), who are 
usually the chief land- 
owners of the district. The 
omdeh is responsible for the good 
bdraviour of his community, and he has 
at his command abody of village watch- 
men (ghafyr, pi. ghufara). A number 
of villages go to make a markaz or district, 
at some point in which is the police 
headquarters, in charge of the mamour. 

These districts are, in their turn, under 
the control of the mudlr or provincial 
governor, who lives in the chief town of 
the province, he having beoi appointed 
by tile Ministry of the Interior in Caho. 
Ihere are fourteen provinces in all, six 
in the Delta, and eight in Uppw 
The governor’s dlwan or council consists 
of a wekil or vice-governor, an ac- 
countant who is invariably a Copt, a 
tax collector, a chief clerk, a k&^ or 
judge, a police official, a district engmeer 
and architect, a medical officer, and a 
few others. 

The peasants, or feDAhln, live in rather 
miserable little huts, usually built of 


sun-baked mud bricks, either roofed 
with the straw from the tall-growing 
durra com (millet), or else having flat 
roofe supported on split palm-trunks or 
other rafters, whereon ^e small live- 
stock of the household lives — goats, 
chickens, and so forth. Sometimes there 
are walled courtyards in front of the 
dwellings. The dimly-lit rooms inside 
are almost devoid of furniture. A few 
mats lie upon the floors, some earthen- 
ware pots and pans stand in the 
comer, and perhaps there is a bed- 
stead of split fMilm-branches inter- 
laced (siryr). There are sometimes 
several nxnns in these huts, and often 
there is an upper storey — the upper 
room of which one reads in the Bible. 

The houses of the richer natives are 
built more upon the European plan, and 
have two or even three sitor^, a «nall 
cupola lij^ting the middle hall and 
staircase. They are generally white- 
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WAYSIDE CAF^-KEEPER OFFERS HOSPITALITY TO THE PASSER-BY 
It is a favourite resort of Cairene water-carriers who, having disposed of the contents of their goatskins 
and hung them on the wall, here settle down to gossip and refmnment. One of the group, to judge by 
his tattered khaki uniform, has seen more exdtmg service. They are sitting near to the mosque said 
to contain the head of Hoseln, grandson of the Prophet 
PMo, DohM MeLsuh 



AQE SEEKING THE AID OF BETTER EDUCATED YOUTH 
Tn a land of general illiteracy seal makers and scribes are In constant demand. Seals supply the plioe 
of signatures and the scribes bring in their train itinerant dealers In statiooery. Scribes, 
accountants and clerks of Mahomedan Egypt are usus^ Copts^ and at one time as takers of brfbee 
enjoyed a reputation as peerless as that of Mr. rachuns of ** The Beggar’s Opera ” 
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IN TOPSY-TURVY LAND; GROCER'S SHOP IN A CAIRO BAZAAR 
At thd opeoliig of bl« dark, nanowston the nativs grocer and vrovMon Menu perfectiy coa^t 

wlthlfa. Around Urn hie warea axe plied up In a eonfuslngjiiinhle, a box of Brltlah>made cotton amldat 
tlio apieae of the Boat, hanp and auger loevea auapeuled nom the roof, and varioua oereala diaplayed 

In open bezea hy the counter 
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washed or pink-washed, and sometimes 
there will be balconies and a veranda. 
In most villages there are two or three 
such houses, but so crazily are they 
built that It is a wonder how they 
manage to remain erect. The upper 
floors sway and creak as one waJks 
upon them ; the walls lean in all 
directions; and the stone or wooden 
stairs are seldom at right angles to the 
wall There are no drains or sanitation, 
and there is seldom a bath-room. 

In every community there is a mosque, 
but, as there is no priesthood in Islam 
the elders of the village are responsible 


for the services. These mosques are 
often weU-built atod elaborately de- 
corated, but in thq smaller villages they 
are merely bam-l^e buildings with a 
poor attempt^at a minaret. The most 
conspicuous buildings in a village are 
usually the pigeon-towers, for the natives 
encourage the jxesence of these birds, 
whose flesh is one of the most common 
articles of food. 

Egyptian peasants do not eat much 
meat, except during the month of 
Ramadan, when they fast all day and 
consequently require substantial meals 
in the evening They also gorge them- 
selves upon it during the 
feast of Bairam, at mar- 
riage festivals, and so 
ford^. Their staple food 
is bread made firom a 
coarse flour or maize, 
mixed with bean-flour. A 
sauce made of omons and 
butter seasoned with 
herbs, and highly salted, 
is generally prepared in 
the poorer houses, and 
into this the bread is 
dipped. Sour goats' milk 
or buffaloes' m^ is also a 
usual addition to the 
meal ; and broad beans 
and other vegetables are 
eaten. 

In a sheikh's or omdeh's 
house, however, the meals 
are quite elaborate. There 
is a meat soup, into which 
all present dip their bread ; 
a dish of tomatoes and 
rice, perhaps; a 1^ of 
mutton carved wi& a 
knife but eaten with the 
fingers, the host selecting 
tit-bits and handing them 
with a gracious gesture to 
his guests; gherkins 
stuffed with highly sea- 
soned mince; and so forth. 
A great d^ of spked 
coffee is consumed, and 
dgaiettes are universal, 
though the more old-fadi- 
toned natives stiU smoke 
the hookah. The high 



SWEET AND PENSIVE 

Cnee of mm and chann of fom and feattm dlaUncnUb this 
Arab maid, whoMcalaattin has bean ohoaen with charaeterlstie 
aood taste. She nholdingapahnhnnch, an emblem of longlife 
PAfllo, C. 7. Bnijimid 
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EUROPEAN INFLUENCE IN THE LAND OF THE CALIPHS 
How tlie camera has overeome rellgkmi ptejudico and European customi have penetrated ordinary 
eveivdav hfe in the city of the Caliphs may be seen from this pnotographi which shows a member of the 
official oass and his wu& both, with one characteristic esception— -the man's fes— diessed in Western 
garb amid the floral attractions of the charming little garden of their home in Cairo 

Pkm9, Umk 
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officials of the provinces and others 
feed more or less in the European 
manner, at a table, but the lower classes 
squat upon the ground around the dishes. 

The dress of the male peasants is not 
a development of that worn in Pharaonic 
tunes : it was borrowed from the Arabs, 
and is far more voluminous than the 
ancient garb On the shaven head a drab 
felt skuU-cap is worn, and around this a 
yard or two of twisted white cotton is 
wound, so as to form a sort of turban. 
A pair of baggy white cotton drawers are 
tied around ^e waist and extend down 
to the shins ; and over this an indigo- 
dyed cotton shirt (galabiyeh) often 
forms the only garment. 

The better-(&essed classes wear a 
white instead of a blue shirt, and over it 


a black gown with wide sleeves. The 
feet are usually bare, or else stiff red 
leather shoes curling up to a point at 
the toe are carried in the hand and 
slipped on when occasion demands. 
Soft yellow leather shoes are also worn. 
The sheikhs and more wealthy peasants 
generally wear on their heads a soft 
red fez (tarbush) with a blue silk tassel, 
around which the coils of white cotton 
are woimd. Rich robes of striped silk 
are donned, and over all the dark gown 
is worn. A thick and heavy staff of ash 
(nabut) is generally earned in the hand 
by the lower classes, and fights with 
these are not infrequent. 

The dress of the village women in 
Upper Egypt generally consists of a 
single shirt or gown, but in tlie Delta full 
trousers extending down 
to the ankles are often 
worn under this garment. 
Veils are not always worn 
among the peasants, but 
the face is often hidden 
by an outer wrap or 
shawl, which passes over 
the head, and, when eti- 
quette requires, is held 
together in front of the 
face by the hand. 

On the whole the fel- 
l&hin are a law-abiding, 
docile, and patient people, 
having many likable qual- 
ities. They are somewhat 
uncontrolM and noisy, 
and when they quarrel 
they shout at one another 
with faces close together 
and hands raised, but 
they seldom resort to 
serious violence. Often 
they show considerable 
dignity, and as they stride 
atout in their voluminous 
robes they mahe an in- 
spiring picture. lliQr are 
inclined to be bullies, 
however, and th^ take a 
childish delict in holding 
any office which permits 
diem to give orders to 
others. 

Outwardly they often 



YOUNG UFE AND OLD INSCRIPTIONS 
Hwm young Arab glila, poting fpr tMr pbotograpb in front 
of UMluinaofoneof thoandont tcmplaaatXuxor, and parrying 
Uw universal water-bottles of tbe land, lack the knowledge that 
would lend life to tbe faucriptioos behind them. 
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S^pukkralsiUtu* reigns wWUn ; without, in ihegf^of the E^ptian 
sunset, the Great Pyramid of Cheops glows tike moUen gout 


pbolCk DoilaM M«LcWh 



Pichtred inscripHwu on tiu UmpU waU at Af0ditui Habu stitt 
btar witness to the hunting exploits of Rameses III 3»ooo years ago 

Ph«to by p«rmta*laa c( lUpbMl Ttiefc A Som, Ltd. 
















Ruins of the storied temhU of the sad-eyed goddess Hathor rise in 
white beaufy from the plain at Dendera like Ventis from the sea 

PhotOb l>onald Mrlelih 



Pupils from a mission school at Cairo listen to wonder-tales of their 
native land under the mystic gate of the mutilated Sphinx 


Photo, l)rn«iii ^ 



These cheery Berberin boatmen sing chanties and ply their oars 
with ease as they pull the gqUey towards the flo6ded isle of Philae 

Phoio^ Donald McLdth 
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the Colossi of Mentnon have gated eastward 
fwer the Theban plam stnce the far-off days of King AntenhotepUJ 


t 



FftMM P^^ramid of Cheops one looks down on iked of Khafra ; 
b^fond Oie rtpphng sand dunes extends the fertile vaUey of the Nile 


OomUd HeLrfrit 
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Native argosies, taden with golden grain, are watting for the Great 
Nik Briage at Cairo to open and allow them to pass dxiwnstream 

PhotOk Kwinc Oilloway 
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cringe, too, to their superiors in an 
unpleasing manner ; yet actually they 
are most stubborn in regard to their 
rights, and will resist the tax- 
collector, for instance, with great 
obstinacy. They are cunning and not 
particularly truthful, nor are their 
protestations always supported by their 
actions. Yet their gentleness, their 
light-hearte<toess, their love of their 
childr^, their often strict morals, their 
abstemiousness, their great capacity for 
hard work — the Egyptian is the hardest 
worker round the Mediterranean — ^and 
many other good qualities, cause them 
generally to be regarded as a fine race of 
men. 

They are, of course, extremely ig- 
norant, for they learn little beyond the 


Koran at the village school (kutt&b), and 
few can read or write. When they wish 
to write a letter or other document they 
go to a smbe (k&tib), who, for a small 
sum, will indite a flowery epistle. They 
have little national literature, and the 
poenK which they sing to traditional 
refrains are not of much interest, 
though the melodies are quaint and often 
attractive. They sing readily at their 
work, and every traveller on the Nile 
knows the haunting notes of the boy 
driving the bullock or camel which 
turns the sdqieh or s&kiyeh (water- 
wheel). The voice seems to imitate the 
nightingale ; it warbles and chucks and 
gmgles, as thoi^h the singer were pas- 
sionately pouting forth tales of old 
romance, yet actuallv the words have 
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FIXING AN IMPROVISED SAIL TO THEIR TOY CRAFT 
IntMt <» tiMir taak aad as Intsntty watched by two other Juveniles of the opposite Sta.the bovs 
u« making a handkarohief serve as a sail for the home-made boat th^ are aWut to an 

Lake Mensala, the partially-dniiied lagoon which still covets some hundreds of square miles of 
what was onoe put of tbs most fertile area of Egypt 
PMn Owmu arsMsk 
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The conditions of the land are per- 
haps the most favourable of any 
country. The lull sunshine and good 
water supply enable three crops to be 
raised in the year. Yet, owing to the 
cool northerly winds, the clhnate is 
invigorating. The fellShtn work hard 
at the tilling of the soil. Every year 
during the late summer the Nile rises, 
and in the early autumn it overflows 
on to the fields, where it is conducted 
from area to area through sluices and 
flood-gates, so that each tract of country 
in turn receives its share of the inunda- 
tion. As soon as the floods subside, the 
seed is scattered over the wet mud, and 
in Upper Egypt the first harvest is 
reaped between February and March, 
the principal crops being wheat, barley, 
maize, Indian millet, clover, and beans. 
The ground is then ploughed and sown 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 
Her happy smile suggests that 
the obedience to parents, which 
IS the rule among Egyptians 
and Aiabs, is in her case not 
too severely exacted 
Pluda$, Donald McLouh 

little interest when trans- 
lated. 

When a gang of men are 
working toge^er, one of 
them will lead their song and 
the others will join in with 
some repeated phrase, in the 
manner of the 136th Fsalm; 
and those who are not busy 
will clap their hands in 
rhythm until a considerable 
degree of jovial excitement 
is attained. Musicians who 
perform at festivals usually 
play upon a piercing kind of 
flute and b^t time uix>n 
the darabflkka or dnun. 



FIRST LESSONS IN ARABIC 
She IS beciiiniiic to learn the alphabet, the eariy letteit ot 
wbtcbaielnacribed upon the slate. Until teeeail]r,«f Modem 
Egyptians, few except those bdonging to the trading and 
official classes could read or weito 




EGYPTIAN SERVING-MAID AT A PRIVATE WELL IN CAIRO 
Her slight girlish figure, in a pretty cotton gown, has an attractive setting as she stands in the little 
court of the Cairo bouse beside the well, which is protected from the sun’s rays by a trailing plant. 
Ftom the genial smile of this Egyptian serving-maid one may imagine that, despite the lowly and 
somewhat arduous pomdm she bolds, her lot is by no means an unhappy one 

Phtto, DohM MeLeuh 

again, and n second harvest is ready in These agricultural labours, and the 
the early summer. A third crop is often endless work at the water-whed and 
obtained just before the inundation water-hoist (shaddf), combined with 
returns. Sugar and cotton have of late the tending of cam^, water-bufialoes, 
been extensively grown, and the latter oxen, sheep, and so Jorth, leave the 
has brought great wealth to the country, peasant little time for recreation ; 
There are also extensive groves of date- yet he finds time for amusement, 
palms, yielding fruit in September. and takes an active part in the 
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EXPONENTS OF ONE OF EQYPT'8 OLDEST INDUSTRIES 
In the sun-fiUed entrance to their little shop in Cairo the Arab tlnimitbs are hard at work. For 
oountlese centuries the working of tin has held a prominent positloii among Egypt's crafts, and that 
the tinsmiths of to-day are not lacking in commeroial enterprise is shown by the skUfnl way in 
which these men are converting old kerosene tins Into caplster lamps 
Pka$Qt V. 5 . M^nky 
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PLYING NEEDLE AND THREAD IN A CORNER OF OLD CAIRO 
Shops in Orientnl Cniro an Bttia more than oupboaid-UlM receeem to tito ground Horn of boui^ 
atted with iheivia> and anumher oi these ree ewei fom ahyaar With the tailor teen in the Phot^ 
graph hutineia ie brlak or at least p r eie in g, as he hat three aa^tantt plying needle and tnread 
Hit ibop sign ia displayed m AraMe eharactert above the doorway 

A. tr. CaOm 
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social life of the village. There is always 
some function going on — a marriage, a 
birth-feast, a circumcision, or a funeral. 

At a marriage the bride, who is 
generally between eleven and thirteen 
years of age, is first conducted with 
music to the bath, her married friends 
and numbers of young girls joining in 
the procession, which is called Zellet el 
Hammim, and later there are further 


celebrations when she is taken to the 
house of the bridegroom. A birth-feast 
takes place on the seventh day of the 
child’s life; and on the fortieth day 
there is a ceremony of the purification 
of both mother and child. At a cir- 
cumcision (tuhdr) there is a noisy pro- 
cession to and from the house of the 
barber who performs the operation, 
and a feast takes place afterwards. At 



A COOLING DRAUGHT GIVEN IN THE NAME OF ALLAH 
I be eidcriy man teated is wearing the green turban of one wbo has made tlto to Meeea 

and IS receiving in a brass enp a ^ of water from the sturdy looking water-carrier. Mmy of these 
water-carriers are in the aervMe oi benevolent Moslems who employ them to act os diMensetsof 
charity in this way ; others, though poor, often give to those who are poorer stiu 

yawst DomU MeUUk 
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SELLERS OF BEADS AND FLY WHISKS IN A CAIRO STREET 
Berberia bead boys are amooc the more persistent of Cairene street hawkers. Their wares, 
however, are not neceseanly of native make. Quantities of bead ornaments come from British 
and German factories, but they are exceedingly popular among the people of Nubia, where may 
still be seen many precious necklaces of ancient date that have been treasured as family heirlooms 

Pkuto. PtOMiktnf Photo Strvleo 

a funeral the bier is carried at a quick nights the men of a village sometimes 
walk to the mosque and thence to the hold a zikr or sacred dance, in which 
cemet^, the men chanting their creed : each man jumps up and down and 
'* There is no God but God,” etc., to a throws his head fiom side to side, in- 
brisk and rousing tune of very ancient cessantly repeating " 1& il&ha,” until a 
migin. Behind the bier are woihen state of ecstasy is often reached. It is 
friends and relatives, supplemented by not fanatical, however, and seems often 
professional mourners, who beat their to be regard^ as great fun. 
breasts and dishevel their hair. As in The grief-cry and joy-cry of peasant 
Fhar^nic times th^ splash themselves women are common sounds in a native 

with indigo as a sign o£ mourning. village. Both are somewhat like a 

Besides these domestic events a prolonged whinny of a horse — a high- 
number of religious festivals are ob- pitched tremolo on one note ; they are 

served, these being mostly Islamic, uttered at a funeral or a wedding, or 

though some are peculiar to Egypt, and, when some particular disaster or for- 
like the Nile festivals, can be traced tunate event ^occurred. Drunkenness 
back to Pharaonic times. On moonlit and carousal are very rare in village life, 
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caf^ where the townsmen 
sit at marble-topped 
tables, drinking coffee 
or something stronger, 
gambling, or leading the 
native newspapers. 

Here Copts and Moslems 
fraternise in a manner 
unknown in the villages, 
while Syrians and o&er 
Levantines, who talk both 
Arabic and French, mix 
with the natives and call 
themselves Egyptians. 
A number of Turks, 
Armenians, and Jews arc 
also to be found. In Cairo 
and Alexandria there is a 
big resident population of 
Europeans — Italians, 
Greeks, French, and a 
certain number of English , 
but native life goes its own 
way vdthout much regard 
for these foreign elements 

The feli&hin, who form 
the bulk of Egypt s 


MOSLEM WOMEN IN NATIVE DRESS 
Whflewivesof pashas and other wormo of tbe 
upper class In Cano nuy be seen wearing the 
transparent gause yashmak of ConstantinoplcL 
and others keep to the white opaque veil of 
Egypt, their humbler stoters usually wear the 
black face veil with a bead veil or tarbab of 
dark blue muslin or linen 
Moto. 4 G Ktndatt 

for the Moslem religion forbids the drink 
ing of wine ; but among the fellfthtn whom 
chance has brought to the big towns 
there is a certain amount of intemperance. 

The Egyptians of the towns are very 
different from the peasants, whom they 
despise. A great many of them dress in 
European clothes, but a tall, stiff fez 
or tarbdsh with a black tassel is worn 
by all, and is never removed from the 
head except in privacy. When the eye 
travels over a native crowd in one of 
the streets of a town a sea of red tar 
bdshes first catches attention ; but after- 
wards it will be observed that the men 
in native costume and those in European 
dress are mingled together, the former 
generally being in ^ majority. In 
certain streets one will hear the rattle 
of dice or dominoes coming from the 



HOW THE FACE VEIL 18 WORN 
The Egyptian woman’s face veil, or barko» ol 
the commoner type la made of a kind ol 
coarm Uaefc crape which a little gilt 
cylinder keepa tram noae and mouth 
g. «. w. siwa 
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EGYPT : THE EVER-WELCOME WATER-SELLER 

With brass cups and saucers clinking tunefully as he goes, the water-seller is a popular 
figure in Cairo ready to give a draught of sweet water from his goatskin to any weary 
mother 





FLEETING GLIMPSES OF FEMININE CHARMS 
Thickness of veiling seems to vaiy with the social status of the women in Egypt. Women walking in 
the stieets are often impenetrably veiled, whereas those seen driving in smart victorias on the road 
to the Pyramids frequently wear only the lightest of gause which scarcely conceals their features and 

leaves their lustrous eves entirely free 



"NEW WOMEN" ON THE WARPATH IN CAIRCf 
Many Intelligent Egyptianf recognise the backward condition of thdr women due to the Immemorial 
custom of entire seoiusloQ withm the harem, but they advocate caution and circumspection in the 
movement towards emancipation. In disagreement with these a Feminist Party has come into being 
which conducts an active poUcy and numben many women of good social position among its members 

m 



MODERN STUDENTS IN A MOSQUE OF THE MAMELUKES 
Moslem life is inseparable from the Moslem faith. Once a child has mastered the Arabic alphabet 
and numbers, it is instructed m the names of Allah, and at a later aM the Koran forms the basis 
of all training. Here, in the beautiful fourteenth century mosque of El Merdani (the Cup-bearer), 
Cairo, students are undergoing an examination in the book of the Prophet 
PhUOt DonM MelAish 

popul. ion (estimated at 12,750,900) was dethron^ by the British Govern- 

take veiy little interest in politics ; ment, when ’Egypt was declared inde- 
but the dwellers in the towns, and pendent of the Potte and a British 

especially those in Cairo, come much Protectorate. The Protectorate was 

more frequently into contact with terminated in 1922 and Egypt recognized 

officials of the Government, and hence as an independent sovereign state, the 

are much concerned with its doings. British Government reserving for dis- 

The head of the Eg3q>tian state is the cussion questions of communications. 

King. Until December x8, 1914, defence, protection of foreign interests 
Egypt had been a province of the and of minorities, and the Sudan. 

Turkish Empire, the niler being called The Europeanised Egyptians who 
Khedive (though the natives spoke of figure so conspicuously in Cairene and 

him as Efandyna) and being actually a Alexandrian life are smart, well-dressed, 

sort of hereditary viceroy and vassal of intelligent men. many of whom have 

the Ottoman crown. The Khedivial been educated in England or France, 

family was founded by Mehemet Ali, an They are often so light in colour that 

Albanian, vffio obtained the vicer^al they might be mistaken for southern 

throne in the first years of the nine- Europeans. 

teenth century ; but in 1914 his In the laige towns a great many of 
descendant, Abbas Hilmi, adhered to the main streets are built in a more or 

his overlord, the Sultan of Turkey, and less European manner ; but diere are 
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BOYS’ SCHOOL IN A COPTIC CENTRE OP UPPER EGYPT 
Much official encouragement has been given of late years to the native schools m Egypt, of which 
In 1920 there were over 3,000, with more than 200,000 pupils, Government aid being dmndent on the 
giving of effective instruction in reading, writing, and anthmetic, apart from religion. The photograph 

IS of a Mahomedan school at Esneii 



SMALL GIRL GRADUATES IN ELEMENTARY ARABIC 
gypt's awakening to the need of female education is witnessed by the increasing number of young 
lu being sent to the schodls, both native and Chnttian, but the need is emphasiaed by the fact that 
bile in 1921 the 3,3x7 elementary vernacular schools controlled by the provindaf councils had 
xS4,37x boy pupils, the girls only numbered 26,479 
FMcioi, DomM UcLMk 
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MOTIVE POWER FOR FIELD WORK SUPPLIED BY BUFFALO AND CAM^ 
For cutting straw for fodder, as well as for thieshing. the old-fashioned nArag is still Thjs 

machine is a kind of sledge on small Iron wheels or semi-circular plates which are fixed to three Mle- 
trecs and drawn, m a circle, by a pair of cows or buffaloes, or. as m this instance, by camel and buffalo 

Photo J h StSfitHi 



FELLAHIn sifting grain on a farm near LUXOR 

The tellAhIn follow th^ agricultural pursuits In much the same fashion as in the da^ before the 
Pyramids were built, caring little whA manner of people rule at Cairo provided taxation is not too 
heavy and their duly chores can be performed without undue official Interfereuce 

Photo, DomoU MeLoith 
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FELLAH FOLLOWING HIS PLOUGH OF PHARAONIC DESIGN 
For over five thousand years the Egvptian plough has remained unaltered It consists of a piece ot 
wood, bent inwards at an acute angle, ana sh<M with a three-pronged piece of iron, attached to a 
beam with a handle at one end for the ploughman, and a voke at the other for the draught animals 

Photo Pwing Gallon 



DISDAINFUL CAMELS PLOUGHING THE LAND BY THE NILE 
Oxen or bnftaloe* oommonly draw the plouch, as shown in the upper picture, hut camels are frequently 
employed, as here on the Nile bank. In default of other beast of burden, the naUve does not scruple 
to inake use of his wife, and a woman and a donkey harnessed together are a not uncommon sight 

Fkato, DomU iftlMth 
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INFINITE LABOUR THAT BRINGS LITTLE GAIN 
Of themeansby which the Egyptian peasant fannert rate wattr to iirigitd their land* the ou_ 
n the antiquated ahftdhf. Thb labour-exacting machine consists of a pole swung between two rate 
with a mud weight at one end, and a rude bucket bulging from the top of the other. When the water 
IS low several shgdOls are used, one above the other, as seen in the photo^ph 

Pteo, IteeW BicUUk 
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time-worn devices used in EGYPTIAN AGRICULTURE 
In DfjudDle tlie tAbfit xesembles the sftqi«h, with the difference that while the last-named Is furnished 
w"tE SftalnTwwted^ buffaloes, t& Wheel of toe tftbfft has hollowed ! 

water to toe level of toe channel wiiere the tAbfit Is available, a ves»l like the ^dfff Is employed 
Water-wheels used in toe Fayum are sometimes tumra by the weight of the water 



FASHIONING THE CRUDE SPIRAL PUMP ^SED BY THE FELl^fN 
When water has to be raised only a few feet the fWWhIn use a kind of spiral pimp caUed a ttbfit. 
This is a lone lieht wooden cylmder fashioned somewhat after the manner of U*® Artoimedean 
2Sr“id baVto* itSSSSS Sm^Stments In Its hoUow felloes or segments. The Ubfft b seen 

acraw, BOB BBVUm UW.W ^ 
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aiwa3^ intricate areas which remain 
native in character. The shopkeejjere 
retain, to a laige extent, their national 
dress and customs, and the visitor may 
walk through miles of bazaar-like streets, 
where the Middle Ages seem to have 
remained untouched. The houses of the 
middle-class townspeople are built of 
bricks or masonry, and have three 
store)^ The most conspicuous native 
features are the wmdows of the women's 
rooms, which are made of decorative 
lattice-work m wood. There are a few 
old houses still existing which date from 
the Arabic period, and show some of 
those signs of Oriental magnificence 
which we associate with tales of The 
Arabian Nights, but the modem 
tendency of the wealthy native is to 
build himself a house in European 
style, and to fill it with French furniture. 


The upper-class women m the towns 
often wear dresses made in the European 
manner, but in the streets they throw a 
black silk cloak over their heads, and 
wear a white veil hanging from below 
the eyes Their life is very secluded. In 
the afternoons they may be seen driving 
in closed broughams, their white veils, 
heavily powdered faces, and painted 
eyes being momentarily conspicuous as 
they pass. Sometimes, in Cairo, they are 
taken to the Opera, where die Imxes 
reserved for them have white lace 
curtains stretched across the front, so 
that the visitors caimof easily be seen. 

Conditions in the harem (hareem) 
are much the same as those in other 
Mahomedan countries, but better-class 
Egyptians do not often have more than 
one wife. The eunuchs who act as 
servants in the harems are n^[roes from 




WATER OF LIFE: AN IRRIGATION CANAL NEAR MEMPHIS 
Pt, where the rainfall la virtually nil, would be an uninhabitable desert but for the water tup- 
illed by the Nile. Irrigation is the vital task of the people, and the deveiopment of the country 
iepends eatireiy oa the control of the Nile water by dams, its storage in reservoiiSp and theestiosion 
of Irrigation canals to the regions still uncultivated 
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APOSTOLIC OCCUPATION IN A PORT WITH A RIOTOUS PAST 
The old fisherman here seen winding twine lor his nets can recall the time when, before vessels 
could go through the Sues Canal at night. Port Said, besides being a great coaling station, was a 
sink of two worlds." Ships now pass In the night to every sea in the world, while the port Itself 
leads nowhere but to the raw Arabian desert or a salt and sandy shoal 
PMo, DonM McUiik 

the Sudan. In both Egyptian and twin minarets being the most con- 
European houses the ordin^ servants spicuous budding in the city The 
— who are nearly always males — are annual pilgrimage to Mecca is widely 
generally natives of Nubia, being known made, and the return of the pilgrims 
as Berberines (Barabara). (mahmal) to Cairo is one of the great 

The upper-dass Egyptians of the events . of the year. Egypt has the 
cities are not strict in their religious honour of supplying each year the 
habits, many of them, indeed, being sacred carpet (l&weh) serves 

agnostics. There am sex'eral mag* as the coverini' of the Ka'ba at Mecca, 
nificent mosques in Cairo, that of and the veil which hangs before the door. 
^fehemet Ali, with its great dome and These are specially made at the ruler's 
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WHERE MANY T0NGUE8 INVITE THE PURCHASE OF MANY WARES 
The market if at Assuan, near to the First Cataract, and before the Mahdlst rising of sS 84-98 ^ ceatre 
of a flourishing trade with Abyssinia and the Sudan. An historic spot, Assuan is a withering place 
for Egyptians, Greeks, Levantines, Nubians, and Bishkrto, as well as a popular tourist resort, and 
trades in oil. rubber, feathers, skins, wax, horns, senna leaves, and ivory 

Phoio, Dammid MicLsiik 
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expense, and are sent out annually the city is the imposing square, called 
with the pilgrintt’ caravan. The great Place Mehemet Ali, which appears 
religious university of Cairo is £ 1 -Azhar, wholly Eunqiean, with the Church of 
founded in 970, and here there are S. Mark on one side and the Law Courts 
generally from 7,000 to 9.000 students. and Exchange on the others. Fine 
Menticm has been made of the lar{^ streets of French-looking shops are to be 
European population of Egypt ; and it seen, and the dectric trams go clanging 
will here be as to gUmce for a to and fro, while many automobiles 
moment at the country from this angle, and carriages convey a sense of Western 
The great seaport of Alexandria seems, prosperity, lliere are beautiful parks 
at fimt sight, to be ‘much like any and gardens; and along the sea-front 
southern Froach or Italian town. There to the east of the city hundreds of fine 
are the busy quays and docks, ware- and sometimes really palatial residences 
houses and offices, and the waters are stand amidst trees and rich flower-beds, 
crowded with European shipping. In Here there is a casino, and on the 



NATIVE MEAT MARKET AT BEORA8HEIN 
Within tbatr paiiaadad andosttie tha butdien diaplay thair cbdoe cnta hung from wooden framaa, 
with tha dteadvantaga to Buropaan ayaa that they aia axpoaad to tha blown aand and patranaga of tha 
fliaa. BedTaiheinlaacolIaetianof mud liovda,aix>at an hoar's railway JoumayfrMn Caiip, notabla 
at a starting-point for tourists visiting tha slta of andant Mamphis and tha naeropolis of Sakkara 

PMo, if. W. CaMw 
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WATER-CARRIERS GETTINQ SUPPLIES DIRECT FROM THE NILE 
At one tinM an Cm pepple la Cairo wan dependent on the mnddy water of the NUd bnnght to their 
dooiB by predeeaaaare of the wateroaniete here aaea raplenlahmf *»«■»> fwtrfrfu veeaela at Lnaor. 


ooio by pradeeaaaan of the wateroaniate here aaea rapleeddimc *»«■»> fwtrfrfu veeaela at Lnaor. 
The wateroarxier la fraqnantly Urad to dlipanaa water ^atnltonily, aapadally on iaaat daya 

nttim, OmM ittlM 
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CHILDREN OF THE ARAB VILLAGE OF KARNAK 
Ihey lead a hard life, but their mutual affection is suggested by the protective arm the elder giti 
has extended over each boy’s shotilder. They make a somewhat pathetic mup» standing beneath 
the palms that look down upon the mud walls of their huinble home 
Photo, Donald MeLotih 
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LINKED SWEETNESS LONG DRAWN OUT 
The boys are chewing BUgar*caoet a favourite form of sweetmat. Of late j 
has been given In Egypt to the cultivation of sugar-cane. Ope variety* wi 
been grown all over the country since its Introduction from India In the d 

Photo, A. W Cnilot 


years a great impetus 
which Is eaten raw* has 
days of the Caliphs 


Dto 





PEACEFUL SCENE NEAR THE BATTLE GROUND OF TEL-EL*KEBIR 
The vUlage is enjoying a well-earned rest after toii upon his little farm, not far fi^ the 

spot where the BtiUsh defeated Arabi in i88a. He and all his class possess a knowledge of ^culture 
peculiarly thorough within its limits, and to it he adds experience in poultry-keeping, including the 
use of the incubator, for the hens of Egypt do not sit 
PkUOt C T England 



ARAB SWEETMEAT MAKERS: A TOFFEE STALL UNDER THE PALMS 
Toffee— a hardbake consisting simply of togar and butter— Is one of the easiest sweetmeate to nmu- 
facture, and enjoys an immense populanty among Egyptians. Arab women taye it to iai fs 
quantities on big pans heated over open-air stoves built of mud. A palm grove, lite Uiat MMi to 
this picture, makes a very pleasant sweet shop and taetacy coasblnad 
Ptth, K. A. Bti Mkm t U t 
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VISION OF GRACE AND CHARM IN A. RURAL SETTING 
She to weaxtoig a short veil with festoons of Venetian seqnins or gold coins, Sager rings, and bracelets, 
and her hair to plaited with silken strings, esc** of which has a tassel at one end. The earthenware jar 
or vat from whteb she is drawing water for drinidng purposes to noUble for its quality of keeping the 

contents fresh and cod 
FMn C. r. 
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mo«t avtoing right* aloag fh* bank* of tba Nil* 

PM«b DwmM MaUUk 
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SIMPLE LIFE AMID THE PALM GROVES OF MARQ 
Pamoot for its ptlm gcovefitlie vilUn of Mii«, whoia inhabitants tra here leni more or lest busy bMida 
the little stream that usMwy nms tDroiu^ the street, lies north of the mins of HeliopoUs, and not far 
from another small vfllafA liataiiya, where the Vircin and Child are said to have rested nnder a 

sycamore dnring the light into Bgyyt 
^M0, DomM MuUiuk 
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HUMAN SPIDERS SPINNING IN AN EGYPTIAN ROPEWALK 
Cordage Is still made bv hand in Egypt In the method descnbed by Longfellow In his poem 
•• The^^Ropcwalk.” The twisting of the fibre is accomplished by a walking backwards down 
thi walk, «id spinning fiom the*hemp which is strung round As he and up 

the walk, the long threads gleam in the «un streaming through the portholes 
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ARAB ASSISTANT TAKING HIS TRICK AT THE WHEEL 
The twist IS imparted to the coid by a wheel which a boy keeps turning " with a drowsy, drewiy 
sound." To smire untfonnity in ue yarn, the revolutions of the smeel most a oomtet 
raUo to the walking pace of the spinner, wlio therefow telto »*>e Jwtt t^ to 

ID the speed of the wheel, or when lor any reason he himself to <Miged to stov waDring 

Pfestss, £. A. Bre f U ws il r 
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WOMEN MAKING FUEL FROM THE SWEEPINGS OF THE STREETS 

Aaimal droppings are very largely used for fuel throughout Egypt, es in many parts of Africa, 
Asia, and &uth America In Egypt women collect tne material in bushels, and make it Into 
small cakes which they lay out on the sand to dry in the sun as here depicted. When dtv the 
cakes are collected and sold In the desert camel dung is virtually the only fuel available 

Pkdo, E A BfaiikwatU 



FOLLOWERS OF AN ANCIENT HANDICRAFT ENGROSSED IN THEIR TOIL 

This carpenter of Cairo tmWan. the wood with a loof>handled chisel guided by his toes, while the 

tad •tring worl^^ his bor assist»t He fs ^ten ^ turning 
the Uttle PM used in —mA the famous mesbrebtya window screens and lattices. Small boy workers 

are a regular feature o( the native basaan 
aawok A. w. Ctout 
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SHOPKEEPER OF CAIRO SEATED LIKE A SAINT IN A SHRINE 
Pottery ware, large qtiantitioe/)l which are made in aouthem Egypt, fonaathe atock In tr^ ol thfci 
Cairo xradininan, whoag nttlto^ la tyj^eal of one who knoiwa bia gooda are in imiveraid d wMm d. 
Very approprlatdy the photographer nxed hia camera at a moment when one of the old Cairene 

watercarriera waa in the act of paaiing by 

PkctCt /• F. S$0P$n$ 
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EGYPTIAN WEDGWOOD AT WORK 
In Egvpt, an early home of the potter's craft, the work Is still 
carriM on in primitive style, the worker spinning one wheel with 
his foot while with his hands he fashions the vessel on the other 
Photo, A, W, CuUer 


terrace the band {days, 
while the re»dents sit 
about at little tables 
drinking their coffee in 
the European manner. 

On the beach, in the 
warm weather, th^e are 
bathing-huts and tents, 
and the life of an ordinary 
French watering-place is 
reproduced. T^ere are 
an excellent racecourse, 
yachting club, golf links, 
and so forth; and the 
world of fashion is much 
in evidence. 

Port Said, the other 
important seaport, is a 
much less imposing place, 
though its docks are 
extensive, and there axe 
always great liners and 
battleships lying at anchor 
at the mouth of the Canal. 

The European residents 
are here for the most part 
of small standing, and 
there is not the same 
resemblancetoContinental 
conditions which is to be 
observed at Alexandria. 

In the days before the 
Suez Canal was navigable 
at night-time, Port Said 
had a bad name for immorality ; but 
now it is probably no worse than other 
Eastern ports. 

In Cairo there is a large European 
population, and the main parts of the 
dty give the appearance of being 
entirely European. Some of the streets 
of shops resemble those of important 
Continental cities; and there is little 
that is Oriental in the great Plaoe 
de rOp4ra with its fine Opera House, or 
on the river front where huge hotels 
smd public buildings stand, or in the 
•residential quarters where magnificent 
Eurc^rean houses or blocks of flats rise 
on dther side of quiet, well-kept streets. 

Of course, in Cairo these European 
conditions are due in part to the presence 
of great numbers of tourists each 
winter season, whose cqmfort has to be 
catered for ; but the resident European 


population is wealthy enough to have 
created the demand for elegance on its 
own account. The English colony is, in the 
main, not resident in the true sense ; for 
each individual expects to return some 
day to his own country. But the other 
European colonies consist mainly of 
families permanently settled in this city. 

In the winter season the great hotels 
form the centres of fashionable life, 
and there are endless dances and 
amusements for all the wdl-to-do to 
indulge in. In the summer these 
families generally migrate to Alexandria, 
where the climate is fairly cool, or to 
the hills of Syria, or sometimes C)q}rus. 

Before the Great War a considerable 
part of the native population made 
its livelihood out of the presence of the 
tourists, and to some extent they 
continue to do so. At the Pyramids 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE AND DEATH 
The BIsh&rto boy and nrl are standing at one of the entranoee to the ancient Arab cemetery eaat of 
Assuan, where the people of this Nuhfan tribe have their rode dw^UIngs amid the simple graves and 
domed tombs of the dead. Ihe BishArtn axe a pastoral pecmle, but occasionally one of them may be 
seen astride a camel m charge of the desert mail 
PJMo, if. w. Cnam 
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MAY AND DECEMBCR ON THE HOLY ISLAND OF PHILAE 



A. W. CNdiT 
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8HAQQY*HAIRED KINSFOLK OF KIPLING'S FUZZY WUZZi 




They rear aheep, goats, and camels, ooUact aemia'leavas for tradn7 ami wavlb* hair^ 
n luuy-wussi sfyle, or hangliif down in numeroiis plaits, as lllaetrated on pages 6so-6si 

d. W. Cmdm 
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a tribe ci Beduins (smg. : Bedaui , 
pi. : Bedauln) earns its living by 
ccmducting these sightseers over the 
ruins; at all the antiquarian centres 
there are hosts of donkey-boys and 
dragomans ; on the Nile there are 
hundreds of steamers and houseboats 
(dahaUyeh) with native crews ; and a 
great number of shops in the bazaars 
and dsewhere depend almost entirely 
on the custom of these visitors. 

This influence is noticeable in Cairo 
and at the centres of historic interest 
in Upper Egypt ; and the presence of 
Europeans has left its mark throughout 
the whole country, though not so 




SUPERMAN OF THE NUBIAN DESERT 

to tho ^yileathr hoodioino, putenl, but pugnadom 
Mbt of the Biihirfu. be nvae io an eocampment near Aaauan, 
and, armed with aanilet and aword, la ready for any emetfcncy 


MODERN CUSHITES 
This Bisb&rtn boy and 
his Nubian companion 
belong, with theAb&bdeh, 
to that part of Egypt 
near to and south of 
Assuan known once as 
the land of Cush 

strongly in the out-of- 
the-way places Helwan, 
about fourteen miles 
to the south of Cano; 
Luxor, some 418 miles 
farther south, in the 
Theban Plain ; and 
Assuan, at the First 
Cataract (580 miles from 
Cairo), are the chief 
health resorts Helwan, 
with its dear desert 
atmosphere, possesses 
warm natural springs, 
baths, .and a fine 
sanatorium. The 
extensive antiquarian 
attractions at Luxor 
make of it a tourist 
Mecca; its climate is 
warm and dry, but 
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the driest of all the Egyptian hc^th 
resorts is Assuan, which is specially 
favoured by visitors in winter, and the 
air of which is bracing while warmer 
than that at Luxor. In the smaller 
towns one sees gardens being laid wt 
on the Western mode), houses being 
built on Western plans, and roads being 
made. To all this, however, the 
peasants or fell&hin are more or less 
indifferent ; and they, after all, are the 
backbone of the nation. They go their 
own way and lead their own lives in the 
manner of their ancestors, nor do they 
realize in the least that their security 
and freedom from oppression is due so 
largely to the fact that their Govern- 
ment has been under the eye of the West 
for now nearly half a century. 

There is one section of the population 
of Eg3rpt, however, with which neither 
European nor official native life has 
come into much contact, namely, the 
Beduins who inhabit the great tracts 


of desert on either side of the Nile. 
These nomads of the wilderness are 
divided into two races. Firstly, there 
are the Beduins proper, who live in 
the northern area, and whose bravery, 
chivalry, and pride of race are known 
to all readers of romance. Many of these 
men have acquired money by trade in 
camels, goats, etc., and one sees them 
richly clad in flowing robes of silk, their 
finely chased daggers and pistols thrust 
into their sashes. Others arc extremely 
lean and poor, and live in wretched tents, 
a few goats being their only livestock. 

Secondly, there are the inhabitants 
of the Arabian Desert which lies between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and who arc 
called Abfibdeh. These men are of 
much milder and less honourable 
character. They are alwa)rs underfed 
and impoverished, and they wander in 
somewhat good-for-nothing fa^on from 
place to place. They are widely scattered 
and may be found in small groups 



GIRL GOATHERDS OF THE BISH^RtN RACE 
BithArln childreiit who belong to one of the two branches of the Beja Beduins, the other being 
the Abhbdeh, are usually handsome, with hair either curly or anointed with castor«oil, and doeely 
plaited. They help their elders as goatherds or in other work of the Idnd, and are often seen hawkh^ 

beadb and other small waxes In Aasuan 
PJhofe, D9nM MtUiik 
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ARAB DAIRYMAID AND HER GOATSKIN CHURN 
The goatskin to suspended by ropes from the broken stem of a date palm, which to placed against 
the wall of the dweUing, the method of butter-making adopted In this village near Cairo Mm 
similar to that of the Beduins illustrated on page i8i. The mother of the veiled dairjrmaid to 
carrying a young child astride over one shoulder in characteristic Egyptian fashion 

PM«, A. W. Cutler 

wherever tliere is a well and a little visitors to that centre. Th^ gain a 

scrub on which their goats and camels livelihood by a small trade in camels 

may feed. Though they are Moslems and goats, and by the collectitm of senna 

in name, their rdigious practices are leaves, which are sold for a fair price, 

very lax and are mixed with remnants Altogether the Beduin population 
of their old star-worship. within the Egyptian sphere must be 

Further south, in the desert adjoining close on a million ; but they can hardly 

the Nubian reaches of the Nile, there be considered as an important factor 

are tribes of nomads known as Bi^&rtn, in the life of the nation, for they are, 

whose identity is seen by their long so to speak, lost in the vast spaces of 

“ fuzzy " hair. At Assuan there is a the desert. The fell&hln have a grwt 

mudi-vifated camp of these primitive horror of the desert, and are not easily 

people, whidi will be knoum to all persuaded to enter it. The Beduins, on 
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the other hand, despise the dwellers in 
the ctdtivated lands beside the Nile, and 
regard them as slaves in bondage to 
the tax-gatherers and the Government 
officials. 

The Beduins are not conscribed for 
the army, whereas all the fellihin are 
liable for service. The Egyptian Army, 
it may be mentioned, is 18,000 strong, 
and constitutes a fine body of men, 
highly trained and smartly drilled under 
the supervision of British officers. 

Egyptians of all classes are very 
superstitious, and they retain an extra- 
ordinary number of minor rites, magical 
devices, and queer beliefs, handed 



BEADED BEAUTY OF THE DE8ERT 
B«i>eath bar looM head-vaU abe it weuinf • kind o< turban or 
oap elaborately ornamented with beadwock, and with lonf 
plaited tawebi while around ber neck is a rkb profuaioa of tbo 
beaded neeklacea bdoved of tbo Nubian women 
Fktu, 0. T. 


down from Pharaonic times. For 
example, most Egyptians believe that 
the younger of two twins has the power 
to turn himself into a cat at will. The 
belief in ghosts, spirits, and jinns is 
univosal ; and evoy peasant will 
tell you of the ghostly city of gold which 
lies somewhere in the western desert, 
and has been seen from time to time by 
travellers. 

All manner of amulets are worn ; 
and women, for instance, will tie a 
hedgehog’s foot around their necks to 
ensure a safe delivery. Fear of the evil 
eye is prevalent, and small peasant 
children are taught to avoid it by 
. different artifices, 
especially when European 
strangers are present. 
Medical knowledge was 
of the most primitive 
character until Western 
influence began to prevail ; 
but evenjuow magical rites 
are resorted to on all sides 
for the cure of sickness. 

A notable feature of the 
Egyptian landscape is to 
be found in its trees and 
plantations which, since 
the time of the Khedive 
Ismail, have been con- 
siderably extended. The 
lebbakh, sometimes, but 
incorrectly, called the 
acacia of the Nile, affords 
umbrageous shade, and 
other trees of modem 
growth include the 
poinciana pulcherrima, 
jacaranda, eucalyptus, fig- 
trees, and many varieties 
of palms. The ancient 
thorn-tree, acada nilotica, 
the acacia famesiana, 
sycamore, zizyphus, 
tamarisk, mulberry, date- 
palm, and dfim-palm 
thrive, as do the vine, the 
pomegranate, and many 
decorative plants sudh 
as roses, oleanders, 
carnations, andgeraniums, 
while wild flowers fringe ' 
the canals, and m spring 
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From Ute Mokaitam htights tiu musing Egyptian surveys Saladin's 
Citadel and the domes and minarets ofEairo **the victorious " 
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MmUmtal OrmUai tffuis at* masud in this vista nsat ths ffWr 
GaUtSaksn ths minatH of ths wondrous Blu* Afosfiw tapsrs to ths sky 
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Though /he euskmefs wko eat ai his mas/ahatl are onfy the poor 
class, the coohshop-heeper drioes a hteraim trade in old Cairo 

Pholc^ DooiM MeLd* 
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At eventide. With their doubie nargiUk on the gnund between them 
two oid cronies enjoy a quiet game of draughts in their courtyard 

PkotiS Donald McLabli 
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ENIGMATIC AS HER NATIVE EGYPT 

To her native charms are added the attractions of artistic dress 
and ornament : an embroidered tdkeeyeh. or head shawl, worn 
over a close-fitting bejewelled turban, necklace of coins, ear-nngs, 
and many stnngs of beads manifold in form and colour 
Photo. W, F, Wtlhi 


red poppies and yellow 
daisies and the white star 
of Bethlehem deck the 
sand dunes, and in the 
small oases tiny marigolds, 
mignonette, stocks, and 
many other familiar 
growths form a carpet 
beneath the palms. 

Although the Egyptians 
are mentally and 
physically so similar to 
their ancestors of ancient 
times, they now show 
little if any veneration for 
the antiquities and ruins 
which have come down to 
them from those far-olf 
days. Temples, p3n'amids, 
rock- tombs, and so forth 
are to be seen from end to 
end of Egypt ; but were 
it not for the strict 
government supervision 
established by Europeans, 
the inscribed, sculptured, 
or painted monuments 
would long since have 
been defaced and smashed 
by the natives, to be sold 
to travellers. The Depart- 
ment of Antiquities is a 
branch of the ministry of 
public works, and in its 
charge are all ancient 
buildings, cemeteries, etc., 
as well as the great 
museum at* Cairo. Most 
of the chief officials of this department 
are either English or French. 

Of the great modem works the most 
notable ar^ the Suez Canal and the 
Assuan dam. The former was made by 
French engineers under de Lesseps ^nd 
was opened in 1869 ; and in 1875 Ismail 
Pasha sold 176,602 of the shares to the 
British Government. Before the Great 
War more than 60 per cent, of the gross 
tonnage using this waterway was British. 
The A^uan dam was erected by British 
engineers at the First Cataract with the 
object of holding up some of the surplus 
water of the Nile during the periods of 
the floods, so as to form a huge reservoir 
for use when the river would otherwise 
9N 


be low. The work has been of immense 
service to Egyptian agriculture. There 
are also great barrages at Esneh, 
Assiut, and near Cairo. 

Egypt of the present day has much 
the same frontiers as it had in the time 
of the Pharaohs, except to the South, 
where its dominions have been greatly 
increa.sed by British aid. On the East 
it includes Sinai and the Arabian desert 
along the Red Sea coast ; on the West it 
embraces vast tracts of the Libyan desert 
with its many oases verging on that part 
of the Italian possessions known as the 
province of Libya, and lying between 
Egypt and Tunisia. In association with 
Britain it is joint-mistress of the Sudan. 

*«3 
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Egypt 

11. Beduin & Senussi of the Libyan Desert 

By Captain R. S. Gwatkin- Williams 

Author of '*In the Hands of the Senussi 


L ibya, the ancient Greek name 
for North Africa in general, is 
mentioned by Homer as a “ land 
of great fertility." Historians of those 
days relate that North Africa was at 
one time covered with orchards, ^hich 
stretched from Mprocco as far east as 
Persia. That the Libya of the present 
day does not present this fertile wooded 
appearance is but to assert the obvious. 
Nevertheless, the fossil forests of im- 
mense trees encountered by the traveller 
in unexpected parts of the interior 
certainly substantiate the arboreal 
character of Libya in prehistoric times. 

The Libyan Desert itself has no 
precise boundaries, for it is merely a 
continuation eastwards of the Great 
Sahara. Generally speaking, however, 
it denotes the desert country lying west 
of the Nile north of the tropic of Cancer, 
and stretching across Egypt and Cyren- 
aica as far west as longitude 20 degrees 
east. At one time the whole of this 
country must have been a sea bottom, 
and great parts of it are now one vast 
marine cemetery of fossil shells and 
coral. On the north it is bounded by 
the Taref 
Mountains, 
which run 
close to the 
Mediterra- 
nean sea- 
board, and 
rise precipi- 
tously from 
it to a height 
ot six or 
seven hun 
dred feet. 

On the re- 
verse side 
the land 
slopes gently 
southward 
in an almost 


level tableland for two hundred miles, 
until the line of the oases Siwa, 
Jarabub (or Jaghabub), etc., is reached; 
here the level dips to seventy feet 
below that of the sea. 

The plateau itself is known as the 
Libyan Plateau, and is one of the most 
desolate, waterless places in the world, 
with an average annual rainfall of less 
than six inches. This plateau is one 
of the main features of the Libyain 
Desert. It is entirely treeless, almost 
featureless, and covered with IwuUlers 
and stones, the soil being a light clay 
over limestone. Occasionally the flat 
surface is broken by low hills, or inter- 
sected by ancient watercourses, and in 
these a few stunted fig-trees and bushes 
manage to exist. During the period of 
the winter rains a sparse herbage also 
springs up, and it is gay with flowers, 
but at other times the Libyan Plateau 
is desolation unimaginable. 

The chain of oases, however, though 
of small e.xtcnt, is extremely fertile, 
and supports a teeming population. In 
them are abundant springs of water, 
and the date-palm is cultivated. South 

and west of 
the oases are 
further des- 
erts, mostly 
of sand, and 
these merge 
into the Sa- 
hara. 

North of 
the desert, 
on the Medi- 
terranean, 
are numer- 
ous good 
ports, better 
known, pro- 
bably, to the 
ancie n ts 
than to 
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oureelvcs, and from them the old 
Roman roads stretch into the interior 
amid a debris of broken tiles and 
pottery. Down them of old came the 
merchandise of the desert — frankincense 
and myrrh, slaves, ivory, and ostrich 
feathers. One of these ports— Tobruk, 
in Cyrcnaica — is noted for having 
sheltered the whole British fleet under 
Nelson Farther east in Egypt is Solium, 
now the landing-place for aeroplanes 
making for the Orient. 

A few miles farther yet, and we are 
at the spot whence Alexander the Great 
started his bold journey across two 
hundred miles of desert to consult the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, situated in 
what is now the oasis of Siwa. He 
succeeded, and on his return built 
Alexandria But Cambyses, who pre- 
ceded him with a large army, was 


swallowed up by the desert sands, 
leaving no trace. 

Along the coastline the rainfall is 
slightly better than in the interior, and 
cultivation is possible in places. Crops 
of barley are sown in the autumn, to 
be reap^ in the following May, and 
this grain is in much demand by English 
brewers, owing to the excellence of its 
malting qualities. But in the general 
fertility of the land as recorded by 
ancient historians, it is at first hard to 
believe. Yet Libya was undoubtedly one 
of the granaries of Ancient Rome. A 
sojourn in the interior of the country 
will indeed soon persuade the traveller 
that such was a fact. Probably one of 
the first phenomena to impress itself 
upon him will be the enormous number of 
mounds which dot the desert’s surface 
Sometimes there are as many as 




HISTORIC INDUSTRY WITH POSSIBILITIES OF GREAT DEVELOPMENT 
Universally valued for its oil, the olive tree dounshes in Libya, its culture, important in Roman 
times, IS regarded as lending itself to extensive development. The olive crushing mill at Siwa, shown 
in the photograph, is of the type used in Biblical days. Presses of the kind are to be found in Cairo, 
where they are used for extracting o*l from cotton seed 
PketOt Rosito FQfbn 


twenty or thirty of them in sight at 
once. These mounds mark the site of 
" bir,” the rock-hewn cisterns of a 
vanished race, of the ancient colonists 
of Rome and still earlier civilizations. 
They in themselves are proof positive 
of the large population which the 
country once supported. Probably the 
rainfall was then greater, but the inroad 
of pastoral Arabs with their nibbling 
flocks of goats and sheep in the seventh 
century would in itself tend rapidly to 
deforest the country, and consequently 
di min ish the amount of moisture. 

The present inhabitants of the country 
are, as they have been since the dawn 
of history, l^rbers. In fact, the name of 
one of the principal Berber tribes is 
supposed to be preserved in the word 
Africa. This aboriginal Berber stock has , 
at various times been infused with 
Phoenician, Greek, Roman, and Arab 
blood, to say nothing of the negro strain 
introduced by femde slaves from the 
Sudan. 

Nevertheless, taking them as a whole, 
the Berber Beduin of the Libyan 
Desert is of patrician appearance, a 
well-set-up man of Aryan features, 
and having a skin little darker than 
that of Ae southern European. In 
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appearance and habits he has altered 
not at all in the last two thousand 
years, as the following description by 
Diodorus Siculus, a contemporary of 
our Lord, will serve to illustrate. He 
says : " They highly prize and value 
their liberty, and when any strong armies 
invade them, they presently fly into 
the wilderness, as to a strong fort or 
castle, for refuge ; for no water being 
there to be had, none can follow them 
through these deserts. But as to them- 
selves, they have a sure and safe retreat 
by the help of earthen pots and vessels 
hid in the ground prepared beforehand. 
For the soil is a fat ^y, under which 
lies a soft stone, in which they dig great 
caves, very narrow at the entrance, 
but enlarging by degrees as they 
increase in depth, till they come at 
length to that bigness as to be a hundred 
feet square. These caves they fill up 
to the mouth with rainwater ; then 
they lay all even with the ground, and 
leave certain marks whece to find the 
place, known to none but themselves.” 

Every word of this description written 
by Siculus applies to the Berber of to-day, 
and cannot be improved upon. If 
anyone doubt, let him ask of the 
War Offices of Britain, France, or 
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Italy, of all countries who have had war 
in North Africa Let him ask of them 
what is their opinion of the elusive 
Beduin of the interior, who, retiring 
into his wilderness as to " a strong fort 
or castle," defies their utmost efforts 
to bring him to account. In their 
own deserts the Beduins are the most 


armoured car in modem war, that the 
Beduin has met his master. 

For days these Beduins will cover 
forty-mile marches without water. They 
and their camels, their flocks, asses, 
and horses, are accustomed, when 
pressed, to go for a week without 
it. Their food, as in the days 



of Siculus, consists of 
flesh, roots, and milk, to 
which they add, when 
available, snails, barley 
cakes, rice, and tea. In 
character a Berber Bed- 
uin is akin to the Arab. 
To tell the truth is to 
him a positive pain, 
thieving is a birthright, 
dirt and poverty are his 
inseparable companions. 
To his enemies, treachery 
IS praiseworthy, cruelty 
natural. Yet, m his own 
tent, he is generous and 
hospitable to a fault, 
with a child-like heart 
which is both mtelligent 
and kindly. Bom with 
an indolent nature, he 
has, when called upon, 
the volcanic energy of a 
score of Europeans. 
Withal, he fiercely loves 
his liberty and the 
hideous desert which he 
inhabits, and which he 
firmly believes to be the 
fairest place in all the 
world. 

A fuller description of 
the "bir,” or desert water 
supplies, than that given 
by Siculus may be of 


NATIVE WOMAN OF AUJILA interest. When one is to 


Carrying a bundle of washing on her head, she is muffled in the he Ang the lower nortion 

folds of a long garment caJM a tobh, the indigo of which stands ^ ^ 

out m the bnihant sunshine. The Aujila women wear gold ear- 01 ^ rocky Slope IS CuOSen. 

nngs, and have tnbal tattoo marks on forehead and chm Jn the flat desert it is 


Pkoio, RosUm Forb0i 

mobile warriors in the world, whom 
neither cavalry nor mfantry can hope 
to follow, and who, from their safe 
fastnesses and hidden water supplies, 
can afford to laugh kt the slow-moving 
might of Europe. It is only quite 
recently, with the advent of the 


often only possible to 
perceive this slope by Isdng flat on the 
ground, but once prone it is easier to 
make out the least change of levd. 
Having selected the site, a narrow hole, 
little more than a foot square, is ex- 
cavated in the soft limestone rock. 
As the diggers proceed undeiground. 
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descendants of an ancient warrior race of the SAHARA 

These masked Tebus of Jof arc descendants of the original inhabitants of Kufra, the mint of whose 
primitive forts and beehive dwellinn are numerous After becoming servants and slaves of the Zouias, 
the Tebus have been gradually drivea from Kufra by the conquenng Senussi. Thev wear sheepskin 
clothing, and their speech has been described as akin to the whistling of birds 



MRS. ROSITA FORBES AND HER PARTY MEETING THE FAQRUNS 
between 1879 when the German eanlofer, Friedrich Gerhard Rohlfs. known as Mnstapha Bey, was at 
Bttseima, and early in 1931, when Mrs. Rosita Forbes arrived there, no European had set foot in this 
Libyan vlUage. The pnoto^pb^ wee taken on the occasion of the first meeting between Un, 
Forbes and her party with the members of the important local Faqnm family 

Pkoiot, XotUa Forbu 
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DWELLERS OF THE DESERT AT AWARDEL, ONE OF THE OASES OF KUFRA 
The seated figoies aie Zouias, who crowded around the tent of Mrs. Rosita Forbes during her encampment at Awardel in Tanua^» mi. The English woman 
eaqdorer had won something of a reputation as a doctor, and native women with the most mysterious disfases sought her medical aid. The poorer one% in icariet 
woollen harracans and black tbbhs, crouched outside while the wives of important sheikhs, mute huddled bundles of vcduminons draperies, were ushered in, the 
tent flap being dosed bdiind them, by jealous male relatives, and sat on the camp bed while an aged crone translated their needs 

Jtotfte Fpfto 
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they gradually enlarge the interior of 
the shaft until it opens out into a 
circular flask-shaped chamber, say, ten 
feet deep and twenty feet in diameter 
at the bottom, or, as Siculus has it, 
" a bigness as to be a hundred feet 
square.” Having excavated this rock- 
hewn cistern, a few square miles of the 
rocky slope are enclosed between water- 
walls a few inches high formed of loose 
stones and soil. 

The work is now complete. On the 
first rainfall the sxirface water rushes 
down the slope between the walls into 
the " bir ” at the lower comer, and 


his Beduin. Both were probably better 
known in his day than they are now, 
for the cotmtry is in great part un- 
mapped and the number of the popu- 
lation unknown. Like birds, the 
whole population migrates seasonally, 
pasturing their flocks in the most arid 
desert during the winter rains, and 
moving to standing water, generally 
in the west of the country, during 
the heat of summer. Houses they 
have none, and their tents are 
nought but a carpet raised on two 
poles. Having no fixed habitat, they 
are here to-day and gone to-morrow. 



8IWA FROM THE DATE MARKET: A SENUSSl STRONGHOLD 
Built on limestone rocks, with houses one on the top of another, and narrow streets that in many 
places run in tunnels beneath the houses, Siwa is the capital of the oasis that contained the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon. Later the oasis became a place of banishment, and in the nineteenth 
century was, for a time, the home of the founder of the Senussi sect 
Pheio, RosUa Forbes 


rapidly fills it to the brim. In this 
rocky cistern the water keeps cool and 
sweet for years, and is free from* 
evaporation, no matter how hot the 
surface of the desert. Moreover, a very 
little rain suffices to fill it. In ordinary 
cases, the excavated soil forms a mound 
which marks the site of the ” bir,” 
but when it is wished to keep this secret, 
as mentioned by Siculus, the mound 
is levelled off with the rest of the desert 
so as to be imperceptible, and the 
water-walls are treated after the same 
maimer. Siculus knew his Libya and 


No man has counted them, and they are 
free as their own desert winds which 
blow with such fierceness and intensity. 
To quote Siculus again ; " It is a law 
among them,” he says, ” neither to sow, 
plant, build houses, nor drink any wine 
And the reason for this law is because 
they conceive that those who are 
possessed of such things are easily 
forced to comply with the will and 
humour of those that are.more powerful. 
Some of these breed up camels ; others 
employ themselves in feeding sheep, 
roving to and fro in the wilderness for 
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MOSQUE AT AUJILA, BURIAL PLACE 


CLERK 


MAHOMET 


The town of Aujila, in one ot the Aujila«JaIo group of oases^ is built of mud and limestone. Its 
roofless courts, irregular doorways, and unfinished walls give a first impression of a picturesque ruined 
fortress. It has thirteen mosques, the largest with square roof and clay cupolas, a Senussi sawia 
(college), and the qubba (tomb) of Abdullah! Sahabi, the reputea clerk of Mahomet 
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VITAL CENTRE VERGING THE WATERLESS SANDS OF LIBYA 
This well at Jalo is the last for four hundred miles going south. The dress of the group of pictures 
figures under the palms-*gossiping while they draw the day's water supply— -offers in its mins 
indigo and royal blue and orange and red a vivid contrast to the glaring wlute sands of the siirrouna 
desert The mouth of the well is stiengtbeiied by palm tninlcs 
Ptalofi RoiUa ForSw' 
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ZOUIA WOMAN AND CHILD AT BU8EIMA 
They belooff to a widely scattered tribe of mingled Arab and Berber 
descent Many of thiac women are Quite pretty^ with pale olive 
faces, finely cut features, pointed chinB, and dark eyes. As the 
child’s nose ring indicates, the Zouia are fond of ornaments 
Pkao, Rotiia Forbu 


the purpose.'* When the 
tidal wave of Mahomed- 
anism swept forward 

from Arabia in the 1 %:/ 

seventh centiiry, it found 
in the hearts of these . 
pimple livers in the desert ; 
a soil already prepared- 
fot the seed of Islamic 
prohibition. Taking them 
with it on its crest, it 
8wq>t forward along the 
nor&em shores of Africa, 
and these Berbers became 
the Moors who conquered 
Spain, and from whom 
the medieval chivalry 
of Europe was in great 
measure derived. 

In modem times Ma- 
homedanism has had a 
great Puritan revival, 
which commoiced in 
North Africa, and was due 
to the impulse given to it 
by the Senussi, a religious 
confraternity who seek to 
reintroduce the original 
simplicity of faith and 
life that belonged to the 
time of the ^ophet of 
Islam. 

The original founder of 
the Senussi, one Sidi 
Mohammed ben Ali es 
Senusssi by name, was 
bom in Algeria about 
1787. He was in the 
direct line of descent 
from Fatima, the daugh- 
ter of the Prophet, and his 
name, "Es Senussi," is 
variously stated to have 
been derived from a mountain in the 
neighbooihood, or from a much 
venerated saint of that name. As a 
young man, he studied at Fez, but at 
the age of thirty he' left Morocco and 
travelled preachiqg throughout North 
Africa as far as Cairo and Mecca. At 
the latter place he founded a monastery, 
but, encountering opposition and per- 
secution. he in 1843 moved to Dema in 
Cyrenaica. By this time he had many 
followers, and had addaved the strong 


friendship of the Sultan of Wadai, 
whom he had met at Mecca, and the 
then most powerful ruler in Central 
Soudan. Finally, in 1855, he retired 
to the desert oasis of Jarabub, to be 
free of the influence of the Turte, who 
were inclined to be jealous of his spiritual 
prominence in the world of Islam. There 
in 1859 he died, leaving two sons. 

The succession devolved upon the 
younger stm, and the method of its 
doing so is tyjacal of the rdigious 
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which characterises the Germans, they caused much trouble, 

and it was only after heavy fighting 


fanaticism 
Senussi. It is said that Sidi caused 
both sons to ascend a high palm tree, 
and, arrived at the top, he ordered them 
“ in the name of AUah ’* to leap to the 
ground. The elder feared to obey, but 
the younger, at once leaping as he was 
told, fell to the ground, 
but miraculously escaped 
injury. 

In 1883, during the 
Mahdi rising in Egypt, 
the Senussi-^isgusted, it 
is said, by the bloodshed 
and rapine — ^kept them- 
selves clear of the move- 
ment, but they opposed 
whole-heartedly the 
French penetration of 
Algeria. In i8g8 they 
were nearly at war with 
their ally the Sultan of 
Wadai, owmg to the beer- 
drmking habits of that 
potentate’s subjects. The 
latter, however, having 
stated that his people 
would fight and die and 
give up their Senussism 
rather than their beer, 
the matter was finally 
compromised by the 
Grand Senussi testifying 
that it had been revealed 
to him by Allah, as a 
result of much prayer, 
that He would make an 
exception in the case of 
his faithful Wadains. 

Durmg the Italian war 
in Tnpoli and Cyrenaica 
m 1911 the Senussi 
sided with the Turks, 
and on the latter making 
peace, carried on a 
guerrilla war of their own from their 
fastnesses in the interior, keeping the 
Italians beleaguered in their seaports. 
In the autumn of 1915 they also 
invaded Western Egypt, and kept 
prisoners for five months the crew of 
H.M.S. Tara, who had been landed on 
the coast by a German submarine, and 
who suffered many things at their hands. 
Aided and ^ged on by the Turks and 


in the Sudan and Western Egypt that 
they were finally defeated in 1916 and 
the old frontiers reoccupied. The Grand 
Senussi himself escap^ to Constanti- 
nople in a submarine, and in his place 


a new Grand Senussi, Sayed Idris, was 
set up, backed by the Italian and British 
Governments. He has carried out an 
enlightened and pro-Eu^opean pcdicy. 

E^ntially traders, the Senussi have 
done much to cultivate the oases, cleat 
the wells, and keep open and d^elop 
caravan routes. But they are exceed- 
ingly jealous of foreigners who attempt 
to visit their desert sanctuaries. 



VICE-GOVERNOR OF THE 8ENU88I 
Brother and Wdkil, or Vice-Govemori of Es Sayed Mohammed 
Idns, chief of the Senussi sect, Sayed Rida es Senussi, whose 
portrait is here given, did much to help Mrs. Rosita Forbes m her 
adventurous journey to lOifra In 1920 az 
PMOt Roftto Forces 








FORTRESS-LIKE WALLS OF A HOSPITABLE SEAT OF LEARNING 
Jarabub (or Jagbabub) is a university town of the Senussi. Apart from the pale sand-brick houses 
of the Senussi family, the mosque, and the tomb of Sidi ben Ali, the dominant structure is the white 
sawia or college, which holds its students long after they have gone out to the cUics and deserts, old 
pupils coming back when they like and being sure of a hospitable welcome 








BUSEIMA: the OLD HOME OF THE ZOUIA TRIBE 
Buselma is the central oasis of the little-known Kufra group, and its main village, set amid 
waving lines oi creamy sand-dunes at one comer of a salt lake, under a mountain 1,273 f^t high, 
consists of a few square buildings with solid well-constructed walls, regular and neatly finished yards 
with strong wooden doors and well-kept fruit gardens. It is famous for its dates 

PAofOf, Jtefito Forba 
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Egypt 

III. Its Ten Thousand Years of History 

By W. F. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., D.C.L. 

Profenor of Egsrptologj, University College 


E gypt, Uke most fertile countries, 
has continually received fresh waves 
of occupants or conquerors. In 
the 10,000 years in which we can trace its 
history, over thirty different invasions or 
foreim rules have occurred ; but when 
invaders have upset the native type, it 
has reverted again in a few centuries ; the 
skulls of peo^e who have occupied the 
same district. 4,000 years apart, are 
identical in form, though fifteen invasions 
came in between. Each strong dynasty 
has flourished until spoiled by its own 
success. Under the Macedonian Ptolemies 
the wealth of the country was enormous ; 
under British rule its population doubled, 
and its wealth increased in far larger 
proportion. 

In the earliest days of man the country 
was under heavy rainfall, which washed 
down masses of boulders and gravel from 
the desert into the valley. But by the 
time we come to the later age of the 
cave-men of Europe, the climate of Egypt 
had begun to dry up, and the Nile annually 
dwindled, leaving mud flats exposed. The 
hunting population, akin to the Bushman 
type, could not rise to their opportunities, 
and a branch of Algerians pushed in and 
settled down to cultivate the rich river 
bed during the winter and spring when it 
lay expos^. 

The earliest stages of 
this civilization, perhaps 
10000 B.C., had well-made 
potter modelled by hand, 
fine flint work, a little 
copper for pins and tiny 
chisels, but apparently no 
weaving, as goat-skins 
formed the only wearing 
apparel. These people 
quickly developed in 
E^ypt, and soon had 
fairW good ivory carving 
of figures, glazed pottery 
for heads and amulets, 
and began the use of 
personal marks to dis- 
tin^ish property — marks 
which ^adually grew 
into the Mediterranean 
alphabet. 

During the first civiliza- 
tion there were people 
occasionally trading or 
visiting from the East, 
perhaps from the Red Sea 


mountains or some longer distance. After 
many centuries they pushed down into 
the Nile valley, bringing in a new order 
of things. Lazuli from Persia, face-veils 
and pendants for women, amulets, game- 
boards and pieces, pottery painted with 
figures of large ships, the nnest ripple- 
chipped flint work, and brickwork, all 
appear for the first time. These people 
spread, and developed a high civilization, 
using the most beautiful and hardest 
rocks for their vases, often with gold 
brims and bandies. In course of time they 
also declined, and two competitors ap- 
peared, a Nubian invasion from the soutn, 
and the dynastic people from the east. 

In these two prehistoric civilizations we 
can see that there was a firm belief in a 
future life ; the burials are always of a 
regular type, and the offerings are usually 
placed in similar positions. Valuable 
property was placed with the dead, a vast 
quantity of food was burnt at the burning- 
place before the cemetery, and the ashes 
were buried with the dead. The first 
people appear to be those who worshipped 
the Osins family ; the second people were 
sun-worshippers, who began the sanctuary 
of Heliopolis. That city was the seat of 
a kingdom before the dynastic people ; 
and probably most of the hundred or more 



PORTICO OF A "MODEL’’ THEBAN HOME 
This shady porch, holding eight painted pillars with ornamental 
capitals, is part of one of the two garden models discovered in 
the cliffs of Thebes, and is of special architectural interest, as 
very few columns from Egyptian private houses now exist 
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CORNER OF THE ROCK CHAMBER OF MODELS WHEN FIRST OPENED 
This unique photograph wu octualljr taken in the secret rooHn containing the '* provisions ” stored 
for the future life of the Egyptian aristocrat. His philosophy forbade his earring into effect the 
pagan chieftain’s custom of ordering a host of menials to be slaughtered at his grave, for these smalt 
servants could effectively perform u the tasks which he would require of them in the Other World 

PkUo, UttropelUtn Uuttum, N«w York 

prehistoric kings named in the early annals was then doing. A highly artistic people 
ruled there. Over all the Nile valley, up were pressing into the Nile valley, probably 
into Nubia, there was peaceful trade, if from tiie hi ghlands of Elam, and arriving 
not a united rule ; the same products are by water, which could hardly be except 
found from end to end of the land. through the Red Sea. 

Meanwhile a new order was arising. An entirely new phase of national life 
Even at the beginning of the second begins with the dynastic people. They 
prehistoric age, an imitation of a signet employed a regular system of writing, 
cylinder is found, with mere i^ngh cuts which went on through many rhang— 
on it. On reaching the finest development until superseded by tiie Greek alphabet, 
of fiint-working there is a most remarkable This writing has made thapn the starting 
carving of an ivory handle for a fiint knife, pomt of wrtiten history, the first dynasty 
Among the subjects on it are combats of of Egjrpt Yet even they knew by tradition 
men with two difierent forms of ships, a long period of kings of Upper, and others 
E^ptians and invaders. On the other of Lower, Egypt. They brought in the 
side IS a mup of a hero between two lions, use of cylinder seids, which are typical of 
a subject akin to those of Mesopotamia. Babylonia; and yarious designs upon 
He is dressed in a for cap. and a long thick these are like those found ontoe eastof 
coat to below the knees, manifestly from Mesopotamia. The records of t hH r 
a cold country. The lions he holds have conquest, carved on slate, are of a style 
thick wiml beneath, to resist the chill of unlike the prehistoric Egyptian, oat 
snw. Clearly this design belongs to a directly descended from the work on the 
^d region, and the style of work is far ivoro knife-handle, which shows the 
better than anythmg that the Egyptian earlier stage of tiie invasion by sea. They 
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introduced carving of memorial stones, 
and sculpture in stone and ivory of very 
life-like character. They built up 
structures over their graves, which led on 
to the development of the pyramids. They 
had much more copper for tools, and 
began the use of the wheel for pottery. 

Beftinnind of the Pint Dynasty 

In every direction the small group of 
dominant fighters who subdued Hj^pt 
entirely changed the course of its civiliza- 
tion. Even in their capital they were not 
over a tenth of the men around ; they 
were, moreover, four inches shorter than 
the prehistoric Egyptian, much as the 
conoueringRoman was much shorter than 
the Celt, llius they dominated by ability, 
and not by numbers or mere force. The 
indications that we have support the 
view that these people came by sea from 
the Elamite region, down the Persian 
Gulf, and up the Red Sea, crossing the 
desert to Coptos, and perhaps other points 
on the Nile. After occupying Upper Egypt, 
they pushed down the valley until they 
conquered the Delta, and as rulers of all 
Egypt started the first dynasty of its 
continuous history, about 5500 b.c. 

The royal cemetery of the first dynasty 
has given a glimpse of the high civilization 
of that time. The table-service was of the 
most beautiful stones ; there were dishes 
of porphyry, of a delicate blue-grey 
volcanic rock, coloured marbles, ba^lt, 
alabaster, and cups of rock crystal. Also 
stone dishes carved to imitate basket- 
work and carved wooden trays, some 


inlaid with the new rarity of coloured 
glass. Delicate ivory carving appears, and 
nnely-wrought jewelry of turquoise, lazuli, 
amethyst, and gold. This summer was 
but brief ; after a few reigns it declined, 
and apparently a fresh invasion from the 
south took place, without much injury 
to the civilization. 

The way was now clear for the grandest 
period of Egypt. The master personality 
of Khufu (Cheops) took control of all the 
resources. His dominating, far-seeing 
determination overcame all difficulties, 
whether of man or of nature. His immense 
organizing power shaped the administra- 
tion in the lines it followed for thousands 
of years. His reforming vigour swept away 
the prerogatives of priesthood that had 
grown up. The temples were closed, and 
sacrifices forbidden, so that mere pottery 
substitutes might be thrown in the altar 
fires. Then arose as his pyramid the 
greatest building of all time ; not merely 
supreme in mass, but in the highest 
accuracy of work, and remarkable skill in 
geometric design. Over six thousand years 
of man’s endeavours still look tnfiing by 
its side. 

Splendours of Bdyptisn Architecture 

Nor was this the only effort. In the few 
centuries from Khufu onward there was 
a greater abundance of sculpture than 
there has been in any later age of Egypt, 
or perhaps of the world. Hundreds of 
tomb-chapels were lined with scenes in 
relief, showing all the wealth and products 
of the land : and seldom without a statue. 



COUNTINQ IN THE CATTLE IN THE PRESENCE OF THE NOBLE 
The various wooden figures average about ei(At or nine inches high. This model, the largest of the 
set, about six feet long, shows the Egyptian landowner seated under a portico facing a courtyard, 
through which are being driven beids of red, black, piebald, and speckled beeves. On one side sits 
bie son and heir, on the other are four clerks, engaged in enumerating and recording the cattle 

PkeUit Muisum, Nnf York 
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CARPENTRY AS PRACTISED IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
Handicrafts were also an accessory to the new existence ; of these two ww chosen hy the aol>|B to 
accompany him to his “ future abode," thow of carpOTt^n* and of spln^g and 
carpenter’s shop deplete a central figure sawmg an upright beam mto piMks. wMle to Uie right an 
apprentice is energettcally employed cutting mortises with chisel and mallet 



WEAVING ESTABLISHMENT WITH WOMEN WORKERS 
Some women are here seen spinning flax with antique dlstaSs and spindly and otoen are we nvtag 
the threads into material on large hwma spread about the Soar. A Iw scanty nmants wm 
necessary to Mebenkwetie in his mundane exlstonee ; h^ therefor^ dUivM wish to find mmaalf devoid 
of clothing la eternity. Many of the threads on the spindles were, on disoovety, aetuaUy unhnkan 

Ptetei. irwrepaMse ifiMWaa A«w YerC 
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MINIATURE CATTLE BEING FATTENED FOR SLAUGHTER 

Fat-stock breeding obviously played an important r61e on the Egyptian noble’s ®**i*^®» 
quite unable to picture a future life without food and dnnk he prepared a vast herd of wooden I’^^ts 
tSat? after death, he might have a plentiful supply of spirit beef. In their stable J**® 
fattened, and tLeir proportions are such as to render exit through the door a seeming impossibility 
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or perhaps several, portraying in lifelike 
m'uiner some of the noblest types of men. 
^e main forms of the architecture all 
arise in this period ; the palm*leaf column, 
the clustered lotus column, the scenes of 
triumph and of devotion on the temple 
walls, these were estabbshed and continued 


triumphed, and gave Egypt a firm 
dynasty, the Xllth, ruliiw nom the coast 
to Don^la, as far as nom London to 
Rome, and about 3500 b.c. was one of the 
great epochs of civilization. Thoup'h 
without the magnificence of the earher 
age, tiiere was more luxury of beauty in 
exquisite jewelry, and 
amazing accuracy of finish 
in the granite sarcophagi. 
The good government of 
this strong family nive a 
couple of centuries of peace 
and internal prosperity. 

All classes seem to have 
flourished, the abundance 
of tombstones left of this 
time shows a wide-spread 
middle class, and the graves 
of the lower classes show no 
poverty. Litmtuie began 
to take its place among the 
arts. In the earlier age 
there were collections of 
proverbs, very true to the 
Egyptian character, and 
giving an excellent view of 
the sound common sense of 
the writers. But in the 




ON BOARD A NILE TRAVELLINQ-BOAT 
Mehenkwetre hoped to pass many pleasant hours sailing on a 
celestial Nile. In the caUn of one of the large vessels sits Ws 
steward beside a wooden bunk, under which two little round- 
topped travelling-trunks have been placed 
PMot, Mt$npeHU» Muitum, N$m York 


IN HIS DECK CABIN 
Several of the boat models 
include small portraits of 
the Egyptian noble, for 
when in eternity he would 
bo desirous of taking a 
pleasure sail, his soul could 
enter at will into any one of 
the httle figures of himself 

to be copied and imitated 
down to the Roman age. 

Yet all this splendour 
faded, the men of the north 
press^ in, and by 4000 b.c 
Egypt was for two or three 
centuries ruled by Syrian 
kings, who took an 
Egyptian name, but to 
whom Syria was the main 
thought. At the same time 
the southerners akin to the 
modem Galla descended 
the river and held the 
south. up 

Egyptian civilization, and 
produced in a new style 
many sculptures of enormous vi^ur and 
brilliant finish, in the hardest 01 stones. 
Moreover, the westerners pushed in from 
the oases and the Fayum ; they drove out 
the Syrians, and for some three centuries 
ruled Egypt. They were ruthless, like the 
Fatimites later on, and were so hated that 
after their fall their graves were opened 
and the bodies entirely destroyed or oumt. 
At last the descendants of the southerners 


Xllth dynasty the ideal of romance, of 
foreign travel, of the love of fine speeches, 
was brought forward. Scribes were no 
longer mere accountants of estates ; fine 
writing might lead them far into &vour. 

So soon as this firm rule weakened, the 
separatist tendency of each district 
destrojred the prosperous unity of the 
country. A southern and a nortbero 
kingdom were again strug^^ing, with 
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HOW A GRANARY WAS CONDUCTED IN EGYPT 4000 YEARS AGO 
Perfect in its completeness is this minute granary where two men scoop up the gram and place it in 
sacks when it is carried up a flight of stairs by other workmen and emptied into three capacious bint. 
In an ante-room sit scribes with papyrus rolls and tablets recording the various metisures, and 
near the entrance is the superintendent, who, stick in hand, maintains order among the workers 



BAKERS AND BREWERS PLYING THEIR TRADES SIDE BY SIDE 
This building Contains two establishments, a bake^ and a brewery. In the right-hand room two 
women are grindmg the com into flour, and men are kneading the dough and fashioning it into fanci- 
fully shaped cakes and loaves, which others bake m ovens. In the breweiy the men are mixing the 
mash in a barrel, and pouring the fermented yeast into a row of stopperea Jars standuig by the wall 

PMo§, MtlfopolUmn Nm York 
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NAUTICAL CATERING ARRANGEMENTS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
In this model of antuiue craft we have a vivid picture of boating on the Nile four thousand yearsago. 
'1 he sailors of the travelling-boat, on the nght, have )ust set a large square sail and are hauling on 
the halyards. Ihe kitchen-tender, on the left, was moored alongside at meal-times , in its cabin 
joints of meat and wine- jars were stowed to appease the great man’s appetite 
Photo, MelropottUtH Muttum, Now York 


frequent fluctuations ol the boundary, 
destroying the welfare and regular pro- 
ductiveness of the land. Sometimes a 
strong ruler would hold all Egypt as in 
old days, but soon the confusion returned, 
gradually reducing the country to poverty. 

Rule of the Great Shepherd Klnga 

After some centuries of this decay came 
a repetition of the Syrian invasions of 
the past. For a century the country 
was raided by bands whom the disunited 
Egyptians could not repel ; at last, about 
2500 B c , a stable government was set up, 
and SIX great Shepherd Kings, like the 
gieat Khalifas of Arab Egypt, brought the 
country fairly into shape again. It was no 
doubt a bad time for all the educated 
classes, and the arts and literature almost 
disappeared. This great Hyksos rule was 
not limited to Egypt ; works of this age 
have been found at Bagdad and in Crete, 
and the later Hyksos called themselves 
" of tlie sea '* ; they probably ruled in 
Syria, like the earlier Syrian kings, and 
spread their influence far on both sides. 

Deliverance once more came from the 
south. Small Berbennes, almost black, 
like the delicate-featured desert tribes of 
the present day, steadily pushed down 
the valley, about 1600 b.c. In fifty years 
the war bad been carried out into Syria, 
and the land was free ; another fifty years. 


and Egypt was raiding and levying on 
Syria out to the Euphrates. This conquest 
of Syria by Egypt had far more influence 
on the Egypfrans than the dominance of 
Syrians in Egypt. The Syrian overlord 
and his warnors were few, and hated ; 
they might rule by force, and the Egyptian 
detested them. But when Egypt entered 
Syria the flow of captives into Egypt 
brought in faf more intimate connexions. 
Syrian artists and workmen introduced 
their designs and methods ; Syrian girls 
came into all the officers’ families, and 
their language, wajrs, and blood b^me 
inseparamy mixed with those of the ruling 
Egyptians. The old solid-looking type 
almost disappeared, and a lighter, less 
substantial and enduring style appears in 
the faces and the works \raicn we now meet. 

Sundards Lowered under Akheneton 

In place of the fine sculpture of the 
tombs, there is irregular plastering and 
brilliant colouring ; everything is done 
for effect and brightness, mthout spending 
anything on permanence. The reformer 
Akhenaton, though striving in all things 
to " live in truth,” and breaking away 
from the habits and beliefs of bis ancestors, 
yet only increased the decadent tendency, 
by breaking the tradition of works and 
not makinj^ anything permanent to take 
its place, Ihe efforts of a reformer out of 
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due time are a misfortune to himself and 
to others, however true his ideas may be. 
The effect, after his veneration passed 
away, was a considerate lowering of the 
standards of the county in various ways. 

The wide conquests in Syria and in the 
Sudan, from Thothmes I. to Rameses 11., 
altered the conditions of life. Large 
numbers of men went abroad, and brought 
new ideas home. Thousands of captives 
were brought in to do public works of 
.stone-cutting and building. The labour of 
the country was largely slave-labour, and 
the temples had great numbers of serfs to 
cultivate their wide estates. The priest- 
hood accordingly greatly increased in 
power, and after s^ut three centuries 
look over the government altogether. 
This proved but a brief stage, and after a 
centu^ and a half a military adventurer 
from Elam, Shishak, the man of Susa,** 
came in on the East and settled at Bubastis 

Influence of Southern Invaders 

All Egypt fell into his hands, but there 
was little life remaining in it, and no serious 
revival in work appears until the Ethiopian 
came down and took possession. 

It is remarkable how Egypt has been 
resuscitated by southern invaders. The 
Galla invasion led on to the splendid 


Xllth dynasty ; the Berber invasion 
headed the XvlIIth dynasty ; and the 
Ethiopians of the XXVth dynasty brought 
back really solid and fine work, which was 
the parent of the revival in the XXVIth 
dynasty. Piankhy, in his conquest, shows 
a keen wish to sp^e the horrors of war, 
and to render his occupation as inoffensive 
as possible. All kinas of work revived. 

Ine sculptures and funeral figures show 
a great improvement on anything that the 
Egyptian had done for centuries past, and 
the small work was equally improved. 

The Conquest by Alexsnder 

The next great change was the filtering 
in of Greek influence. Not only were 
traders pushing their way, but officially 
Greek generate and Greek troops were 
employed as mercenanes by nval parties 
in Egypt. Large bodies of Greeks were 
stationed as frontier guards, east, west, 
and south of Egjrpt. This was the first 
time that a dominant civilization broke 
•in upon Egyptian life. The S)rrian had 
modified muen before, but was so nearly 
akin that his style could be blended with 
the Egyptian. Bnt the Greek could not 
be assimilated. He must be accepted all 
or none ; any blending with Egyptian 
design spoiled both. 



.. 

CATCHING FISH FOR THE RICH MAN'S TABLE 


Extremely fond of boating on the Nile, Mahenkwetre had no fewer than a dozen different boats 
modeUed lor his future life. Between these two papyrus canoes, prppeUed by spear-shaped paddles, 
a large seine containing a miraculous draught of painted fish is being hauled by sturdy fishermen. 
This remarkable set of models is perhaps the finest that has ever been found in Egypt, as far as 
completeness and preservation are concerned 
PAotob UdfopiA^n Nnt York 
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Where the Egyptian kept to his own 
style, the result is not to be despised, 
even into Roman times, as at Esneh ; but 
the mock-Egyptian or mock-Greek are 
each an abomination. Under the conouest 
by Alexander and the rule of the Mace- 
donian Ptolemies, all feeling for Egyptian 
ways and thoughts decayed. The habits 
of the people probably continued with 
little change, as they have done in many 
ways to the present time. But Greek 
influence changed the feeling about things, 
much as Islam has again changed ideas in 
its turn. The Egyptian of 500 b.c. could 
have understood him of 5000 b.c. ; by 
A.D. 500 he was a different man. 

Hsrssfed by Roman Tax-tfatherert 

Rome made but little change in ideas. 
Greek continued to be the official and 
common business language of the country, 
and there was little evidence of any fresh 
influence. But in economics the change 
was terrible. Under the Ptolemies the 
royal revenue was three millions sterling. 
The number of gigantic temples built, 
after the age of religious dominance, 
shows how much spare wealth there was. 
The Roman seized it all as an imperial 
perquisite ; within three centuries the 
land was so impoverished that it could 
not afford the most debased currency ; for 
small values barter was resorted to, and 
for large property the weighing of gold. 
The heavy exaction of grain to feed the 
idle proletariat of Rome, and the taxation 
of every trade, had drained the country 
more than it could bear. So entirely 
artificial was this poverty that, as soon as 
the Arabs took over the control, the 
government revenue rose to seven millions 
sterling. 

The ordinary business of the country 
went on in the Roman age, as we see by 
the hundreds of accounts and letters that 
have been found, but harassed at every 
turn by tax-gatherers. There were some 
appointed to the hateful work because 
from their wealth they could make up 
arrears which defied collection ; others 
were tax-farmers, who by contract agreed 


to pay a fixed sum and collect all they 
could within legal limits. The taxes were 
on com (in kind), on all other crop lands, 
houses, cattle, poll-tax, trade taxes, 
customs, one-tenth on all sales, one- 
twentieth on inheritance. The oil revenue 
under the Ptolemies involved inspectors 
looking in every kitchen to see what fats 
and dripping might be used as substitutes 
for oil. The whole of this detailed inspec- 
tion and collection involved an army of 
officials living on the country. The old 
Egyptian system of each petty district 
being self-contained in its management, 
and only yielding a small amount to the 
court for maintenance, was a liberty which 
must have made the Roman exactions a 
bitter burden. 

It was the intolerable misgovernment 
of Byzantine times that made most of the 
Egyptians welcome the Arab invasion. 
Taxation was now light, and most of i^ 
remained in the country. There was a 
simple, direct, personal government, with 
appeal to a present authority who could 
deal without chicane of legalities. The 
arbitrary rule of an Arab was better than 
the intricate exactions of a Byzantine. 
Then Mesopotamia rose to its high con- 
dition in the ninth century, a different 
period of culmination from that of Europe ; 
and Egypt under the rule of Bagaad 
shared m that grandeur and welfare. 

Mehemet Ali and the British 

This fair condition was soon clouded 
over by the pressure of other Asiatics 
behind the Arab. By ^o, Turks, under 
the nominal Arabs, were ruling the 
country. In 969 the half -barbarous 
Algerians swept in. In 1169 Saladin the 
Kurd conquered the land, followed in 
1230 by Kipchaks and Mongols, and in 
1382 by Circassians. The Osmanli finally 
took possession in 1517. The recent rise 
of Egypt is due to the Albanian Mehemet 
Ali in 1805 and his family ; carried for- 
ward more rapidly by the British control 
in 1882, which has doubled the population 
since then, and made Egypt again one of 
the richest lands of the Mediterranean. 


EGYPT: PACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

Bounded north by the Mediterranean, south 
by the Anglo-£fl;yptian Sudan, east by Palestine, 
Gulf of Akaba, and Red Sea, and west by Tripoli. 
Area 12,033 square miles, or including Libyan 
Desert, region between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
and Sinai Peninsula, but excluding the Sudan, 
about 350,000 square miles. Population of hve 
governorships and provinces of Lower and Upper 
12,730,000, including fellihin (fellah==a 
ploughman or tiller of the soil), Beduin shepherds 
or herdsmen, Berberines (mixed negro and Arab 
blood), and Copts. Chief language Arabic. 

Libyan Desert. Part of extensive territory 
known as Libya, between Tunisia and Egypt. 
Extends along Mediterranean from po.nt near 
Ras Ajir to point N. of Bay of Solium, and extends 


S. to Fazzan and Kufra. Area of whole territory 
estimated between 300,000 and 350,000 square 
miles. {See Italy.) 

Government and Constitution 
Independent sovereign state, Sultan Ahmed 
Fuad Pasha being proclaimed king March 14, 
1922, with cabinet and legislative assembly. There 
are five governorships (Cairo, Alexandria, Suez 
Canal, Suez, Damietta), and fourteen provinces 
subdivided into districts. 

Defence 

Native army about 18,000 ; service nominally 
compulsory between ages of nineteen and twenty- 
seven, for three years, except in Sudanese bat- 
talions, in which service is voluntary and extended. 
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Commerce end Inductriee 

Chief industry agnculture. The cultivable 
area is estimated at about 13,000 square miles. 
Grain, cotton and sugar important products. 
Where, as m Lower Es^pt, imgation is perennial, 
two and sometimes three crops are secured each 
year. In 1920 the wheat Vield was 863,000 
tons, barley 227,480 tons. The date palm is an 
imTOrtant growth, and hmes, bananas, melons, 
and olives are cultivated. Area under cotton 
1920-21, 1,828,000 fedd 4 ns(i fedd8n» 1.038 acre). 

Oil and tobacco are being exploited, and ouilding 
stones, clays, gypsum, gold, manganese ores« 
natron, phosphate of lime, peridots, salt, alum, 
magnesia, and others developed commerciallv. 
In 1921 the leading exports were valued at 
£E.36,3 s6,o 62 (textiles andyarns ££28,611,329; 
cereals and vegetables ££.4,840,616 ; tobacco 
£E 703,520) ; imports ££.55,507,984 (textiles and 
yarns £E 141^82,793 ; cereals and vegetables 
£E 11,564,771 ; metals and manufactures 
£E 7»382,38 i ; tobacco ££.1,973,128). Chief 
commerce with the United Kmgdom, U.S A , 
and France. Monetary unit, gold pound of 
100 piastres, valued at £x os. 6id. sterhng. 

Communications 

The Nile is the great highway, and much 
travelling is done by boat. Exclusive of Sudan 
military railway to Khartum, the state-owned 
railways have over 2,311 miles of track ; private 


companies own over 720 miles of light rai]wa3rs. 
Since 1918 there has been direct railway com- 
munication between Cairo and Palestine. Suez 
Canal, including approach channels, 103 miles. 
In 1920 4,009 vessels, totalling i7>574»657 net 
tonnage, passra through, yielding in gross receipts 
over 4x0,000,000. Concession to company expires 
m 1968. In 1920 the state telegrapns and tele- 
phones totalled 2X,5 o 6 miles of wire. 

Relidion and Education 

In 19x7 the population included x 1,658, 148 
Mahomedans, 85^,770 Orthodox, 59,580 Jews, 
47,480 Protestants, 107,680 Roman Catholics In 
addition to Moslem mosques and universities at 
Cairo, Tanta, Damietta, and Alexandria, under 
control of council of the University of £1 Azhar at 
Cairo, there are pnmary and secondary schools, 
elementary vernacular schools, and many profes- 
sional colleges, the proportion of natives able 
to read jind write being about 120 per thousand 
among males and 18 per thousand among females. 
A state umversity is projected at Cairo. 

Chief Towns 

Cairo, Ct'mital (population 790,940), Alexandna 
444,600), Port Said and Istnailia (91,000), Tanta 
74,X90), Assiut (51,430), Mansura (49,230), 
DamanhAr (47,860), Faiyum (44.400), Zagazig 
41,740), Mmya (34,94o), Beni Sucf (31,980), Suez 
30,990), Damietta (30,980) 
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England 

1. Survey of English Life & Character 
By Hamilton Fyfe 
1 . 

Racial Fusion & the Rise of the Middle Class 


W HEN the origins of the English 
are in question, Tennyson’s 
line, 

Norman and Saxon and Dane are we. 

is sure to be quoted. Yet Tennyson 
left out one strain without which the 
English character cannot be plumbed to 
its ultimate depths. First among the 
cultivators of Britain were the Celts, 
and there is much in the present-day 
populations of Britain which cannot be 
explained save by the persistence of 
Celtic traits. In the Irish, the Welsh, 
the Highlanders of Scotland, and the 
Cornish folk these idiosyncracies are 
more strongly marked for the reason 
that the Cdts were driven by the new- 
comers into the fringes of the land and 
oversea. • But they are noticeable in the 
make-up of the English as well. 

Of the Britons, as these Celts were 
called, who inhabited Britain (after- 
wards known as England) when Julius 
Caesar, the Emperor Claudius, and that 
great soldier. Agricola, conquered it 
for the Romans during the first century 
before and the first century after 
Christ, we know little enough for 
certain, but we do know that in some 
of their qualities they were like the 
English of later times. 

Britoni Seen Through Roman Byes 

“The Britons,” wrote Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, “ readily support 
levies and taxes, so long as their pride 
is not hurt. Insult they cannot bear. 
They have been tamed to obedience, 
but not to slavery.” Tacitus compared 
the Britons favourably with the Gauls ; 
they " displayed more spirit.” But he 
condemned them for their fluidity of 
character. Instead of sticking stolidly 
to their own customs and language, they 


spoke Latin and took to wearing the 
Roman dress. “ Gradually they yielded 
to the seduction of our Roman vices, 
they indulged in comfortable seats, 
baths, and elegant banquets.” This, 
to the mind of Tacitus, degraded them 
to the level of slaves. " The ignorant,’,’ 
he added cynically, “ call it civilization.” 

English Disdain for Rhetoric 

There was among the Britons, too, a 
readiness to make speeches which found 
no counterpart among the English at 
any period of their history. It is true 
that the English have been ruled by 
speeches. In the eighteenth century 
it was considered so necessary for young 
men of the ruling class to be fluent and 
correct public speakers that the Public 
Schools devoted a great deal of time to 
training them in oratory upon the best 
classical models — Demosthenes and 
Cicero. This was the origin of what are 
still called Speech Days, occasions on 
which parents and friends assemble to 
hear boys recite. 

But ' the very fact that it was 
thus found desirable to train orators so 
carefully proved that there was not in 
the English any natural aptitude for 
rhetoric. This is, indeed, an aptitude 
which they have always despised. Even 
when speech-making was the principal 
accomplishment required from a 
politician, the speaking was in the formal 
classical style. It was not thought good 
form to display emotion save in a 
theatrical style, the style of Chatham 
and of Burke when he threw the dagger 
on the floor of the House — though 
Burke was a Celt and ought to have 
known better ; he could certainly dis- 
pense with tricks. The speeches which 
Tacitus gives us as the utterances of 
ancient Britons have in them a native 
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eloquence and power which are found 
among Celts everywhere, but have never 
inark^ the speech of the English. It 
is to 'be noticed that, in spite of their 
eloquent orations before battle, the 
Britons were steadily defeated by the 
Roman legions, and for more than three 
hundred years they remained under 
Roman rule. 

Roman Occupation of Britain 

In the towns this was accepted 
willingly enough, and the natives 
prospered along with the Romans 
themselves, in spite of the heavy taxa- 
tion imposed upon them to provide the 
expenses of government. Agriculture 
flourished, large quantities of wheat 
were exported to the Continent. Iron, 
tin and lead mines were worked 
energetically, perhaps by fcM'ced labour. 
Good roads were made, the cities were 
walled, the ports were busy. The taunt 
of a British leader of the first century : 
“ The Romans make a desert and call it 
|)eace,'’ was shown to be undeserved. 
In the country the Romans never quite 
subdued the British population, which 
kept its own language and in some 
districts its own chiefs. This explains 
the failure of Roman “ civilization " to 
take deeper root. For one thing, it was 
confined to the towns ; for another, the 
lack of union between the Romanised 
population and the country-folk, with 
whom the townsfolk had so little in 
common, prevented the offering of any 
effective organized resistance tO| the 
inva.sions which began as soon as the 
Roman troops were withdrawn in the 
year 411, aU the forces of the dying 
Empire being then required to defend 
Italy against the barbarian Goths. 

Arrival of the Anflea 

In the north the invaders were Piets, 
one of the British tribes which had been 
driven by the Roman forces into the 
Highlands of Scotland. In the south, 
there was a landing at Ebbsfleet, in 
the Isle of Thanet, by pirates from 
Jutland. These pirates were called 
Angles or English, and with their land- 
ing the history of the English people in 
England began. 


The Angles were one of three tribes 
which inhabited Slesvig, the peninsula 
between the North Sea and the Baltic. 
The other two were the Saxons and the 
Jutes. Racially they were German. 
Socially, and politically as well, they 
rested their institutions upon the basis 
of what we should now call peasant 
proprietorship. They brought it with 
them to England, and it remained, on 
and off, an English institution until the 
yeomen died out during the nineteenth 
century and tenant-farmers took their 
place. The epithets which these people 
of Slesvig applied to landholders showed 
how proud they were of their freedom 
and independence. " Free-necked men ” 
they were, who had never bowed under 
the yoke of a master ; " sword-bearing 
men ” who would quickly revenge any 
wrong done to them or theirs. Before 
they migrated, however, this " kind of 
wild justice ” had been superseded by a 
system of fines for wrongdoing. The 
fine was exacted, not from the offender, 
but from hi^ house — that is to say, his 
family ; and it was paid to the family 
of the person offended. 

History Written in Local Names 

Thus, says John' Richard Green, in his 
"History of the English People,” "each 
kinsman was his kinsman's keeper bound 
to protect him from wrong, to hinder him 
from wrong-doingj and to suffer with 
and pay for him if wrong were done.” 

Families when they grew in size gave 
their names to villages and towns. All 
the terminations in " ham ” (home), 
and many of those in " ton ” (town) 
arose in this way. Etchingham was the 
home of the Etchings ; Wellington was 
the town of the Wellings. Another 
termination of the same character was 
" stead ” which is still sometimes used 
as a word in the form of “ steading.” 
It meant a freehold farm. Even Ae 
religion of the Angles was more of a 
family than a communal affair. The 
god of the hearth was the deity most 
esteemed ; sacrifices of food were offered 
to him by the head of the household. 
There was not much for priests to do ; 
they had little infiuence or power. 
Close to Richborough, then, the pirates 
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HOW THE ART OF PUBLIC ORATORY HAS BEEN FOSTERED IN ENGLAND 

While the Britons in Roman times displayed a certain readiness for speech-making* Englishmen 
have never been remarkable for rhetoric, and it became necessary to train the young men of 
the ruling classes in oratory upon the best classical models. So arose the custom of having speech 
days at the public schools, occasions, such as that represented in the photograph, on which parents 
and friends assemble to hear the boys recite and present scenes from plays by classical writers 

landed — Richborough the port at Richard Wagner wove the plots of his 
that time from whi(£ travellers arrived music dramas. 

from and took ship for France, the port Here was another motive for resist* 
which fifteen centuries afterwards was ance. Not only were the Britons 

revived and used for the same purpose struggling for their land and their 
during the Great War. A battle was freedom, they were fighting also the 
fought at Aylesford, in Kent ; the Britons battles of Christ. The priests urged 
were beaten ; horrible slaughters fol* them on, sometimes led them, and were 
lowed. This was but the beginning of a marked out for the fiercest vengeance 
war which the invaders meant to be one of the conqueror. Tn a battle near 
of extermination. Chester two thousand monks, after 

Barbarity was the rule over most prayer and fasting for three days, went 
of the world in those days, but the out with the British forces. They were 
loathing which the Jutes inspired cut to pieces without mercy, though they 
shows that their savagery went beyond were unarmed, 
the common. They were spoken of "Whether they we fighting men 
among the Britons as " the wolves " ; or not," said the chief of the English, 
they were looked on as a curse sent by " they have been crying to their god 
God in His anger to punish sin. The for help against us, therefore tiiey 
Romans had introduced Christianity are our foes." This incident occurred 
into the land. The invaders were heathen towards the close of the long and 
worshippers, so far as they performed bitter conflict which at the end of 
any worship beyondf that of their some two hundred years left the tribes 
" house gods," of Odin and Thor and from Slesvig and Holstein in possession 
all the other crude deities in the of the greater part of England and 
Scandinavian m3rthology, from which forced those of the British who had not 
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been exterminated into the fringes of 
the country. 

It was from Holstein that the Saxons 
came ; so far as we can discern by the 
dim light of tradition, they were less 
wolfish than the Jutes or Angles. They 
seem to have had the disposition to 
make homes and till the soil and settle 
themselves as peaceably as might be in 
the country they had helped to steal. 
They were the colonisers of the southern 
districts. 

Ani(Io>Saxon Partition of Bn|(land 

Middlesex (Middle Saxonia) was 
the centre from which radiated their 
settlements : Essex or East Saxonia, 
Sussex or South Saxonia, and Wessex 
or West Saxonia, including part of 
Hampshire, all Dorset, all Somerset, 
and part of Devon. Kent was the region 
chosen by the Jutes, since it was there 
they landed first. The Angles took for 
their own the northern and central 
parts, from East Anglia, divided between 
the Northfolk and the Southfolk (Norfolk 
and Suffolk), through Lincolnshire and 
up into Yorkshire. 

The owners of the land whom these 
Scandinavian • Germans, all known 
roughly as English, had dispossessed, 
were driven at last into Wales, into 
Cornwall, into the Highlands of Scotland. 
Here, as in Ireland, which remained 
Celtic or British, the Christian faith 
lingered, with some of the arts and 
industries that the Romans had taught. 

Dawn of Chriatianity 

In the rest of the country almost all 
traces of the Roman occupation dis- 
appeared, to be dug up here and there 
adter many centuries in the shape of 
coins, tesselated pavements, pottery, 
and the walls of villas, showing what 
their ground-plan was. Neither neglect 
nor rage for destruction could obliterate 
the roads, the remains of camp entrench- 
ments, the Great Wall which had been 
buUt across England in the north. 
Those were monuments more lasting 
than brass — they still give us some hint 
of the character of the Roman people 
whioh left the mark of its laws and 
literature upon the world so strongly 
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that they are still at the base of our 
civilization to-day. 

The only race clearly known to us 
which has spread its influence as widely 
is the race spnmg from those Jnvaders 
who descended upon these islands after 
the Roman troops had been withdrawn. 
The first step towards unification of the 
tribesmen who had parted the country 
among them was their conversion to 
Christianity. In 597 Augustine set foot 
on shore just where the Jutes had made 
their landing nearly two hundred years 
earlier. Not without bloodshed and 
fierce resentment was the change from 
the old heathen superstitions to the 
new faith, which was entangling the 
imagination of the whole civilized world, 
accomplished. 

More Piracy and Pafaniim 

Even after two hundred and fifty years 
an effort was made to restore the worship 
of Odin. This was nlade by the Danes, 
who were of the same racial stock as the 
English, and who followed the trade of 
piracy with not less ferocity than their 
relations had done in the past. They were 
not all from Denmark. Dane was the 
name given then to all' Northmen. 
They came from Sweden and Norway 
as well, and now the descendants of 
the Jutes and Angles felt what their 
forefathers had inflicted upon the 
unhappy Britons. The Danes penetrated 
into Wessex also, but here they were 
checked by King Alfred, one of the 
legendary heroes of early English history 
and a ruler who in truth deserved all 
the respect which has attached itself 
to his memory. Yet that was by no 
means the end of the Danish invasions ; 
indeed, there came a time when England 
acknowledged a Danish king. Canute 
(or Knut), the first of these, was a -man 
of noble mind and steadfast character, 
but his two successors showed true 
Scandinavian savagery, and the line 
abruptly ceased. 

During the troubled period of the 
Danish invasions the English ceased 
for a time to be a nation of yeomen or 
peasant proprietors and became tenants 
bound to do service to their landlords. 
This was due partly to the free farmer's 
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SHEPHERDS WATCH THEIR FLOCKS WHERE ROMAN LEGIONARIES PACED 
For seventy miles frem Tyne to Solway ran the creat rampart, built by the Bm]^ror Hadrian to 
guard the northern limit of the Roman Britain of iis day. Many traces of it stiU remMn, as here 
in Northumberland, but where grim legionanes paced, scanning the skyline over which hostile men 
might come, peaceful shepherds lounge watching their browsing flocks 
Photo, Frsd Hafd%$ 
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MUTE RELIC OF A VANISHED EMPIRE AND RELIGION 
With pick ud shovel the Bnclieh lebouter deer, away the accnmolated earth of hft^ centuria 
ati/i unoovers for the contemiwtive gise of BoMand Christian and tree the pavement of tho Temple 
d Man when p« g»n Ronen Invedm boared ue Inee. And Hamj^in Mlldicn play on the turl 
t&UMven the onoe bmy etraeta of Caer Segont end Romen Sdebeater 
PMo. WtUon Ad»m * Soh. IM. 
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need of protection— unless he could king and the wealthy, powerful nobles 
count upon help from some greater man who surrounded him, than in the interest 
than himself when roving bands of of the people. No wonder many have 
marauders threatened his family and seen in this diminution of liberty and 
his bams, he could never fed secure, sturdy independence the root-cause of 
So the free farmers gave up their lands the domination of foreign rulers over 
to nobles, becoming tenants, entitled the English. After Danish sovereigns 
to assistance when it was required, and came Norman, then another dyna.sty 
under contract to follow the landlord from France, that of Anjou. Not until 
to the wars when called upon with the they became once more free landholders 
great man’s other “ villeins.” and got back the control of their system 

of government did the English set foot 
Lordship Chanied to Tenaney upon the path which was to give them 

In addition to this cause for the change the same place in the modem world 
from free landholding to tenancy, there that in the ancient had been held by 
was another — the transfer of common the Romans. Not until they had been 
lands from the ownership of the tested and consolidated by this long 
community to that of the king. The period of foreign rule were they ready 
king shared these out among his personal to show how a small people inhabiting 
friends and attendants, who divided a little island could establish a world- 
their estates again into farms let on the wide Empire less by conquest than by 
same principle of personal service, colonisation, and rise to a supremacy 
Thus, dthough slavery was gradually among the nations by virtue of their 

abolished, the general freedom of the adventurous spirit and their dogged 

people diminished. force. 

When there were a number of small 

kingdoms, and ' .. ;ew and En«U.hmeii Bmer«e Triumphant 

far apart, and the villa;."' •• 'i\->»vrrning The same restless desire for better- 
units, the •! dial set the English roving in 

their own public afUii-. <.w.i.iTUuenl the fifth century and drove them to tear 
was carried on by public meeting. Britannia from the Britons sent them 
All could attend and vote. When the at later dates across wider seas, made 
little kingdoms were joined together North America an English-speaking 
under one sovereign, and when it was country (which Bismarck with prophetic 
necessary for the farmers to travel a vision declared to be the ” most im- 
long distance to attend the Meeting of portant fact of modem times,” as it 
the Wise (Witenagemot), which settled proved to be during the Great War) ; 
affairs of State, their personal participa- brought the rich lands of Canada under 
tion in government ceased. 'The Meeting cultivation in spite of the belief that they 
of the Wise became a council of the king's could never be anything but snow- 
officers with a few ecclesiastics and the wastes ; colonised Australia ; set up 
greater landlords. There was as yet no trading stations in India, and ended by 
idea of electing representatives of the bringing the whole country under their 
people. rule ; developed the riches of Africa, 

establishing law and order over vast 
Land and Indapendenee Loat territories ; made English the world- 

'^us the freemen of England lost language ; and planted settlements . of 
their land and their independence in Englis^en and Englishwomen in every 
matters of government at the same time, comer of the globe. 

Now they had landlords to Whom they Beyond question the character which 
owed service, and the business of the enabled the English to do what they 
nation was transacted over their heads have done in these and other directions 
wd without their consjent, being turned was derived from the Scandinavian- 
into ” affairs of State,” and being German elements in the race. Indeed, 
managed far more in the interest of the these were in reality the only elements, 
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except the Celtic, remaining from the 
ancient Britons, which made up the 
English into the form which they had 
taken when .their greatness began to 
show itself. Tenn^n did not, it 
. would seem, realize that " Norman 
and Saxon and Dane " were the same. 
They were all Northmen from the 
shores of the North Sea, and though 
there were slight differences between 
them, they had the same general 
characteristics, which are the charac- 
teristics of the English people. But 
there are other strains in the English 
nature which can scarcely have come 
from them. There is the poetic strain, 
the strain of romance, the strain of 
chivalry, golden threads in what would 
be otherwise a fabric uniformly low in 
tone. Where did these come from ? 
Whence but from the Celts ? 

SavMe Scandinavian Strain 

It was Celtic imagination which 
redeemed the Englishman from the 
brutality of the Northmen, the gross- 
ness of Saxon tastes. Scandinavian 
legends of the period through which 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were 
drained of their best blood that it 
might enrich the English stock, abound 
in episodes of senseless slaughter. The 
man who died in his bed, not from a 
spear thrust or a clubbed-out brain, 
was accounted a weakling, a degenerate. 
Even when the Normans, who had been 
settled in France for a century and a 
half, came across with William the 
Conqueror, they had not got rid of 
their Scandinavian savagery. They 
had learned to speak a language 
derived from Latin, but they had 
acquired neither the Latin sense of 
order and decency, nor French taste. 
Their invasion was disgraced by 
massacres, destruction of property, 
infamous treatment of women, cruel 
tortui^ of captured enemies. The 
traditions of their pirate ancestors were 
still strong among them. 

This Scandinavian element in the 
English race was until 'very recent 
times easily traceable. The favourite 
sports of our upper class could not be 
practised without Uoodshed. Hunting 


foxes and hares, shooting birds and 
rabbits remain the pursuits of the 
" country gentleman ” still. To the 
popular pastimes of bear-baiting, cock- 
fighting, setting dogs on bulls, coursing 
hares and rabbits with greyhounds or 
whippets, ratting, succeeded a rage 
for boxers, who fought with bare 
knuckles until one or other was half 
killed. 

Cruelty of Budlish Law 

Brutal, too, the English had the 
reputation of being up to nearly the 
end of the nineteenth century in their 
treatment of criminals. Romilly, a 
great lawyer, comparing the English 
code of laws with those of other nations, 
said that it was worthy of the Anthro- 
pophagi (man-eaters). John Bright 
spoke in the House of Commons of the 
243 crimes punishable by death up to 
thei end of the reign of George III. 
" Our government had at that time 
become barbarous, and I am not aware 
that one of the twenty bishops and 
20,000 ministers of the Church of 
England ever raised a voice against this 
infamy.” Flogging in the Army and 
Navy was not given up without a 
struggle, and persisted until the 
twentieth century. The birch in 
schools was regarded, only a short 
time since, as not less salutary than the 
Bible. Although the English were too 
sensible to tolerate the infamies of the 
Inquisition, yet they tortured and 
killed old women who were supposed 
to be witches in league with the Devil, 
and enjoyed their sufferings. 

Redeeminit Qualities of the Race 

Against this strain of Scandinavian 
savagery must be set, however, an 
opposite tendency in the English — their 
essential good-humour, when their fears 
are not aroused nor their susceptibilities 
ruffled. They have a proverb “ Live 
and let live,” iuid this they practise, 
claiming freedom for themselves and 
allowing it to others, not only freedom of 
action so long as the common rights 
are not impinged upon, but freedom 
of thought, provided that unusual 
opinions are not paraded to the 
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discomfiture of persons who are scan- 
dalised by them. It has always been 
their boast that they “ fight fair and 
shake hands afterwards.” They are 
not resentful, they do not bear malice. 

After the South African war they 
respected the Boer generals. One of 
them, Louis Botha, who became 
Premier of the South African Union, 
was held in affection; and Smuts, 
another of those who had led the Dutch 
against them, and who succeeded Botha, 
was made a member of the British 
Cabinet during the Great War. 

Pair Poes and Generous Priends 

The General Headquarters Staff of the 
Army in France and Flanders were 
agreed that Ludendorff was the finest 
soldier among all the military leaders. 
This was, as an opinion, not worth very 
much. Alexeieff, certainly, and prob- 
ably Mackensen also, showed far more 
ability than Ludendorff, but it proved 
the readiness of Englishmen to acknow- 
ledge the merits of an opponent. 

This sweetness of blood, promoting 
the wish to be on good terms with all 
men, producing the magnanimity to 
rise above petty resentments, is an 
essentially English trait. It seems to 
have come from the Saxons, who, 
belonging originally to the north of 
Europe, were yet of a different nature 
from the people whom we know under 
the name of Scandinavians. They 
began to accompany the Jutes on their 
piratical invas'ons, because they needed 
room to expand, their own Saxony being 
too full for them. But they were no 
"sea-wolves,” they had no taste for 
marauding. 

Induatrjr in Ordered Wsye 

They settled down and tilled the 
soil, they built homesteads, they 
fenced in little towns. They were 
fishermen by the seashore, breeders 
of cattle in the marshy meadows, 
shepherds on the bare downs. Traders 
they were also, and in every one of 
their activities they showed the same 
industry — ^love of order, common sense. 
It was not Napoleon who originated 
the aphorism that " Providence favours 


the biggest battalions.” A Saxon 
leader had remrurked drily some 
eighteen hundred years earlier that "the 
gods are on the side of the strongest.” 

The Saxons were not a nation of 
warriors for the sake of war. They 
fought, so Tacitus reported in his book 
about them, " when they thought it 
worth while ” (si res poscal). The 
Scandinavians fought for the W of the 
thing. When these two temperaments 
fused, it was the more serious, the more 
sensible, which came out on top. There 
was a difference between them as well 
in their habits of using strong drink. 
Scandinavian stories are full of revel- 
lings and drunkenness. The Saxons 
brewed their beer and drank their mead 
at feasts, but they were no tosspots ; 
they despised the man who could not 
carry his liquor, who did not know 
when he had had enough. That wise 
moderation entered into the English 
character. The English have never 
been intemperate as a race. The Scan- 
dinavian thirst, it is true, has never 
quite been quenched among them. 

Day* of the Threc-Bottle Man 

In the eighteenth century it became 
the custom among the well-to-do to 
intoxicate themselves frequently with 
foreign wines, chiefly port. " As drunk 
as a lord ” was the popular saying. It 
was considered no disgrace, not even a 
breach of manners, to be unable to 
speak coherently or to walk straight. 
No incongruity was seen when a 
" gentleman ” or a " nobleman ” came 
hiccupping into the presence of women, 
used foul expressions before them, 
offended their ' sense of decency by 
dirty stories. To be a " three-bottle 
man ” conferred social distinction. Not 
to get drunk was thought to be the sign 
of a milksop, a degenerate. Many who 
are degenerates in truth owe their ill- 
health and diseased frames or intellects 
to that foolish and detestable fashion. 

Later on, as the cities grew, the 
habit of intoxication descended from 
master to man. While in fashionable 
dining-rooms and clubs moderation 
crept in slowly, the workers with their 
hands foimd in the public-house relief 
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STURDY MARITIME DESCENDANTS OF A SEAFARING FOLK 
The<;e two weather-beaten fishermen, exchanging yams on board their fishing smack, are Sufiolk 
men When the Angles invaded England they established themselves in that part of the country 
known as East Anglia. This was divided between the North folk and South folk, from which sprang 
the derivations Nwolk and Suffolk, by which the old domain of the Angle in\aders is now known 

PhQto, H9rMC§ W, Ntcholit 

from the pressure of hard, mechanical panionship and refreshment elsewhere, 

toil, and from homes too often ill-kept Of these conditions the providers of 

by wives who had no skill in cooking, beer and spirits, the owners of public- 

no knack of management ; homes too houses, took full advantage. The 

often overrun by \inruly c^dren, sdio licensed trade, as it is called, from the 

drove their fathers out to seek com- necessity of taking out a licence to 
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follow il, became immensely rich and 
powerful. 

The upper and the upper middle- 
classes considered the public-house a 
necessary' blot upon civilization. To 
the lower middle-class it was a symbol 
of degradation. To be seen entering one 
meant the loss of respectability. But 
the efforts at reform were directed 
almost entirely towards inducing people 
to become teetotalers. Nothing was done 
to improve the public-house, to make 
it a place of decent refreshment, into 
which a self-respecting man could take 
his wife, and his children, too. if it had 
a garden after the character of the beer- 
gardens in Germany. It remained a 
drinking-bar, a counter across which 
customers were served, at which they 
stood to drink, and from which they 
were told to “ clear off ” as soon as they 
ceased to give their orders. 

Country Inn and City Public-Houie 

The original public-house had been 
really a club, a place where the cus- 
tomers could sit down and take their 
ease, a centre for local gossip, and often 
local business. The country alehouse 
is very often that kind of place still, the 
meeting-place for village cronies, a true 
house of refreshment, where it would 
be set down as bad manners to drink 
more than enough. The city public- 
house was brightly lit, if it stood in a 
thoroughfare and did a prosperous 
trade, but it was garish, not com- 
fortable ; it did nothing to promote 
good fellowship ; it smelt unpleasantly 
of beer. 

The national drink-bill is very large still, 
but for many reasons the evil of drink- 
ing unwisely has diminished. Lighter 
meals and less beer, vdth malt in it, haVe 
made some difference to the appearance 
of the English. They are not marked 
any longer by .that bulk of flesh, that 
rubicund countenance, which used to 
be remarked by all foreigners visiting 
the countiy. In the cities their 
physique has, indeed, become puny, 
their faces pde. their teeth defective, 
their frames shrunken. In factories, 
no matter how weU ventilated, they 
suffer from the lack of fresh air. Too 


much tea-drinking and too much 
cigarette-smoking affect their nerves 
and their digestion. Looking on at 
football and cricket confers none of the 
advantages gained by playing these 
games. It has been found necessary 
to lower the standards of measurement 
which recruits for the Army arc 
required to satisfy. 

Physique ot the Bn|Iishnea 

Even among the classes which live on 
the best that the land, and other lands 
can produce, and which send their sons to 
schools where regular games make them 
hard and implant in them the love for 
exercise, there is noticeable a certain 
tendency to become less vigorous. But 
this is seen chiefly in the members of 
old families who have not renewed their 
energy by mixing with newer stocks. 

The English since their earliest days 
as a separate race, have been noted for 
good looks. The Saxons were fair- 
haired, blue-eyed; the Northmen were 
handsome in their wilder way. Emerson 
remarked in 1848 that beside English- 
men the men of other nations looked 
" slight and undersized, invalids.” He 
supposed that " a hundred Englishmen 
taken at random out of the street would 
weigh a fourth more than so many 
Americans.” To-day, 4\mericans can 
lie recognized among Englishmen by 
their squarer, heavier build. Not less 
have Englishwomen changed, if Emer- 
son's description of them as having 
" stimted and thick-set persons ” was 
connect. 

Beauty of the BuKliahwoman 

He saw "few tall, slender figures 
of flowing' shape.” Tallness and 
slenderness now distinguish the English- 
woman, the "flowing shape” being 
combined and solidified, however, by 
firmness of flesh iuid a good development 
of muscularity. There are now more 
handsome English women than ever 
there were before — ^in proportion to the 
total number, of course. They are to he 
met with in every rank of life. Look at 
the girls dancing to the music of a 
piano-organ in a London street, or in 
the halls provided for the Lancashire 
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mill-operatives at Blackpool or Llan- 
dudno ; numbers of them arc as good- 
looking and have figures quite as 
graceM as the young women in ball- 
rooms of the highest fashion. 

The effect of the emancipation of girls 
from the sentimental, unhealthy, arti- 
ficial upbringing of the Victorian age 
began to be observable towards the last 
decade of last century. It can be traced 
in the pages of “ Punch,” which are the 
most accurate, as well as the most 
entertaining, of guides to English social 
history. Lawn tennis played an 
important part in the transformation 
of the ” bread-and-butter miss ” into 
the athletic, independent young women 
whom Du Maurier drew with so much 
enjoyment. , What lawn tennis had 
begun the bicycle continued. Girls were 
allowed to go out alone or with young 
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men. Chaperons could not mount 
” safeties ” and go with them. Instead 
of thinking it ” romantic ” to eat very 
little, young women were not ashamed to 
show that they had hearty appetites for 
their meals. Instead of blushing a great 
deal, turning faint at the sm^est 
accident, bemg afraid to discuss any 
subject of more interest than the next 
dance or the last garden party, they 
showed that their minds were developing 
not less rapidly than their bodies. They 
studied anatomy and took " first aid ” 
instruction. They crossed the boundary 
which had divided off forbidden topics 
of conversation. They took interest in 
public affairs, and before long they 
set up their claim to share in controlling 
the rulers of their country. 

For a generation this had been 
advocated by a few women of what was 
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WHERE THE ONLY MOUNT USED 18 SHANKS’S PONY 

Beagling is a very popular form of hunting, entailing little expense for its followers. Of the fox- 
hound type, the neagle is lued in the hunting of hares and rabbits, and though lacking in speed 
possesses powers of endurance and mtelhgence to a marked deme The '* field ** follows on toot, 
and the above photograph shows a Kentish pack setting out to draw 


called the “ advanced " type, lliey 
aligned that, if women were taxed as 
separate in<hviduals, they had a right 
to representation; and that on the 
pomt of their fitness to choose legisla- 
tors there could be neither wisdom nor 
justice m denjring them votes which 
were allowed to their gardeners and 
stable helpers, their butlers and footmen, 
the husbands of their washerwomen, and 
the sons of their cooks. The notion that 
women should ever possess equal 
political rights with men was, however, 
so new to the mass of the English, that 
lor a long time it remained merely a, 
subject for jest. In England changes 
have always been made slowly. They 
have at first caused feelings of dismay 
or amusement ; by slow degrees people 
have grown accustomed to the idea of 
them : then, as soon as one or other of 
the political parties which, since the 
seventeenth century, have taken turns 
in oflke has perceived that it could 
win votes by lending its support to the 
refonn, the law has been altered, and 


there is general agreement that the 
alteration has been a good thing. 

Logic has no effect upon the £n|^h 
mind. To hope that reasoning will 
convert it to the desirability of ^ange 
IS futile. The Constitution of the 
country has never been modified for any 
but a practical argument, or because the 
demand for mo^cation has been so 
long and so energetically kept up that 
the public intelligence is familiar with 
the idea put forward. This stolid 
resistance to change has had many 
advantages. It has made the English 
Constitution the most workable of any, 
an instrument created by a matter-of- 
fact people for convenience and the 
good ordering of their lives. Other 
Constitutions have been modelled either 
upon the French or the American, both 
ot which suffer from the defect of beiug 
documents drawn up to express certain 
opinions as to the l^t form of govern 
ment, certain principles, certain abstract 
rights, instead of bong, like the English 
Constitution, a concrete tradition ol 
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such rights and principles as have been 
tried and found not wanting in their 
practical application. 

The English Constitution docs not 
consist entirely of laws ; the judgements 
of the Courts have modified it in many 
directions. It has been added to con- 
tinually, as circumstances required. 

Adaptability o( the ConititutiQn 

It may be compared to a suit ol 
clothes which the wearer has, from time 
to time, altered to suit his comfort. If he 
grows^a little stouter, he asks his tailor 
for some enlargement. Does it pinch 
him here or there, he calls for a seam 
to be let out. A tear can be roughly 
patched, a ragged edge can be stitched 
together. The appearance of such a suit 
may leave something to be desired, but 
it serves its purpose — it keeps its wearer 
wai'm. The English Constitution is 
likewise nothing to look at. It contains 
no sounding phrases to warm the 
sympathies of mankind, it includes no 
lofty declarations to stir the emotion 
of the simple and set the cynical smiling. 
On paper it does not even exist. Yet 
it is a genuine charter of the English- 
man's liberty. No disregard of its 
slightest ruling is allowed to pass. If 
the House of Commons should ever be 
inclined to overlook infractions, the 
Courts would declare against them and 
would enforce their judgements. 

CompromUe and Common Sense 

The Constitution thus reflects the 
English character, which is, above all, 
opposed to all thinking that is not 
intimately connected with action ; which 
does not care to look ahead, preferring 
to wait until difficulties have come along 
before it decides how they should be 
handled. In recent years the c.\pressiqn, 

" muddling through," has been applied 
to the manner in which the English, as 
the prominent partner in the British 
Empire, have got out of difficulties. 
They themselves admit that foresight 
might have saved them much in human 
life and in money, but they will not go 
farther than "might have," and they 
cheerfully anticipate " muddling 
through " crises in the future as 
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they have successfully done so often 
in the past. 

Another illustration of the English 
character is to be found in the Party 
System. It is Party strife, as well as the 
slowness of the public mind to accustom 
itself to changes, that accounts for the 
long delays in carrying out reforms 
which, when once they have been put 
into operation, are admitted to be 
useful and salutary. In all Parliaments 
there are groups of members bound 
together by their convictions or interests, 
there are differences of opinion, both 
as to principle and as to ways and means ; 
but in no Parliiament, save the English, 
is there an “ official Opposition ” ; 
nowhere have the bonds of Party dis- 
cipline been drawn so tight, and the 
choice of Oranges and Lemons so 
rigidly enforced. In the children’s game 
you must be one or other. If you are 
not an Orange, you have no course open 
to you but to be a Lemon. 

“Under which Kini(, BezonianP” 

So it has been for centuries in 
English politics, ever since Cavaliers and 
Puritans divided the nation into two 
warring camps. To them succeeded 
Tories and V^igs, who gave place in 
turn to Conservatives and Liberals. 
There has never been in English politics 
a Third Party of any endurance. 
There has never been any chance for 
the man who did not take his place, 
sooner or later, under. the banner of one 
of the two historic political annies. 

When Third Parties have been formed, 
as happened at the period of the com 
law controversy and the adoption by 
the United Kingdom of free trade, 
after Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to 
home rule for Ireland, and more lately 
when the Labour Party established 
itself, they have either served as fore- 
runners of general movements in 
national opinion, or else they have, 
after a time, been swallowed up. The 
Peelites became Liberals, the Liberal 
Unionists became Conservatives. The 
group of Radicals which enlivened the 
politics of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century was able, on the 
other hand, to transform the older 
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ONE OF KENT’8 GARDENS AND ITS GIRL GARDENER 
Like many another daughter of Kent, this tall and alender girl enjoys a Jite ot vigorous exercise and 
open-air occupation. Gardening is ner hobby and profession, and the luxuriance of the btossoms 
about her spew well tor the care expended on their cultivation. In the richness of its rural scenery 
Its orchard districts^ and market gardensi Kent has justly earned the title of ** Garden ot England 

Pksla, Koras# W. KtoSoOf 
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MEMBERS OF A WOMEN'S ROWING CLUB IN TRAINING 
This youthful crew can wield the oar with all the technical skill of the most experienced oscsman. 
The strenuous training of the rowing currieulum does more than develop their muscle, and will 
stand them in good stead when they are called upon to eteer their own boat throu^ the troubled 
seas ot Ule— when the navigator’s strength ^ mnid and power of body are taxed to the utmost 
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MODERN VOUTH IMPROVING THE SHINING HOUR: PLEASURE PUNTING 
In tin of to-dny youth Mek* buinleis pleasure unfettered by the restrictions imposed by 

Vtetaclan oonvantlon. In bMting, punting, cycling, and lawn tennis young men and young womm 
Mn fwocs and thus gain from these open*av pastimes the maximum of enjoyment, the effect on the 
gMh^ of the nation beiog particularly noticeable in an acoession of height, physique, and self-reliance 
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Liberals into active reformers. The 
Labour Party has carried Radicalism a 
step farther, and probably heralds the 
appearance of a fresh line of cleavage 
between Parliamentary forces. It is 
improbable that the two-party system 
will be superseded, it seems to be so 
deeply embedded in the English habit 
of mind. 

The laying down of the principle that 
it is " the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose," throws vivid light upon the 
English conception of politics. They 
view it, not as a conflict between 
opposing conceptions of life and 
humanity, not a.s the humdrum but 
important business of the nation, but 
rather as a branch of sport, a game played 
between two teams with office for the 
prize, a contest of oratorical gladiators. 
Only when there are two opponents 
equally matched in the political arena 
does the English interest in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament rise to more than 
a lukewarm temperature. 

State Bncroachment on Private Righte 

Until about the beginning of this 
century the Englishman resented the 
interference of “ Government " in matters 
which formed part of his daily life. He 
talked about "grandmotherly legislation" 
whenever proposals were made to regu- 
late by law what he described as 
" private business," and roundly 
asserted that all he aske<| of " Govern- 
ment " wa.s that it should leave him 
alone. Yet imperceptibly he approached 
nearer and nearer, to the system of 
State regulation in industry, commerce, 
trade, and consented to have settled by 
Parliament even so intimate and per- 
sonal a circumstance as the hour at 
which he should get up in the morning 
and go to bed at night. 

If it had been suggested during the 
nineteenth century that such a measure 
as Daylight Saving would ever be 
enforced by law, the English would have 
been scornfully incredulous. The prin- 
ciple knbwn as that of laissez-faire had 
them firmly in its grip, although they 
had in many directions accepted laws 
which ran counter to it. From the very 
first years of the century, indeed, efforts 
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had been made by Parliament to 
mitigate the cruelties of the industrial 
system. The invention of the steam 
engine, and of machinery for doing what 
had b^ done before by hand labour 
in peasant cottages, was the cause of a 
revolution in ^e state of manual 
workers. Factories were built to contain 
the machinery which was run by steam. 
People could no longer work in their 
homes. Women could not earn their 
living by industry and look after their 
children at the same time. In the 
f^tories the standard of morals was 
low. Parents did not like their daughters 
to go into them. " Factory girl " 
became a term of abuse. 

Slavery Cloaked aa Apprentieeahip 

It was while they found it difficult to 
get " hands " enough to mind their 
machines that the manufacturers put 
into practice the apprenticeship plan. 
They arranged with the parish authorities 
in many parts of the country to let them 
have pauper children. These wretched 
little creatures were supposed 'to be 
■■ apprenticed " to factory labour. They 
were, in truth, no better off than slaves. 
There was a regular slave trade carried 
on for the benefit of the manufacturers 
and of the scoundrels who took children 
from workhouses and made a handsome 
profit by selling them or leasing their 
labour. It would be an exaggeration to 
say that all such " apprentices " were 
ill-treated, but there is no doubt that 
many of them suffered abominable 
torture. They were poorly fed, housed 
in miserable conditions, badly clothed. 
Their hours of work were very long, 
Irom twelve to sixteen hours. They 
were beaten and tormented, and brutd 
masters even riveted chains on their 
tender limbs if they tried to run away. 

Protection for the Children 

In x 802 public feeling was aroused to 
demand that something should be done 
to prevent these abominations, and 
Parliament passed an Act which forbade 
employers to keep " apprentices ' at 
work more than twelve hours a day. In 
other ways their lot was listened, and 
the alarming spread of dbease among 




YOUTH AT THE HELM: RIVER GODDESSES IN THEIR BARGE 
Though at the moment they are undertaking the lighter task of steering, these Bnghsh nrls, with 
their well-developed limbs, are perfectly competent to take a long mil at the oars. This photoeraph 
suggests somethmg of the beauty of the upper reaches of the Thames, with the nchly- timber 
gardens of pleasant villas extending to the nver bnm 
Photo, S%dH§y H, Ntcholh 


them, which had stirred the national 
conscience by bringing within sight a 
possible epidemic over an immense area, 
was checked. This measure only applied, 
however, to the so-called apprentices. 
The other children whose parents had 
been compelled by want, or impelled by 
greed, to send them into the factories, 
were still unprotected and still hideously 
overworked. Not until 1819 did Parlia- 
ment do anything to relieve their 
sufferings. Then the twelve-hour limit 
was imposed on the labour of all workers 
between the ages of nine and sixteen. 
From time to time after this the age of 
protection was raised and the hours of 
labour reduced, but not without 


determined opposition, even from many 
who were in other relations humane 
and kindly men. 

It was not merely that their interests 
were affected. They were convinced, 
and many who were not manufacturers 
were convinced, that any interference by 
law with the freedom of employers was 
contrary to English usage and therefore 
dangerous. The English had divided off 
more completely than any other nation 
their private affairs from those that 
affected them as a community and could 
be regulated by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. The saying that “ an English- 
man’s home is his castle ” enshrined a 
truth, a principle of government to 
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COLLEGE FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF MIDDLE-CLASS GIRLS 
The first academic body in the Umted Kingdom to admit women as candidates for degrees on equal 
terms with men was the University of London^ and the only wholly residential college for women m 
the University is the Royal Holloway Collegei Egham, Surrey, built and endowed by Thomas Holloway 
as a memorial to his wife and opened by Queen Victoria m 1886 



LIBRARY OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS: ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
Tb*s importaat womeo’a ooUefe includef tfae Faculties of Arts and of Sdenoe, and several members 
of the staff bold nmveitity profinsorial chairs. This beaotifiiUy-equipped and spacious 

ttbrary— the sdenoe library is honsea in a dmilar halL-*is seldoin without studioua groups of book 
^otees, and more than 13,000 volumes are at their service on the bookshelves 
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which they were deeply attached. 
Many of their boasts of enjoying 
liberty wider and more jealously- 
guarded than tlie liberty of other 
ptK)ples were empty breath, Voltaire 
justly made fun of a seaman who was 
singing *' Britons never shall be slaves ” 
just after he had been '* pressed " for 
service with the Fleet which was at war 
in a quarrel the nation knew nothing 
about. The English had to struggle for 
a loi g time before they could establish 
the liberty of the workers to strike, the 
right of the mass of {xjople to take their 
part in controlling the Government, 
the claim that artificial handicaps to 
advancement and enjoyment of the 
good things in life should be removed 
out of the way of what were once 
disdainfully called “ the lower class.’* 
But the English, though they were 
often induced to accept the shadow 
instead of the substance, being easily 
imposed upon by the sophistry of 


politicians, always strove mightily for 
the abolition of grievances when they 
had discovered that they were being 
unfairly treated or that injustice was 
being done. They did hold as firmly as 
they could, and for as long a time as 
possible, to certain maxims upon which 
they believed their prosperity and their 
fre^om to be based. One of these was 
that their homes were inviolable. Just 
as they had insisted that no man should 
be deprived of his liberty without 
proper warrant obtained in open court; 
and that any arrested person should be 
able to appeal to the judges for cause to 
be shown that he ought not to be set 
free (the Habeas Corpus Act), so the 
English clung to their right of sanctuary 
behind their house doors. No house 
should be entered for purposes of search, 
or for any other purpose hostile to the 
inhabitants, unless the entry should be 
orderM by justices of the peace in the 
public interest. 



QIRL STUDENTS OF THE PLEASING ART OF COOKERY 
The demand for a public school education for giris has grown with unazing rapidity during recent 
years ; nor is this surprising, considering the remarkably wide range coveM by education within 
these schools. A gymnasium, a home science school, botany, chemistry and physics laboratories 
are among the splendid buildings belonging to the Sherborne School for Girb 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAININQ IN A GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL 
The Domestic Science School, to which a separate house is devoted, is run by some of the elder 
pupils of Sherborne, Dorsetshire They take it in turns to perform the duties of maidservants, 
passing from scullery to parlour ; they thus receive a thorough training in every branch of house 
management, and after a year may specialise in cooking, dressmaking, or laundry-work 

Some have pretended to discover the intrusion has belonged to the national 
origin of this in the period when powerful character. 

barons warred against each other and Yet it never made the English 
often against the Crown, and turned reluctant to invite strangers into them, 

their residences into fortresses, which as the Arab tradition in Spain still 

they were prepared to defend at any withholds from visitors to the country 

moment. But we must go farther back ' invitations to take part in family life, 
than that ; we must recall what Tacitus Tacitus mentions the unusual kindness 

wrote of their German ancestors : " They of the Gennans towards guests. “ In 

cannot endure undetached houses. Their ertertainment and hospitality no people 

homes are separate and scattered. Each are more profuse and generous. It is 

man has an open space round his thought wrong to refuse shelter to any 

homestead. They do not build villages living man. Each according to his 

as we do with the buildings all adjoining means receives strangers with a liberal 

and connected." Thus from the very spread. When his store fails, he sets 

b^mning of English history the deter- out with the guest and guides him to 

minatiim to keep thdr homes to them- another lodging. No invitation is 

sdves and to protect them against needed. They arrive at the next house, 
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and they are sure of a warm welcome. 
Whether a person seeking shelter and 
entertainment be a friend or a stranger, 
he is sure of getting what he wants.” 

This same characteristic has endured 
throughout the ages and, though a 
little overlaid by social formalism in 
England, may be found flourishing as 
vigorously as ever junong the English 
in out-of-the-way parts of the earth. 

Generoui An|(lo>Saxon Hoapitality 

In lonely homesteads, on remote planta- 
tions, in the Australian bush, on the 
Canadian prairie, on the South African 
veld, in W’est African jungle clearings or 
Rhodesian farms, the wayfarer of any 
nationality can always reckon upon 
Anglo-Saxon hospitality. He will be 
passed on from one to the other, as 
strangers were in the Germany of 
Tacitus’ time. Nothing will be grudged 
him. The homes that have always been 
guarded so jealously against any un- 
welcome intruder are as readily opened 
to-day as they have ever been to admit 
guests. 

More than any other race the English 
are accustomed to stay in one another's 
houses. This habit nms through all 
ranks of society. The cottage does its 
share of entertaining as well as the great 
house, and the people of middle station 
have brought the art to a finer pitch 
than the owners of castles and courts 
and halls. It used to be the custom to 
fill these residences of the noble and 
wealthy with guests during the whole of 
the autumn months and well into the 
winter. The attractions offered were 
shooting and hunting. Towards the 
close of the nineteenth century the 
week-end party was added and b^ame a 
most popular form of entertaining. 

Society’! Berrien Broken Down 

Up to this time all who were”in Society” 
knew each other from constantly meet- 
ing, from being brought up together, 
from sharing in the same amusements 
and occupations. Now the old ” select ” 
Society was disappearing, doors were 
being opened more widely. The Satur- 
day to Monday party in a couiiitiy house 
was a good opportunity for testing both 


those who were seeking admission to 
the circle hitherto so carefully guarded 
and those who seemed likely to amuse. 

If any of them proved insupportably 
dtill or vulgar, their hosts and their 
fellow-guests coiild console themselves 
by reflecting that Monday morning would 
bring release. This attitude marked 
a change in the spirit of aristocratic 
entertaining. Gatherings in big country- 
hous^ now became, in most of them, 
not so much gatherings of intimate 
friends as> collections of men and women 
often scarcely known at all to the host 
or hostess, who had I)een invited because 
their names were known to the public. 

Sometimes a party would have a 
political comple.\ion. Politicians would 
be asked to meet and discuss some 
intrigue of Party, some electoral cam- 
paign. Writers, painters, actors even, 
were to be met in houses which a 
generation earlier had been open only 
to the super-cream of aristocracy. Thus 
an invitation to a ” great house ” was a 
mark, no{ of friendship with its lord and 
lady, but of a certaih kind of distinction 
in finance or politics, in the world of 
fashion or of art. 

Compensation! for the “ New Poor " 

Small house hospitality underwent no 
such change. Indeed, the tendency here 
was noticeable in the opposite direction. 
After the Great War, when middle-class 
incomes diminished so much in pur- 
chasing power and were frequently 
smaller in amount than they had been 
previously, and when a great difiiculty 
in obtaining servants was added to high 
wages, numbers of households did 
almost all their own house work. Their 
mode of entertaining was necessarily 
altered. 

In such conditions none but those 
whose friendship had been well tried 
were sought as visitors. Visiting 
acquired a fresh and more intimate 
charm. Life, in short grew, simpler, 
more frank and natural, therefore 
pleasanter. Friendship was strengthened 
among those who shared in the r^uction 
of expenditure, or rather in the 
decreased value obtainaUe for the same 
money, whidi was the result of the war. 
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WHERE WOMANLINESS IS CENTRED-IN MOTHERHOOD AND HOME 
Peeping from its nook of leaves through ite glowiM or^aid, this brick and wbb buUt Dorset 
cottage, with characteristio thatched porch, is tnii^ of the free, fair homes of Enaland that gave 
Felicia Hemant the inspiration for one of her best-known poems. Under its thick thatch the lowly 
sleep as fearless as the birds beoMth its eaves 
PSsto, A. W, CiOUf 





KNIFE-GRINDERS WHO APPEAR TO BE PAR FROM NEEDY 
Outside one of the cottages m the little Dorset village the partners have stopped to sharpen up the 
hoiisei^ife's scissors They have invested m a pony and cart, the latter being fully equipped with 
grindstone, knife-board, and all the instruments of their trade. Thev are thus enabled to cover more 
ground lu their search for custom than are their humbler brethren who have to push a heavy cart 



“RIDE A COCK-HORSE TO BANBURY CROSS'' IN THE LEAFY GARDEN 
* Granfer " devotes much of his leisure time to amusing the children who have accompanied him 
into the pleasant garden at the back of his cottage. Printing ^n his short smock and straw hat, 
a picture reminiscent of bygone England, he represents a type fast dying out before the inroads 
made mto rustic life by the motor and tne adoption of mechanics m farm and field 

Phidot, A W. CmiUr 
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CHIL0I8M APPRECIATION OF “THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING" 
They have come into the meadows tor a loog romp under the spring skiet and have made themselves 
garlands of wild flowers from the buMscoups and daisies. Somersetshire children, they^ know all the 
flowm which Uoooi in such profuamn in their native oonnty. but from the pains they have ukcn 
over their work it wonid appear that, m their case, famlflatity does not breed contempt 

AMs, A. W. OhMw 
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CUTTING THE SPRINGY TURF ON THE ROLLING HEIGHTS OF EXMOOR 
With his pnmitive cutter this Devon labourer is procuring long strips of turf at the opening of the 
shearing season The turf is stacked into bams in which the sheep are herded on the eve ot their 
sheanng They rub against it and lie on it, thus nddmg their wool of much dirt and grease which 
would detract from the value of their fleece were it present when sheanng began 



BESIDE HER SLEEPING CHILD THE MOTHER K6EP8 SILENT WATCH 

As MUtloui mother dta before the open grete in the old Devonthlre oottege. 

Her Sick child, wrapped in a shawl, het*sleeping on the highjacked settle which providei a pleasant 
shelter from the cold draughts of winter. At the side of the chimney hang the bellows used by the 
housewife to fan the smouldering embers of the overaight fire into flame 
Phoum, A. w. Cuutp 
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IN A DEVONSHIRE HAMLET: “TWO’S COMPANY, THREE’S NONE I” 
Under the thatched roofs of pevooshire’s many farm-houses the loveiv piUow-lace and the famous 
cream and cider are produced ; but the fanner’s life is not all arduous labour as the couple happily 
engaged In the backjjound can testify. Devoted to their county, the men of Devon are ever ready 
to sing with the poet : ** For me there's naught 1 would not leave tor the good Devon land 

Pkido, A W, CniUf 
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ROLLING THE GOOD RED EARTH OP A DEVON UPt^ND 
Opened up by the ploii^ end crumUed by the traet, reked hr the benow end moo^ by tte 
tote. De^ hee tilth to rejoice the beerts of her mm ^ faPoweln thew^ 

of hie team be ptente Ann feet on generona sail. fUle hie lunge with clean air bociw In from the 
eh*"***' , and turae wlee eyee over Immenae viataa ot earth and eky 
PMo, HoMt* W. NitkoUt 
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English Life & Character— 2 

The Spirit of Change in Town & Country 


N O country can show such examples 
of domestic architecture as are to 
be found in all parts of England. 
No people have devoted so much care and 
affectionate ingenuity to the making of 
their homes. It was in the period when 
the genius of the English first broke out 
in full blossom that these homes took 
the form which they still keep to-day. 
Up to that time the influence of the 
fortified ca.stle had been strong, although 
it was long since local wars had made 
immensely thick walls and castellation 
necessary. In the fifteenth century 
wood had largely taken the place of 
stone as materid for house-building. 
The Elizabethan Age saw the use of 
brick become general. Stone had been 
used in some districts; the Jews who 
came to England after the Norman 
Conquest built good, substantial houses 
with it ; examples of these remain in 
Lincoln and Bury St. Edmunds, still 
known as " Jews' houses.” In the age 
which saw laid the foundations of 
England’s oversea Empire the condi- 
tions at home were favourable to the 
creation of homes which bore no 
resemblance to the medieval fortress, 
homes with gardens round them, planned 
upon lines designed to satisfy the eye, 
accustomed to the new conceptions of 
beauty released by the Reniaissance the 
reviv^ of classical art and learning. 
Hitherto, the glory of English architec- 
ture had been revealed in cathedrals, 
churches, colleges, the halls of knightly 
orders, the meeting-places of guilds. 

Bii|{I«kI the Home Lend 

Henceforward it is in home-building 
that the English excel. The hall, 
which had been the chief feature of all 
big houses from Anglo-Saxon times, was 
now merely one of several large rooms. 
In the hall the household had been once 
accustomed to gather for meals, servants 
and all, but already .this practice was 
dying out in the latter .half the 
fourteenth century. There is a reference 
to this in the famous poem by Piers the 


Plowman, a severe critic of the faults of 
clergy and nobles. ” Now,” he wrote : 

Now hath each rich man made it a rule to eat 
by himself 

In a private parlour so as to avoid the poor 
Or in a chamber with a chimney: and 
abandons the great hall 
Which was made for meals to be eaten therein. 

The hall had, therefore, lost its 
importance ; the Elizabethan architect 
recognized this, and began the process of 
diminution which has led to an entrance 
passage being called a ” hall.” Because 
their far-off ancestors stepped into ball^ 
when they entered their houses, the 
dweller in the smallest sttburban villa 
keeps up the title, appl)ang it to the 
narrow passage where he hangs his hat 
and coat on a stand and from which he 
enters his dining and drawing-rooms. 

Inglenooka and Sea Coal Pirea 

When the dining-room came into use 
Piers the Plowman has told us ; it is less 
easy to decide the date at which the 
withdrawing-room began to be known by 
that name. It was for use when dinner 
was finished, while the servants cleared 
away. 

The poet’s mention of " a chamber 
with a chimney ” as a feature of a rich 
man’s house reminds us that, as in all 
primitive dwellings, examples of which 
may still be seen in South-eastern 
Europe, to go no farther, the fire was 
first of all lighted in the centre of the 
hall, and the smoke expected to escape 
through a hole in the roof. It was in 
Norman times that the ” mantle ” was 
invented, as a contrivance for collecting 
the smoke and leading it upwards : 
hence the word “ mantelpiece.” 'The 
name was given because the arrangement 
had the appearance of a cloak or mantle. 
” Chimney ” in those days meant a 
fireplace, as it does still in France. By 
degrees, as it became necessary to put 
in what we call chimneys for the canymg 
of the smoke away, the word altered its 
meaning and was applied to the flue 
instead of to the fireplace itself. The 
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SENSATION SEEKERS AT THE LAW COURTS 

Whenever a notable case Is being tncd cunositv and professional 
zeal draw large crowds of the ordfinary public and of photograph- 
ers to the main entrance of the London Law Courts to see 
principals and witnesses make their entrances and their exits 


chimney comer — that is, the fireplace 
comer — ^was a favourite seat in the 
English farm-kitchen or small squire’s 
haU It allowed anyone who came 
m shivenng to get as near as possible 
to the blazing logs. The custom of 
sitting lound the &e, which had begun 
when the fireplace was m the middle 
of the room, could thus be kept 
up on three sides even after the 
"chimney” was built against a wall. 
Wood was in general use for heating 
until the end of the seventeenth century. 
The English cherished one of their 
characteristic pre]ttdices against coal; 
they believed its fumes were poisonous 
and were certain to suffocate those who 
breathed them They actually made 


the burning of it ill^al. 
Gradually sea coal fires, 
as they were called, 
because the coal was 
moved by water, came to 
be used in big houses and 
in the public rooms of 
inns, and no deaths were 
recorded. At last coal 
took the place of wood 
almost entirely and every- 
one was at liberty to warm 
himself at his own hearth, 
not only those who had 
inherited or purchased 
this privilege. 

Another luxury that had 
to be paid for, even as late 
as the nineteenth century, 
was that of having glass 
in house windows This 
came in while the 
Elizabethan style was 
maturing ; before that, 
windows, or "wind- 
eyes,” as they were called 
originally (from being 
openings to let m the 
wind, that is to say, the 
fresh air), were either 
mere openings shuttered 
at night for safety, or else 
were covered ivith some 
more or less transparent 
substance, such as linen 
or horn. After g^ass 
had become common, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
look-out for new taxes during a 
period of costly foreign wars, imposed 
a tax on windows that were glazed, and 
this yielded so much that it was raised 
and raised until, during the Napoleonic 
wars, it got up to nearly ten pounds a 
window, with the resdt that many 
could not afford to pay it, and had to 
let some of their wmdows be bricked up. 

The style of English house whi^ 
followed the Elizabethan was of a more 
classical and formal character, less 
indicative of the Englishman's love of 
his home, the outcome rather of a 
desire for showiness and pomp. What 
IS called Queen Anne ar^tecture 
brought back the English spirit, and the 
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influence of that union between pleasant 
proportions and the subdued red of 
iMick was active almost imtil the reign 
of Queen Victoria b^an. 

Then came a period of debased house- 
building, of featureless fronts and 
pretentious, tmcomfortable interiors, of 
stucco-frx>nted houses in rows, all alike 
in gloomy ugliness and made of the 
cheapest materials. The increascf of 
population in and around cities 
created an urgent demand for new 
suburbs ; these were mostly made by 
jerry-builders, who defaced the country 
with streets of mean little brick-boxes, 
jammed closely together, deprived of all 
amenity, unless a scrap of so-called 
garden could be dignified with that title. 

The Englishman's " practical sense " 


^ CHARACTER 

would not allow him to control the 
jerry-builder or to limit his freedom 
except so far as concerned certain 
regulations of a technical nature. 

Inspectors were appointed to insist 
upon compliance with these, but no 
attempt was made to enforce a standard 
of sound construction, or to prevent the 
eyes of those who had been trained to 
better things from being offended by the 
hideous blankness and rawness of houses 
built merely to sell. Few, indeed, felt 
any discomfort. The well-to-do had 
their “ eligible residences ” erected in 
the same dreary style which had given 
birth to the "v^a,” and had set 
up in villages, alongside cottages of 
real beauty, brick and slate monstrosities 
suggesting a lamentable lowering Of taste. 



AT THE 8WEARINGk-IN OF A LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
iremendout dlgnitv pervades tbe aoeoe when a Lord Chief Justice to awom in ^ the Lord High 
Chancellor. Sntea on antoed dai% with a row of acarlet-robed judges of the High Court behind him, 
and rows of King's Counsel within the bar below bim. the Chancellor administers tbe oath to tlie new 

'* Lord Chief,” seated at h's left hand 
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That suggestion does not, however, 
survive examination. The English as 
a nation have never been possessed of 
taste, nor have they ever submitted, as 
the French have done, to the guidance 
of the artist and the expert in art. The 
results of such submission are by no 
means all that might be desired, but 
they do give the impression that the 
French are a more artistic race. 

Bnglith Tatce Swayed by Peehion 

That is not a correct impression. There 
are at any given moment, and there alwa}fs 
have been, a larger number of persons 
gifted with taste in England than in 
France. But in France these persons 
are listened to, their judgements are 
respited, they are invited to give their 
opinion when any question of taste is to 
be settled ; whereas in England no 
attention is paid to them, they are 
outside the main stream of the national 
culture. 

The English are, and always have 
been,- ruled by fashion rather than by 
taste. They are quite capable of 
■' loving the highest when they see it,” 
if the highest happens to be the mode 
of the hour. They are equally capable 
of sinking to the depths of tastelessness, 
and being content there, so long as they 
feel that they are ” doing the right 
thing.” Frequently they have passed 
from one extreme to the other without 
being conscious of any incongruity 
between the fashion of yesterday and 
that of to-day. 

Swing of the Peaduluna 

Thus, in domestic architecture, they 
accepted the delightful conceptions of 
the Elizabethan builder, which would, 
one might reasonably suppose, disincline 
them for the heavy and pompous, yet 
they were not less pleas^ with the 
inflation and vacuity of the style which 
came next. 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many heavy hinds' on thee 

were lines from an epitaph on Sir John 
Vanbrugh, an architect (as well as a 
playwright) of the period which left such 
monuments as Blenheint, the home of 
the famous Duke of Marlborough, and 


Castle Howard, another noble ** family 
seat.” When the charm of the eigh- 
teenth century manner in architecture 
gave way to the ugly and inane, there 
was no resbtance on the part of the 
English., They bore with the jerry- 
builder’s brick-boxes. They uttered no 
audible protest against such a style of 
house-building as prevailed at the time 
when the market gardens of South 
Kensington were turned into a semi- 
fashionable suburb of the capital. They 
even suffered the Albert Memorial. 

It is true that after this lapse into 
barbarism there came a reaction. The 
taste of the few revolted so violently 
that they were able to swing the fashion 
round to seemliness and harmonious 
design once more. A new generation of 
architects arose who set before them- 
selves an ideal not inconsistent with that 
of the Elizabethan and Queen Anne 
periods Even a suburb. Bedford Park, 
in the west of London, was given the 
charm of S3nnmetry and pleasing tines 
by the talent of Norman Shaw. 

Town-Planning Movement Begin* 

New country houses began to be built, 
not unworthy to be seen beside those of 
earlier times. Even in cities some 
attempts were made to improve upon 
the wr.etchedly unimaginative tradition 
which had prevailed too long both in 
large buildings and in dwelling-houses. 
A town-planning movement attracted 
attention, the idea being to avoid the 
muddled and undignified aspect of all 
the centres of population which owed 
their origin to the industrial develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Garden 
cities and garden suburbs were buUt. 

It might well have seemed to an 
observer unacquainted with the 
character of the people that English 
taste was changing, especially when the 
revival of agreeable architecture ' was 
looked at in connexion with other signs 
of the times. The drab self-satisfaction 
of the Victorian Age, its smug respect- 
ability, emotional dryness, and (^ad 
of any art-form which could not be 
squared with conventional morality and 
” common sense,” had yielded to an 
alert curiosity, a longing for fresh 
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LEGAL LUMINARIES LEAVING THE ABBEY FOR THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
The judges' i>ageant at the end of the Long Vacation is generally attended by a large crowd of 
spectaton as it passes, after a special service in Westminster Abbey, from the Poets' Comer doorway 
to the House of Lords, where the Lord Chancelior presides at “ breakfast." To witness this 
procession in all its dignity is to appreciate the full meaning of " the Majesty of the Law " 
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CEREMONIAL RE-OPENINQ OP THE LONDON 


COURTS 


Lords. Aproossston of JudfM also takes place in tlw baU of the High Court of Justice in the Strand 
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SCARLET AND STEEL STILL CAPTURE THE ENGLISH IMAGINATION 
How deep-rootMl in the English is the love ot dignified display may be gauged by the crowd that 
daily assembles at Wbitehall to witness the ceremony of the changing of the guard. Even during 
the Great War, when khaki was the onlv wear for the Army, the LifeGuards retained their gorgeous 
parade uniform of scarlet tunic, steel cuirass, white breeches, jack boots, plumed helmet and many 

another bnlUant trapping 


experiences, a readiness to welcome the 
new and, above all, the uninteUigible, 
provided that this had in it some hint of 
hidden meaning only to be penetrated 
by the discerning few. 

The swing-back from Victorian 
standards had begun in the eighties, 
when Oscar Wilde, following in the 
footsteps of Ruskin, and giving to 
Ruskin’s teaching more than a touch of 
the bizarre, recced to the educated 
English mind the conception of ideal 
beauty and started the cry for '* Art 
m the home." The consequoices of the 
briUiant, wayward, not quite normal 
Irishman's eccentric agitation were 
many and various. " Art " became a 
trade description. A pamted drain- 
pipe was an " art umbrella-stand." 
Scage of the ' gieenery-yallery " shade, 
supposed to typify the Wilde movement, 
was called “ art serge." Fans and 
peacocks* leathers were known as " art 
decoration." Those who took art in 
this sense were nicknamed aesthetes. 


and the aesthetic craze was satirised 
by Du Maurier in " Punch,” and 
by W. S. Gilbert in the immensely 
popular Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
" Patience," . thus gaining vastly in- 
creased notice. 

While much of it was mere folly and 
the deliberately egotistical humour of a 
man resolved to tickle the public ear, 
while it may have contained a seed or 
two of harm (as many were inclined to 
think after Wilde's disastrous end), the 
aesthetic movement had certain very 
good effects. Working away quietly aU 
this time at carpets and curtains and 
wallpapers was an idealist, William 
Morris by name, who translated into 
action the principles laid down by the 
dealer in paradox who was amusing 
"the West End.” No .two men could 
have been less alike. Wilde was essen- 
tially a talker. Morris, though he 
practised as a poet, and wrote occasion- 
ally in prose as well, was essentially t 
worker. The real Wilde was overtaid by 
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affectations. The real Morris lay on cottages all over the coimtry were 
the surface for all to see, and for all who searched for " antiques.” The fumi> 
could discern character to admire. Yet ture-makers fell into the trap laid for 
they were doing the same work, they them and, instead of producing pieces of 
were in agreement as to principles, each good design and workmanship which 
in his way served Art and helped to might have been justly compared with 
bring about the change m English the old, they slavishly copied the old 
fashion, of which one ramification was patterns m a hasty, slipshod way, and 
the improvement of domestic archi- made their wares even more repellent to 
tecture. persons of taste than they had been 

With this went a decided alteration before. In the patterns of chintz and 
forthebetter in furniture and decoration cretonne, in the coverings of floor and 
generally. Fashion, at the bidding of wall, in the gay lightness of effect which 
the tasteful few, decreed that old chairs was aimed at as a relief from the solidity 
and tables were vastly superior to new ; and dullness of the Victorian interior, 
that old dressers lent a charm to rooms, could be seen results of the work of 
while the modem sideboard made them Morris and Wilde 
look ” ordinary.” Old furniture shops By slow degrees the revolutionary 
did a thriving business, farmhouses and spint spread from the home to the 





ENGLISH GENTLEMEN ATTIRED IN OLD-WORLD COURT COSTUME 
Royial levte laffoid a oonvindna illustration ot the Englishman's native liking for elaborate costume 
Ofheers of the household and the royal servants wear conspicuously bnlhant dress Ofiicers of the 
Sendees don parade untfonns, Itnd dvilians wear a court dress, recalling a past age, of black silk 
velvet knee-breeches, silk hose, and buckled shoes, velvet coat with cut steel buttons, cocked hat, 

and sted-hilted sword 
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THE STATE COACH IN THE ROYAL PAGEANT AT THE RE-OPENING OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 
I oniate oeremoiiies whidi accompany the opening of Parliament miginated far back in the remote past of Pariiamenta^ history. In the gorgeous State 
iage, resplendent in ^t and ocdour, sit the Kmg and Queen m regal rcSes, followed by a magnificent escort The route from Buckini^am Palace to Westminster 
K invanablv lined imh a vast satherina. and munders of applause go up as the dazaling corUge sweeps majestically onward to tM Houses of Parliament 
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picture galleries. A visit to the Royal 
Academy had long been the extent of 
the tribute paid by the comfortable 
classes to Art. When they had con- 
scientiously explored each room at 
Burlington House, excepting water- 
colours and black-and-white, " which 
don't really seem like picttires at all, 
you know," they felt that they had 
discharged a duty which they owed both 
to themselves and to the ideals which 
the Academy was supposed to represent. 
Then they were equipped with conver- 
sation for the diimer-table ; then they 
could take part in the discussion which 
usually went on about " the picture of 
the year," and could express their belief 
that the lady had been cheating, or that 
the husband did intend to drive the 
repentant wife out of the house. 
Popular favour was reserved for the 
pictures which " told stories," or, better 
still, which suggested stories and left 
their exact meaning to be talked about. 

Convention of the Royel Acedemy 

A remark which expressed very happily 
the attitude of mind common to the 
mass of visitors at Burlington House 
was that of an oldish lady who, looking 
affectionately at a canvas, observed to 
her companion : " They may say what 
they like, but a dog does improve a 
picture.” 

The Royal Academy was thus the 
supreme arbiter in painting and 
sculpture. To be elected a member of 
it was the only distinction for which an 
artist could hope. Once elected, his 
reputation was secure. Left outside of 
it, his works refused admission, he was 
labelled " failure.” Only a man like 
Whistler could stand up against this 
crushing fate. Even those who began, 
as rebels against Academy conventions 
and authority ended usually by taking 
their places at its board. Millais, whose 
best work was done while he belonged to 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, died 
as President of the R.A. and a popular 
portrait painter, leaving a considerable 
fortune. 

The first sign that the power of the 
Royal Academy was declining came 
(nnn a group of painters who promised 


support to the proprietor of a new 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
This was during the aesthetic craze and 
was reckoned a feature of it. The style 
of painting was not really different, 
however, from that which prevailed on 
the walls of Burlington House. It was 
left to the New English Art Club to 
sound the drum of revolt, and to destroy 
academic domination. 

Revolt Followed by Iconoolaem 

For it was soon recognized by all who 
had any judgement in painting that in 
the Club exhibitions there was not merely 
eccentricity, but genuine power, and a 
vastly higher standard of both effort 
and achievement than couljd be found 
elsewhere. For all this the English 
reluctance to change fashions kept tile 
Club for a long while in the position of a 
half-comic, half-irritating " terrible 
child ” of the Art'world. 

By the time that opinion generally 
had come round to that of the very few 
critics of acumen who had steadily 
welcomed the new school, there had 
come into the field such a host of 
experimenters, iconoclasts, mounte- 
banks, and posers that the unhappy 
public did not know what to do. To 
Impressionism succeeded Futurism, and 
to Futurism Cubism^ and to Cubism 
some other ” ism.” It was hard to tell 
whether the exponents of the new 
methods were in earnest, or whether 
they were taking advantage of the 
general ignorance about draAving and 
painting to play off a practical joke. 

Virtue in the Unintelligible 

In a marvellously short time they man- 
aged to terrorise the critics, heretofore the 
most faithful upholders of the Academy 
tradition, into a complete reversal of 
their former attitude. Instead of 
condemning every attempt to avoid the 
conventional, they now praised the 
wildest innovators in extravagant temds. 
A large part of the public followed thetti, 
not without misgiving, but convinced 
that, whatever the fashion might be, 
they could not do wrong to keep up 
with it, since fashion in such matters 
was their only guide 
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It has seemed worth while to sketch 
at some length this amusing illustration 
of the English passion for doing the 
right thing ” because, until one fully 
understands how strong that is, one 
finds much that is puzzling both in their 
history and in their conduct to-day. 
As m Art, so in other matters, the 
“ right thing ’’ is apt to change, and so 
it has often happened that the national 
character has appeared to change also. 
For example, it is said now, and said 
with truth, that the Englishman cannot 
bear to be conspicuous in his dress. 
The clothes he wears are prescribed for 
him in every detail. He must avoid 


any departure from what is usual at the 
moment In general, the prevailing 
note in the dress of Englishmen has been 
for a great many years a note of subdued 
tone. Fathers stiil give their sons the 
advice of Polonius to Laertes * 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not express’d in fancy, neat, not gaudy. 

Has this been the fashion of English- 
men's dress, then, since the days of 
Shakespeare ? By no means. In the 
eighteenth century fancy was given full 
play. Men of the leisured class gave up 
a good deal of time to choosing the 
colours of their coats. Dress claimed a 
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ROLL CALL OF ETONIANS ON THE FOURTH OF JUNE 
In black coats and conventional ** toppers '*-^£ton's traditional uniform — the boys have assembled 
in thewestem yard, where*' absence’^ is betngcalled hvthe headmaster. The Fourth of June is the 
occasion on which Old Etonians testify their eff^tion tor their Alma Mater. A pxocessioQ of boots 
is a notable featuio of this eventful day, which is closed with a fine display of fiioworics 
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FAMOUS WALL GAME IN PROGRESS AT ETON 
Certain public schools possess their own rules In connexion with football, of which game Eton has 
two varieties, the Field game and the Wall game. The latter is played on S. Andrew's Day, when 
Collegers and Oppidans meet in annual encounter No goalposts are used, and the scrimmages 
take place chiefly alongside a high wall, which provides an excellent stand for spectators 

PSdIo, H9fmc$ W, Nuhotti 

considerable part of their thotights. In him in one of his periods of prosperity, 

the comedy " She Stoops to Conquer *' Later came the age of Qeau Brummel 

two young men discuss the suits they and the other “ dmdies ” who followed 

shall wear, the " udiite and gold,” or the the fashi<»)s which he set. Again, all 

” plain brovm with the ventre d’or who could afford h, and who moved 

waistcoat,” or the “embroidery.” in the society which considered sadi 

Goldsmith, the author of the play, was matters important, spent much money 

very proud, we know, of a ” bloom- and much time upon the adornment of 

coloured*' coat that he had made for their persons. This lasted until nearly the 
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ETON'S AMATEUR FIREMEN PRACTI8INQ HOSE DRILL 
Apart firom the belt worn round the black tailed coat, the immaculate appearance of the Etoniana 
soSen Uttle cbanse when undera^ng a courw of instruction as fiieipem which they receive under 
the ^dance of the chief of the Eton Fite Brigade. The need far an efficient body of fire filters 
who are always on the spot is one that the school authorities fully appreciate 

middle of the nineteenth century, up to and dine at eadi other’s romns.” 
which time it was common to see men of Nothing would be denounced as more 
the highest fashion ” wearing jewelry un-Engli^ by the undetgraduate of 
in such profusion as would now cause to-day. 

disgust and contempt. Rings, chains. What would the present House of 
pins, were necessary accompaniments of Commons think of a member uho 
the dress of the young " man about appeared in it dressed after the manner 
town.” When Pendennis went home of Disraeli? He was not of Engli^ 
from the University, his mother saw on blood, it is true, but he had been 
his dressing-table ” a quantity of lovely brought up and sent to school in Eng- 
rings and jewelry.” He was ” said to land ; he had lived among Engli^ 
wear rings over his kid gloves,” and people all his life. He was merely 
though he denied this later on, he could following the fashion df the day. ^ 
not deny that “ he was rather a dressy we see that a characteristic which is 
man and loved to array himself in now believed to be ingrained in English- 
splendour.” He and other under- men— dislike of anything but the most 
graduates would indeed ” dress them- quiet and inconspicuous clothes, horror 
sdves out with mudi care in order to go of jewdry, difidah anything like 
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personal taste in clothes as contrary to 
“good form”— is really a growth of 
the last sixty or seventy years. It 
might give way at any moment, if the 
fa^ion were to be attacked as vehe- 
mently as was the Royal Academy 
fa^cm in Art; another period of 
fanciful and extravagant dress for men 
might set in. 

The inborn conservatism of the 
English, which shows itself now in 
caution, now in attachment to whatever 
is in use, is divertingly illustrated by the 
dress of men. In this we see the disin- 
clination to adopt any change which 
means breaking with any habit or 
institution to which they have grown 
accustomed. They prefer to graft the 
new on to the old, to make the iteration 
so gradual that it occasions no shock. 
Thus we find that whenever a new 
pattern of garment has been introduced, 
it has not replaced the older pattern 
but has been added to it. The first 


garment worn by men, so far as we can 
discover, was a tunic, reaching not 
much bdow the waist. Then came the 
shirt, worn over the tunic, which was 
th8n turned into what we call the 
under-shirt or vest. The earliest coat 
was the waistcoat, worn over the shirt, 
then came a coat known as a frock or 
cassock, worn outside the waistcoat. 

Finally, the overcoat was brought 
into use for those who were making 
long journeys on horseback or on the 
top of coaches. It was in the beginning 
heavy and voluminous ; it usually was 
made with a number of capes on the 
shoulders ; to have worn it except when 
travelling would have been considered 
effeminate. They became lighter, how- 
ever ; Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Petersham invented those which were 
called after them, as Lord Spencer 
invented the short jacket, now usually 
a knitted jacket, known as a “ spencer.” 
This was in the same age which saw the 



DISTINCTIVE DRESS OP THE SCHOLARS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 
Scholon of Christ’s Hospital, famlUarlv known as the Bluecoat Sdiool. wear a long blue coat, with a 
leather strap round the waist, knee breeches, yellow stockings, square-toed shoes with buckles, and 
white bands. In addition to its pleasing appearance, this uniform serves to mask differences in the 
social standing of the boys. The school was founded by Edward VI. as a kind of orphanage 

n»t«, IMtrl ]. £. But 
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OFF TO THE PLAYING FIELDS FOR THE ANNUAL BALL GAME 
Founder’s Day is celebrated at Harrow each tenth of October, a special feature of the day being 
the Ball Game. During the Christinas term, mud-bespatteied teams are often to be seen playing 
thispuzzlingvanetyof football, essentially Harrow’s own, in which the big, clurosv ball, not unlike 
a footstool, may be kicked and handled, as in Rugby lootball' 


invention of the sandwich, meat between 
two pieces of bread, by the peer who 
bore that title, and some wit wrote 
these lines : 

Two noble earls whom if I name some folks 
might call me sinner, 

The one mvented half a coat, the other half a 
dinner. 

When the long riding-coat had its 
skirts turned back for convenience, they 
were fastened to buttons in the small 
of the back. The buttons on the back 
of morning-coats, frock-coats, and dress- 
coats are survivals of that habit of 
turning back the front of the long coat 
so as to keep the knees clear of it. 
Originally there was a double row of 
buttons ; by degrees they were reduced 
in number until they came down to two, 
though menservants' livery-coats still 
have sometimes more than that. When 
the skirts were cut away altogether the 
” cut-uway coat ” came into existence. 


very much the same as the morning-coat 
of present-day fashion. Then it oc- 
curred to some daring innovator to cut 
away still mOre of the " skirts," leaving 
only a pair of tails at the back. This 
res^ted eventually in the " swallow- 
tail " coat, now worn in England for 
evening dress and in what is called the 
Windsor uniform, a peculiarly hideous 
coat, embroider^ and ornamented, 
whidi was at one time the regulation 
wear for those who waited upon the 
sovereign and may still be seen at Court 
assemblies. The short coats now in 
common wear are descended from the 
cut-away. In the country this was 
worn short with large side-pockets for 
game or other bulky contents; the 
transition from that to the tailless coat 
was easy. 

The present-day lower garments of 
men have been evolved in the same 
gradual way. Breeches reacliing to and 
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fastened at the knee succeeded the 
"hose” of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, those close-fitting leg-cover- 
ings whidi stretched from feet to waist. 
In Stuart times these became more 
baggy, and later they were brought 
farther down the leg. so as to leave very 
little of the calf showing. But not 
until the early years of the nineteenth 
century did trousers make their appear- 
ance, and they had to struggle against 
a great deal of opposition. At certain 
colkges in the University of Cambridge 
und^graduates who dared to dress in 
them were subject to penalties. At- 
tending chapel in trousers was not 
counted ; the vrearers were reckoned as 
absent and fined. For many years an 
ingenious compromise between trousers 
and knee-breeches held the field ; this 
was the skin-ti§^t form of 1^-covering 


often referred to as " continuations." 
That the English have more interest 
in and liking for elaborate costume than 
is generaUy supposed in this age is 
proved by the persistence with which 
ancient costumes are kept up. The 
wigs worn by judges, the smaller wigs 
of barristers and their gowns, the 
plumed helmets of cavalrymen, the 
cocked hats with feathers worn by 
field-marshals, the wearing of swords 
and scarves and other trappings entirely 
useless by officers of the Army and 
Navy, all testify to a love of dignified 
display. At Court especially this is 
evident. The Yeomen of the Guard 
retain their old finery, the officials are 
in costumes scarcely less conspicuous 
than those of the royal servants, parade 
uniforms are worn by all who possess 
them, even civilians are required to 
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HARROVIANS ENJOYING THE ADVANTAGES OF **THE VAUGHAN” 

The beeutifid end well-equip^ Ubrery of Henow, named after the eminent headmotter. Dr. 
Chailea John Vaiiahaos ^ wm aa a dub-room at well as a teadine-room by the boyt, and it ii here 
that the Hanow uebatina Society holds its meetinas. Its walls are lined with many portraits of 
great Harrovians, for the School on the Hill is lustly termed the ” Nuisery of Politicians ” 
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dress themselves according to rule in 
knee-breeches and silk stockings. Until 
lately they were compelled also to carry 
swords and to wear a special coat ; 
now the ordinary dress-coat suffices. 

This insistence on Court finery goes 
back to the days when George I. and 
his successors brought with them to 
England all the fussy ceremonial of the 
small Hanoverian monarchy. 

PttMy Pomp of German Prinoelin|e 

By the Court Chamberlains of these 
German, princelings, now become 
sovereigns on a vaster scale, it was con- 
sidered improper that anyone should 
approach the throne save in a costume 
strictly regulated, and that tradition has 
not yet been destroyed, though, since 
English kings and queens have tsdeen to 
mixing so much more freely with the 
people of all classes, they have grown 
accustomed to conversing with men and 
women in all kinds of attire-workers in 
factories, miners in their pits,, farm 
labourers in the fields, crowds at railway- 
stations, dwellers in cottages and litrie 
houses in the mean streets of towns. 

This growth of a more intimate 
relation between royalty and the people 
is partly the natural outcome of the 
system which places a king or a queen 
at the head of a group of nations attached 
firmly to democratic institutions, but 
it is partly due also to the character of 
the reigning family. The first two 
Georges did not identify themselves 
with the nation. They could scarcely 
speak the English language. All their 
habits and prejudices were German. 

“Parmer Georfa’a’* Popularity 

It was George III. who made the 
monarchy popular once more. That he 
was a good husband and affectionate 
father, that he liked to be among his 
subjects, that he was interested in 
farming, that he would talk to anyone 
he happened to meet just as any other 
old gentleman might — these things 
weighed more in the English estimation 
of him than his attempt to revive 
despotic rule, his shamefid mismanage- 
ment of national business, the wide- 
spread corruption by means of titles. 


pensions, and offices which he used to 
maintain his power. He was beloved 
as a man ; his follies and crimes as a 
king were forgotten. 

George IV. might have inherited 
his father’s pr^ularity if he had pos- 
sessed any good qualities to offset the. 
mean profligacy and stupid ill-nature 
which culminated in his efforts to get 
freedom from his wife. She was a 
woman from whom any msm might 
have been pardoned for desiring freedom, 
but her husband put himself in the 
wrong from the btgiiming, and he was 
as heartily detested as father had 
been lov^. William IV. was mildly 
popular, and following him came 
Victoria, who, after nearly making the 
English incline to a republic, ended by 
leaving the monarchy stronger than it 
had been since the age of Elizabeth. 
At first Victoria made an affecting 
impression by her youth and girlish 
charm ; this was not effaced by her 
unpopular marriage with a prince of 
Saxe-Coburg ; in time the Prince Con- 
sort wore down his unpopularity, and 
when the Queen was left a widow the 
nation’s sympathy went out to her in 
fullest measrire. 

Diamond Jubilee of sQueen Victoria 

Her obstinate seclusion took a long 
time to provoke impatience, but it did 
at last change S3nnpathy into a feeling 
that a sqvereign who took no part in 
the life of the people might eakiy be 
dispensed with. However, all this was 
changed once more during the latest 
years of her reign. She became the 
favourite that III. had been. 

At her Jubilee and Diamond Jubilee 
festivities the affection and respect 
which ^e inspired were shown in every 
possible way. Millions of men and 
women were moved by a pertonal 
r^iaid for the little old lady whom they 
saw driving among them. Now ho- 
devotion to the memory of her dead 
husband, a devotion wlddi had before 
been resented, appeared touching and 
seemly. Never before was the death 
of a sovereign mourned so genuinely 
by so vast a mass of people dfetributed 
aU over the world. King Edward’s 
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THE CHARM OF 
RURAL ENGLAND 



Smiling ai h$r chum, this IsU of IVtghi dairymaid might have 
inspired one of Herrick* s lyrics, so little has her type changed 

Photo, Horaeo W. Niehollt 
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In the stackyard where they have been scratching atnang the straw the 
dairyntaid's fowls come scattering round her for their morning feed 

Phiilo, Horae* W. VirhoU* 
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Elevensts ” is an institution tn England — a pause tn the forenoon's 
toil for a smoke and a snack and a game with the children 


Photo H«»rare W \ichf»IU 
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Yet (M methods die hard in England, and still, as here in the Isle 
of Wight, reapers bend over their scythes and honesring upon bla^s 

IHmiCoi, Hortot W. NIoImIIi 
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^ et -A L‘«- UA m<t mark dow, he regales his wife with news 
from Daily Sfail ” while his child wistfully eyes the pictures 

/ ‘ % W ^ iiilw 
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Sure-footed sheep grate fearless on the very edge of Portland Bill, 
with the waters of the English Channel beUm them and ail airound 


Photo. A. W. Ctttirr 
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tr,rM mirikttut tM ilu coosUtfU obon/U WoUfmouth itt North Dovon . 
atZw^a^ptayground Hek in trtasures for small folks on holiday 

Photo. A. W. Ciititr 



Tobacco rather than hve seems to b$ the quest of this Worcestershire 
peasant gasing up at the eyes of the lady at the casement above 

Photo, A W ‘Cutler 
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Old age is " in ike’ picture ” in IVorcestershire. Here, at Little 
Cnmherton, Darby and Joan enjoy their mellow eventng together 

Photo, ^ W liHUi 
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Thirsty aftsr a day's Haymaktr^ at Bradford PtvsrsU, ihsss softs of 
Dorset agree with Auiolycus that ** a quart of ale is a dish for a kir^ 

Phoie, A. W. Cttttar 
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Connoissturs. WoretsUrshire d^stic architeeiun is admirMy 
rsbffsmtsd in Hu Plough and Harrow Inn at Aston-undsr-Hitt 

Pb«to, A. W. C0tl«r 




Loveliest among itsjpeers is the Somerset village of Luccombe. The 
street climbs up to Exmoor, and from the cottages stags are often seen 

l*h(itn, A. W. Cutler 
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popularity rested upon a diflerent basis 
and was hardly so general at first. 
.\s a sportsman he delighted all who 
followed racing ; a<« a " good fellow ” 
he won the admiration of the many 
who like a prince to indulge himself 
with the privileges of his position. 
Short as his reign was, King Edward 
managed, nevertheless, to gain the 
gener^ commendation before he died. 
His share in bringing about the 
political intimacy with France, the 
reputation he won as a “ peacemaker ” 
and worker for the preservation of 
peace, his faithful discharge of all the 
duties of his position were universally 
acknowledged. He did not himself 
believe that the monarchy would last 
out his son’s time, but when he died he 
left it in a condition certainly not less 
stable than it was when he became 
king. He had made it a popular insti- 
tution. Never before had a king won 
the Derby and led in his horse from the 
racecourse amid a throng of excited, 
cheering enthusiasts. 

George V., the People’s Representative 

He was as ready to take notice of 
" General ” Booth or Mr. Will Crooks 
as of great landlords and prominent 
ecclesiastics. He liked the society of 
people who amused him, men and 
women. He let his genial personality 
be seen, and his reward was the liking 
which always goes out to .those whose 
" human " qualities are most in evidence. 

The reign of King George has seen 
the tie tetween the nation and the 
Royal Family strengthened and drawn 
closer. He and Queen Mary have gone 
among the people far more than any 
sovereigns in the past. In all the 
activities of the nation, whether of 
labour or recreation, they have shown 
their intorest. In many directions they 
have extended the representative char- 
acter of thdr office, acting as spokesmen 
of the national smtiment. The Prince 
of Wales has doiie a great deal, too, to 
make it improbable that King Edward’s 
gloomy forecast will be justified. . Thus 
while those who take the trouble to 
think about methods of government 
are convinced that a constitutional 
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monarchy is the most convenient, the 
unreflecting mass are attached to it 
for person^ reasons. 

So long as the sovereign is vnthout 
power and uses the great influence 
inherent in the office with discretion, 
so long the English plan seems likely 
to endure. Certainly there has been 
no encouragement to alter it to the 
French or American plan. The only 
question which is asked in England, 
whether it be about a s)^tem of govern- 
ment or a new method of cleaning boots, 
is the question, Will it work ? If it 
works, if it saves trouble, there is agree- 
ment that it is useful. 

Bn^Hth Disregard of Logic 

No amount of argument will make an 
Englisliman believe that a new process 
would be an improvement upon an old 
one. He does not make reason his guide. 
In shaping his constitution he acted just 
as he did when he found that the skirts 
of his long riding-coat were inconvenient. 
He did not reason out a new shape of 
coat. He turned back the skirts and 
went on wearing the old shape. So in 
the matter of government if he finds 
that some law, some tradition, some 
custom, irks him, he makes a change 
(after thinking about it for a good long 
while). So long as he is not incon- 
venienced, he does not mind at all how 
patchy his institutions may be, how 
little they fit themselves into a logical 
whole. 

Obetinate Adherenoe to Tried Methoda 

The English have a most complicated 
coinage, a s3rstem of weights and 
measures which very few of them tmder- 
stand thoroughly and which is the 
despair of foreigners. For a great 
many years they have been urged to 
adopt the decimal s}rstem which is in 
use all over the Continent of Europe 
and throughout South America, and, 
for money, in Canada and the United 
States. No argument has succeeded in 
convincing them that the change would 
be to their advantage. Yet if they 
were to discover suddenly that they 
lost trade through refusing to fall into 
line with almost all the other civilized 
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nations, th^y would b^[in to agitate for 
the de(^al system at once. They are 
not interested in what there is to be 
said for a reform. They must be con* 
vinced of what it will do. Unless they 
can be sure that change will bring 
greater convenience, they would sooner 
go on as they are. 

Besides the coats and trousers of 
modem Englishmen there are other 
articles of dress which throw light upon 
the national character. The silk hat, 
which came into general use at one 
time among business men and for social 
occasions, is descended in a direct line 
from headgear of Tudor times. The 
Cavaliers wore one form of it. the 
Roundheads another ; the “ bucks “ of 
George II.'s time were seen in a dis- 
tinctive shape of their own, and so on 
down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Yet when the first tt^hat 
of the modem t 3 rpe made its appearance 
there was a riot in the Strand (London), 
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and the wearer was fined for causing a 
disturbance. 

The change, though slight enough, 
stirred both curiosity and annoyance. 
Nevertheless, within a short time the 
top-hat bec^e the r^ulation wear, 
and, in spite of its awkwud shape and 
easily-damaged surface, kept its place, 
just because it was the fashion, hot 
about a hundred years. Even when it 
had been discard^ elsewhere it was 
retained at Eton, though a more absurd 
and unsuitable hat for schoolboys could 
scarcely be imagined. Reason would 
have caused it to be abolished long ago, 
but the mass of Old Etonians would be 
shocked to think that their successors 
wore anything but the costume of 
tradition, so it is stUl compulsory along 
with the tailed black coats for elder 
and the short jackets, caUed Eton 
jackets, for younger boys. 

The adherence to the Elizabethan 
dress of the Christ's Hospital boys is 




SUMMER VISITORS IN QUEST OF OXFORD CULTURE 
Di^ng ^ lumiMr vaeatloa Osfanl h faU of viaitora wbo oonia to attend ediioatinoal ooanaa of 

vailottaUnda,intanpeidngtlMiratiidiMwlthoniafeiaentsofaaocialiwtan. TbaaboivaUliiitiatiaD 

abowo a group of thna atudoata who are bainc inatruetod hf a gradnala of the uaivanity, one of 
the quadranglea of BoOiol Cdilefe doing duty tat a loeture>ioom 
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‘‘SEEING THE LAST OF HIM”: A MOCK FUNERAL AT CAMBRIDGE 
Cambridge undergraduates are not lacking in ebullience, and a 'varsity rag " sometimes assumes 
immense proportions. In the lamentable event ol a popular undergraduate being sent down " his 
liiends sometimes demonstrate their sympathy by a mock funeral, the victim being escorted to 
the station by a huge procession of grotesquely attired, riotously hilarious " mourners " 

PkalOt Scott & W$lktnson 

not merely due to the force of con- abroad. The Americans, being all 

servatism. Apart from its pleasant started in the same schools (with lust 

appearance, its simplicity and conveni- a few exceptions), are far more alike, 

ence, it is of value in masking differences in spite of differences produced later on. 

in the social standing of the Bluecoat than the English ; the Trench are more 

boys. If all were dressed by their alike. A French or American artisan or 

parents, as are the boys at most schools, gardener or chauffeur will almost Ger- 
many would be marked out at once as tainly be able and ready to enter into 

belonging to the poorer and rougher conversation with his employer on even 

classes. The uniform wipes out all such terms. Rarely is this so in England, 

differences, and therefore serves a very though it is slowly becoming less rare, 

useful purpose in addition to being Therefore, while there are qualities 

agreeably picturesque. which we think of as being French or 

What is known as the " modem American because we find them in 

English character " has often been people of all ranks, it is less easy to 

attributed to the moulding which it, discover such qualities among the Eng- 
has received in the public schoob.' lish. What are generally considered to 
This may seem ridiculous when it is be distinctively English qualities are 

considered that only a very small pro- those which are noticeable among the 

portion of Englidunen go to public governing class, 

schools. Yet when reference is made Many of these arouse resentment 
to the '* modem English character,” among large numbere of Englishmen as 

is it not the character of this small well as among foreigners, who declare 

proportion which people mean ? It is that they are made to feel as if the 

from the public schools that the govern* English looked upon them as inferiors, 

ing class is drawn, and it is the governing This same feeling is often caused by 

whidi represents the country these same Englishmen among their own 
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QUMP8E OF 8T. JOHN’S CHAPEL AT A BEND OF THE CAMBRIDGE “BACKS” 
On the right bank of the Cam, half a docen colleaet present the famous ** backs ** towards the river, 
which is Manned here and there by picturesque bridges leading to the beautiful gardens on the opposite 
bank. The CamMdge ** backs *’ possess an attraction all their own. the shady walks alongside the 
river are frequented by innumerable pedestrians, and the nver is seldom devoid of pleasure craft 

Pkch, Honus W. liiekMi 
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EIQHT8 WCEK AT OXFORD: A NARROWLY-AVERTED BUMP 
Th« annual eight-oand bumping races, known as the Eights, take place at Oxford In May during 
the summer term. Starting at fixed distances, the object of each boat Is to bump the ^t in traot 
without being bumped by the boat behind, when a bump is effected the two boats involved retire 
from the race, and the blowing day the victor starts in front of its victim 


countryfolk. The public school educa- 
tion does, indeed, nourish the delusion 
that there is a great gulf fixed between 
the Many and the Few. Out of a thirty- 
five million population there are round 
about a million who are in their own 
eyes and in the eyes of foreigners 
representative of the English race 
to^y. Arnold Bennett, the novelist, 
before he struggled into the Million 
himself, wrote about it with penetrating 
insight ; " Their assured, curt voices, 

their proud carriage, their clothes, the 
similarity of their manners, all show that 
they belong to a caste, and that the 
caste has been successful in the struggle 
for life.” 

“Chief among the chai^teristics of 
this class,” Arnold Bennett went on, 
" after its sincoe, religious worship of 
money and financial success, I should put 
its intense self-consdousness as a class. 
The world is a steamer in which it is 
travelling first-class. Occasionally it 
goes to take a look from the promenade 
deck down at the steerage passengers. 
Its feelings toward them are kindly. 


But the tone in which it says the 
steerage ’ cuts the steerage oil firom it 
more effectually than many bulkheads.” 

There was profound truth as well as 
humour in that outburst. The English 
upper class, the public school class, has 
separated itself deliberately firom the 
mass of the nation. This has happened 
within the last seventy or eighty years. 
Up to nearly the mi^klle of the nine- 
teenth century the old feudal relation 
lingered on. It lingered on, that is to 
say, in rural England. The Industrial 
Revolution had turned the factory 
workos into “hands,” had destroyed 
any but uhat Carl 3 de called the “ c^ 
nexus” between employers and em- 
ployed. The factory ^tem, however, 
was then of limited extent. IfaiiytrBdes, 
such as that of boot making, wem still 
carried on by hand wr^eers in their own 
cottages or shops. In the country, 
though the labourer on the land was 
wret^edly paid and <rften miserably 
housed, " squire ” maintained, bis 
influence, and frequently remained 
popular as wdl. There was a sentiment 
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of solidarity among the different layers of 
the nation. Something of the feudal 
theory stuck in people's minds. 

This theory was that every man from 
highest to lowest had his place in the 
community, his duties and his rights. 
The baron in his castle owed service 
to the king from whom his lands were 
derived. He also owed protection to 
those who held their lani^ from him 
and who lived arotmd his castle, and 
they were under obligation to march 
out under his banner when he went to 
war. Thus all were d^)endent one on the 
other, and the more possessions a man 
had the more responsibilities were laid 
upon him. This S3^tem did not last long 
after the land became peaceful and 
orderly. Instead of hold^g their land 
from the king, the landlords became 
the possessors of it, and they let pieces 
of it out to tenant fanners who had to 
pay rent. 

For a while there remained a class of 
yeomen farmers who owned their fanns ; 
there were also small holders who took 
advantage of the common lands for 


grazing thrir cattle. Gradually the 
yeomen of England died out. Their 
farms were absorbed into big estates, 
and at the same time the process of 
enclosing the common lands was being 
carried on by landowners eager to 
increase their possessions at the cost 
merdy of fencing in the ground they 
took from public use. In many dis- 
tricts the public, it is true, made little 
use of it, let it grow rank, and so gave 
an excuse to the enclosers. 

Thus the land of England, from being 
owned by a great many people, most of 
whom were working it themsdves, fell 
into the hands of a much smaller number 
who, for the most part, let it out to be 
fanned. So long as this small number 
of landlords was made up almost entirely 
of men whose families had been on the 
same estates for a long time, the feeling 
towards them was, on the whole, 
friendly. They had grown up among the 
villagers who work^ for Uiem. They 
would help a man out of difficulties ; 
at Christmas they gave presents — a pig 
or a sack of potatoes ; ^eir wives sent 



OAM AND COX OF A COLLEGE CREW ARRIVING AT THE BOAT HOUSE 
WUle the Ostod Univanity cnw is ptacttoibc (or the gnst Boot IUoo,the other rowing men are 
tniiiiagfartlMbiiiivlagnteas. Bsch college Is represen te d , and the boats* poaitions, at the beginning 
of UBbts Weak, oomapcnd with the order in mieb they nniehed the previoas year. To attain the 
poaltieo of front boat, or "Head of Gie River," is the aanith of a ooU^ boat club’s ambitioa 
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isoup and nourishing jelly to anyone 
who fell ill. In short, they recognized, 
as a rule, that they had responsibilities 
towards their tenants, and did their 
best, according to their lights, which did 
not perhaps bum very brightly, to dis- 
charge them. 

New Landlords Oust Old Tenants 

But as time went on it brought into 
being a new class of landlords : men 
who had made money in trade and 
wanted to turn themselves into " landed 
gentry ” ; men who regarded the re- 
lation between them and their tenants 
as purely business ; men who repudiated 
any obligation to do any more for those 
who lived on their estates and, perhaps, 
worked for them than was .contained 
in the legal documents drawn up for 
their advantage by skilful, cunning 
brains. Now the disinclination of the 
young countrymen to stay on the land, 
which had been showing itself for some 
while, was intensified. They could see 
no prospect before them which made it 
worth their while to stay. Even if they 
could save enough out of their scanty 
wages to buy a small piece of land of 
their own, land was very hard to get. 
The landowners would seldom part with 
any. They preferred to let it on lease, 
so that it would return to them improved 
in value ; it was not worth the trouble 
of drawing up leases for small holdings. 

DepopuUtioo of the Rural Districte 

Thus every year more and more land 
went out of cultivation, the country 
{X)pulation became smaller, and larger 
every year the numbers crowded 
together imder unhealthy conditions in 
the cities and towns. Now four-fifths of 
the English people are townsfolk ; only 
one-fifth live in villages and till the soil. 
In France the proportions are two-thirds 
in the country and one-third in the 
towns. In Germany before the Great 
War one-third of the people worked 
on the land, two-thirds gained their 
living by urban occupations. Many 
remedies for the deserted st£^te of the 
English countryside lhave been dis- 
cussed, many plans put forward for 
attracting people back to it. The danger 


of being dependent ujson oversea supplies 
of food is admitted on all hands. Yet 
nothing is done to ensure the growing 
of more food at home. The big estates 
are being broken up, but they are being 
largely tought by the “ new rich.” A 
go^ many farmers have seized the 
opportunity, never before offered to 
them, to become the owners of their 
farms, but the difficulties in the way 
of the small holder are as great as ever. 

England during the last few years 
has been “changing hands,” but the 
number of landowners has not greatly 
increased. When the great change in 
the ownership of the soil took place 
after the monasteries had been de- 
spoiled of their properties, a wide parti- 
tion of land was the result. At that 
period an Act was passed which obliged 
every buyer of a cottage to add four 
acres of land to it. A nation of small 
holders was thus brought into existence. 

The City Goes "Baok to the Lend” 

No tendency towards a repetition of 
that change^ which was so beneficial to 
England, giving her a steady backbone 
of prosperity while she was acquiring 
her empire, is visible at present. Of 
the whole of the land in England 
and Wales over one half is in the 
possession of 2,500 owners. Three- 
quarters of the whole are owned by 
fewer than 40,000 people. 

Among those engaged in dty occu- 
pations there has been within the last 
thirty years or so a decided drift " back 
to the land.” The number of small 
properties in the country within easy 
reach of London and other cities has 
gone up quickly. But these are seldom 
more than week-end cottages, with 
gardens and perhaps meadows attached, 
^e effect of this desire of town- 
dwellers for fresh air and pleasant sur- 
roundings is to make it even more 
difficult to keep the worker on the land. 
The supply of cottages is not nearly 
large enough : very often the week- 
ender takes one os more of the few 
which are available in a district and 
turns them into what is distinguished 
as a " gentleman’s house.” Young men 
brought up on farms could see little 
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WHERE LONDON LIFE RUNS STRONGLY BESIDE LONDON'S RIVER 

u. thm Victoria Embankniaiit flanking tha north sida of tha Thar^ 
Flnatt erf a B^cS with plSaWat, and. on tha land tide, with 

batwaan Blacktrlara and Wastmmsm a fflarioua oramanade 

hotaln. ana 


Fuatr or Bordered with plana treat, ana. on tna lana «ac, wimi 

between BlackMy.Md ^ chSilii* gardw^t i^dat a glo^t ptomra^ 

uModli^doo <rS«ncw and motor vahiela. 
PkttOt BaaaM MtiMth 
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chance of being able to many if there 
was no prospect of their being able to 
find houses to live in. They went into 
the cities, therefore, or to Canada. 

To those who had been brought up in 
the country the aty offered numerous 
attractions ; the country had the charm 
of novelty and interest for many who 
had lived in cities all their lives. Often 
at first the farm-boy would think with 
a wistful longing of the fields and woods, 
the clean air the song of birds, the quiet 
evening, and the healthful weariness 
brought to the worker in the open. 
Soon he found that the excitements of 
the streets, the abundance of cheap 
amusement, the wider companionship, 
made up for all that he had left behind, 
and he would become a “ townee ” 


contentedly for the rest of his life. It 
was the inflow of such recruits that 
l^t up and increased ^ dty popula- 
tions. It has been fahfy well established 
that dty-bred families do not last more 
than three generations. There is not 
room for so many children in the 
crowded towns as there is in the 
country; they have not the same 
chance of vigorous existence. Accom- 
pan3nng the growth of the dties there is 
dearly noticeable a drop in the birth rate. 

Old people in England frequently 
boast that they were members of very 
large families. A dozen children once 
formed a medium-sized family. Fifteen 
was not considered out-of-the-way. 
Twenty aroused no wonder, only ad- 


miration. 



ONE OF THE SHOEBLACK BRIGADE 
imtted behind Us outfit-box, with tins of UncUng , bottles of 
. Ush, brushes and cloths spread on the pavement beside it, the 
s h o eblack is one of many who minister to the daily needs of 
the pedestrian in London’s busy thoraugbfaiea 
Phth, D«mtU HtLmtk 


The height of the houses 
built in London from the 
sixties to the eighties of 
the nineteenth century, 
the number as well as the 
largeness of the rooms, 
show that households 
were then very much 
bigger than they are now. 
When such houses are 
divided up into flats they 
can accommodate three or 
four, sometimes as nuuiy 
as half a dozen families of 
to-day. It was the prolific 
habit of the English which 
made it possible for them 
to secure and govern so 
much of the earth’s 
surface. The sons oi the 
well-to-do needed a wider 
field for their energies 
than their own little island 
could oiler. Th^ went 
to India as ofiBdab, th^ 
traded in the Far East, 
th^ opened up the Dark 
Continent of Ahica, some 
of them helped to push on 
the cultivation line in 
Canada, thou^ tooirften 
in that country they were 
" remittance men," valued 
far below the Scots u^o 
had no resoutoee save 
their readiness to work. 
These men, mostly 
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educated in the public schools, some of 
them at Oxford or Cambridge, some of 
them with a few years' service as officers 
in the Army, are the men who have given 
the \v’orId its conception of the Engli^ 
character. They formed a kind of Free- 
masonry, unth certain passwords, certain 
standards of behaviour. 

They spoke with the same 
tongue ; their opinions 
were shaped to one 
pattern. In politics they 
might be Conservative or 
they might be Liberal ; 
there was no real difference 
between them. They 
believed in the British race, 
its capacity, its love of 
freedom and justice, its 
divine appointment to 
rule large portions of the 
globe. They beheved, too, 
in their own class They 
held that leadership was a 
quality inborn in " gentle- 
men.” and that so long as 
" the lower orders ” would 
recognize only ” gentle- 
men” as their lor^ and 
masters, all would be well. 

Many of them forgot that 
their fathers or grand- 
fathers had themselves 
belonged to “the lower 
orders,” and had pushed 
their way into the 
privileged rank by 
commercial acumen and 
industry. 

Here we see one of the 
sources of the English 
aristocracy's strength. It has never 
been a closed caste. By one door new 
men could always be admitted to it, 
by another door many of its younger 
sons went out to become absorbed in the 
ma.ss of the population. The aristo- 
cracies of Europe have come to grief 
because they were closed castes. All the 
children of a baron were barons, 
whether the title was French, German, 
Russian, or Austrian. Those who were 
“in” ^d their best to keep new- 
comers out The English aristocracy 
has nevfV been entirely out of sympathy 


with the desires and sentiments of the 
nation, and during the last hundred 
years, at any rate, it has been saved 
from the reproach and the peril of 
exclusiveness by creations of new 
peen^es, by the admission into the 
governing class of all who troubled to 


master its passwords and to conform 
to its standards of behaviour. 

The House of Lords consists of about 
728 members. Only three or four can 
show a table of descent so far back as 
the signing of Magna Carta or the 
Battle of Agincourt. More than half the 
peerages have been created within the 
last century, over 200 of* them since 
1882 If the roll of peers were carefully 
analysed, it would be found that at 
least one-third are descended from 
families which not long ago were in the 
lower middle rank of social life. An 



ENGLISH POSTMAN ON HIS DAILY ROUND 
Brisk and neat in his red piped blue unitorm, letter-bag on 
shoulder, and packet of letters in his hand, the postman makes 
his round, his double knock one of London's familiar and 
pleasant sounds, always responded to with alacrity 
i^hoio, E A Payn§ 
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“CARNATI0N6-L0VELY CARNATIONai” 
Throughout the year the fl^wer-girla» with their baskets of fresh 
blooms, give lovely touches of colour to the streets of London. 
The changing blooms they proffer to the paaaers-by mark the 
passing pageant of the year 
PMo, WM F, Tmyhf 


American wnter, praising the English 
method, which results in an ** aristocracy 
of power instead of the feeble Con- 
tinental custom of an aristocracy of 
birth," wrote of the House of Lords: 
" It is not a house of birth or ancestry, 
for it is composed to an ovenriidming 
extent of successful men from almost 
every walk in life. No one cares a fig 
what a man's ancestry was in this 
matter-of-fact land he succeeds, if 
he becomes rich and powerful." More 
than seventy peers, he pointed out, 
were either lawyers or the descendants 
of lawyers. " The Dukes of Leeds trace 
back to a doth-worker ; the Earls 
Radnor to a Turkey merchant; the 
Earb of Craven to a tailor ; the families 


ol Dartmouth, Ducie, 
Pomfret, Tankerville, 
Dormer, Romney, Dudley, 
Fitzwilliam, Cowper, 
Leigh, Damley, Hill, 
Normanby, all sprang 
from London shops and 
counting-houses, and that 
not so very long ago." 

Even in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century 
class distinctions lingered 
on in England. Feuddism 
had not yet relaxed its 
grip upon the national 
imagination. The English, 
if they are slow to grasp 
an idea, are slow also to 
get rid of it. They stiU 
reckoned that a lord was 
better than a squire 
(though the squire might, 
as many do, trace back 
his lineage to Plantagenet 
times, while the lord might 
be the son of nobody) ; 
that the squire was better 
than the parson (unless the 
parson happened to be the 
squire's son) and the 
doctor ; that the parson 
and doctor could look 
down on the lawyer and 
the farmer; that lawyer 
and farmer had the right 
to consider themselves 
superior to the trades- 
people ; and that below the trades- 
people came those who worked with 
their hands. 

These were no hard-and-fast dis- 
tinctions such as existed in Prussia, 
for example. The deigy of the Church 
of l^igland was recruit^ mainly from 
the governing class and to a large extent 
from the titled and landed daaMs. A 
farmer mi§ht be a peer's son, a doctor 
might cmne of good family with aristo- 
cratic connexions. There was no feelhig, 
therefwe, that a man could not get out of 
his class into the one above. 

This concepti<m of a social hieratchy 
consistmg of a number of dasses, eadi 


sqiarated from the other by their apeedi 
and manner^ as well as tqr thabc 
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occupations and the length of their purses, 
was losing its hold n^dly in the last 
years of ^ Victorian Age. It could not 
survive the setting-up of money as the 
only standard of social worth. The 
South African gold millionaires had a 
great deal to do with killing it. The 
adventurers who made vast fortunes by 
op)ening out the Rand mines happened 
to belong mostly to a stratum of the 
uneducated and totally unrefined. Their 
ostentation, their Park Lane houses, the 
readiness of Society to take them up 
for the sake of their millions, were 
satirised and caricatured, more or 
less mercilessly, and the change in 
public opinion which had been preparing 
was consummated. From that time on- 
ward the tone of feeling towards 
Society was difierent, respect gave place 
to something that was very like con- 
temptuous indifference. 


At the same time the work which the 
public schools had been doing for a 
long period came to full fruition. 
Origin^y intended for the cultivation 
of the minds of poor scholars, they had 
in the course of centuries changed' their 
direction and become engines of social 
rather than intellectual education. Sudi 
sayings as that which tradition attri- 
butes to the great Duke of Wellington 
about the Battle of Waterloo being 
"won on the playing-fields of Eton,’^ 
and the legend which crystallised round 
the name of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
representing the influence of the public 
school as an agent for promoting alt 
that is manly and honourable, " a 
healthy mind in a healthy body," and 
so on, superseded entirely the aims of 
the studious founders, which had been 
concerned only with learning and piety. 
The ideal now set up was one of 



WHEN THE “PEARLY" KINO OF NORTH LONDON DRIVES IN STATE 


On work-days Us eostome is ooodaicript. but oo UA days wl boUdaya when taUng his “rohMls" 
and the “kM” for an ontlnathe appearaqoe of the Ring of the "PeaiUes" borders on the fantastic, 
so lavishly** sewn *’ ts hto with pearl buttons. The rapid disappearsnoe from Costerlana 

of the beU-botfomed trousers and tlwdisplay of ** pearlies ’* is a regrettable fact to-day 

DotuUii MctMth 
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YOUNG LONDON SUPPORTS THE ANQLO-ITALIAN ENTENTE 
In summer-time the loe-cream mercliant drives a thriving trade in London. Small boys crowd round 
his gaudily-painted stall, licking vanUla ice out of thick eggcup-shaped glasses, or absorbing sandwiches 
compacted of a layer of strawberry or vanilla ice between two wuer biscuits. This trade ts mainly 
In the hands of Italians, of whom there is a large colony m London 
PSa/a. IVtU F. Taylor 




LONDON ART GALLERY FOR THE MAN IN THE STREET 
Against the wooden palings the pawnent artiat has propped the boards on which he has eaaeatad 
his works of art in oobiued chalks. Further to awaken the material sympathy of the hurrylim 
passers-by, he writes appeals on the pavement, not infrequently einphaslrifiji Us plea by the legend, 
1 am a poor artist I His drawings axe often of a topteaf character 
PSWe, Do n al d BfatMik 
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proficiency in games and general '* good 
sportsman^ip." Those boys who had 
a natural turn for scholarship or who 
realiz^ that they had their own way 
to maJke, and must prepare themselves 
for the struggle, were permitted to 
follow their t^t, but none had culture 
thrust upon them. A very small amount 
of mental exertion was sufficient to pull 
any boy through without disgrace. 

The advantages of the public school 
system were many. It removed boys 
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the right accent and could use the right 
sli^, they believed in the public school 
spirit, they had a genuine desire to 
“ do the right thing ” and a genuine 
dislike of meanness, puffery, ostenta- 
tion, boasting ; they were saturated 
with the determination never to do 
anything which was “ not cricket " or 
which, according to the public school 
standard, would not be " playing the 
game.” They were also class-conscious 
in a very marked degree. They admitted 



TMAMsa watermen engaged in a round-up during the “SWAN UPPING” 

toThTSK Sm thU practi« U faefrom easy,^ involuntary ducking, are frequent 

from their homes during a period of only one kind of swial value-the kmd 
their youth in which they were apt to wht^ they them^v« p<»sessed. The 
be restive and unmanageable. It taught word for those who did not poss^ this 
_i 4-/^ /loiicrVit vsiiied from tune to time. At one 


them to be clean and active, to delight 
in their strength, to undorstand the 
value of team-work, to recognize a 
standard of honour. When they left 
they could, if they had jwofited by their 
five or six years' stay, play the gamM 
usual , among “ gentlemen,” they had 


varied from time to time. At one 
period it was “ cad,” at another 
" bounder.” These epithets were applied 
without ill-humour to all ” outsiders.” 

Thus, instead of a number of classes, 
there came eventually to be no more 
than two— at all events, in the 
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judgement of the public bchool class. 
There were those who spoke in the same 
way, used the same language, wore the 
same clothes, observed the same code of 
manners, handled their knives and forks 
in the same way ; and there were those 
who did not. Among the latter there 
continued to be numerous distinctions. 
Even the very poor, among whom the 
idea of social differences seemed to the 
public school class to be absurd, were 
^vided up by the subtle tests invisible 
to anyone not knowing their lives inti- 
mately. All these, however, were 
ignored by what Arnold Bennett called 
so aptly " the passengers on the pro- 
menade deck." They lumped all the 
other people on board together as 
" impos.sible." 

Paulti of the **OId Nobility” 

There was less snobbishness in this 
than might be supposed by an unfriendly 
critic of the English mind. The differ- 
ence insisted upon was quite a real one. 
When the nobility prided themselves 
upon being above other folks by reason 
of their descent they provided matter 
for laughter. When Lord Chesterfield 
kept Dr. Johnson waiting becaxise he 
was an earl and the doctor had to earn 
his own living. Lord Chesterfield showed 
that he and his age accepted a false 
standard of human values. The differ- 
ence between the peer and the commoner 
was all in the commoner's favour. And 
so, when a certain noble lord spoke 
of his fellow-tourists in Switzerland as 
" cads " he was assuming to himself a 
superiority which he certainly did not 
possess over many of those whom he 
scorned. He was keeping up the old 
notion that because he was the son of a 
duke he was of finer make than the 
mass of his fellow-creatures. 

Sound Publie Sobool Tradition 

The public school class, which rules 
England politically and socially, and 
has ruled it, together with the British 
Empire, for the best part of half a 
century, is under no such antiquated 
delusion as that It sets no store by 
birth or blood. It accepts a man for 
what he is, not for what his ancestors 


may have been. He may be the son of 
a sweep or a road-mender, he may have 
begun life as a workhouse child or a 
draper’s assistant ; such matters are 
trifles. Anyone who can pick up the 
current fashions in speech, in dress, in 
behaviour, is admitted to be " all right " 
until something is definitely proved 
against him. But the least suspicion of 
an “ accent,” the wrong choice of a tie 
or collar, any lapse from the cool, 
incurious, polite, unemotional demea- 
noiu* which marks the " elect," is enough 
to cause the barriers to be put up. A 
navvy became a Trade Union official, 
then a member of Parliament ; during 
the war he was given a commission, and 
became a staff officer. In his tmiform, 
red tabs, and ” brass hat,” he moved oh 
terms of perfect equality with officers 
who might be dukes, country gentlemen 
of immemorial descent, regulars of the 
old Army school. He could not go 
wrong in the matter of dress, he had 
been clever enough to copy their way 
of talking, he was " one of us." 

Dominance of tbe Governing CIcm 

The result of this is to soften the 
asperity of political conflict, to hinder 
the holders of revolutionary theories 
from attempting to put them in prac- 
tice. The endurance of the influence of 
the govemii^ class is moreover largely 
explicable by the law of human nature 
which makes youth impetuous and 
revolutionary and age cautious and 
conservative. The men who begin their 
careers as extremists soon begin to tone 
down the fierceness of their attacks. 
Position and responsibility restrain them 
within ordered ways. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was a Republican when 
he entered Parliament, and ended his 
active political life as virtual leader of 
the Conservative party. Mr. John Morley 
was for some jvhile an uncompromising 
Radical, but found his way in due course 
to the House of Lords. Neither Mr. 
Asquith nor Mr. Uoyd George was bom 
in the governing dass, but &ey assimi- 
lated its characteristics so* completely 
that few remembered their lowly origin 
or that they had ever denounced &e 


class which accepted them as its leaders. 
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**PA&filNG THE TIME OF DAY** 5 NEIQHBOURLINE88 AT MOU8EHOLE 

C».«..|. ». of.tt. 


> DMia6 ms wfcwm^i •umm m.^ w***.— o w— — - — — 
Ip^uato that this hale (dd flsbenaan Is a warm 
PM0, A. W. Cutl*r 
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LEISURELY DOES IT” IN NEWLYN^S NARROW STREETS 

GaDery and Ople Memorial Museum it one of tbe 
**^**** nttractiont of Sie plaoe, and Newlyn artists have adorned the church with mural paintings 

Pkclc, A. w. cml4r 
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STUBBORN LABOUR THAT WILL BE CROWNED WITH RICH REWARD 
Deep combes and valleys running down from the moorland to the sea are a feature of Cornwall's 
physical configuration. Sheltered, well-wooded, and nounshed by the streams that run adown 
them, they contain much good arable and pasture land. As suggested in this charming photograph, 
the farmer’s work is strenuous, but peace and prospenty are enjoyed m these quiet coves 



FAIR DAFFODILS WHOSE HASTING DAY HAS RUN TO EVENSONG 
Fnilt and flower mwing is an important industry in the district of Cornwall round about Penaance. 
The supply cd cmtivated hlooma is largely augmented by those of the native flora, which attains 
inoomparable petfection in the mild cliinate of the duchy. In the spring, wild daffodils and, later, 
golden gone and purple heaths clothe the cliffs and mooriands with glory 

Plwtei, WW F. Tsyhr 
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LABOUR-SAVING METHOD OF HAY STACKING ON A KENTISH FARM 
To the high masts suggestive of a wireless installation are attached pulleys to which is fastened a large 
cage fork. The pulleys are worked by the horse in the foreground, the hay being raised in the fork 
from the cart on the right to where the men are building up the stack. Although a cumbersome 

looking method, it is an expraitious one 
P*ofo, A. W. CiilUr 



English Life & Character— 3 

The “Glasses** & the “Masses’* 


J OHN BURNS said once that a Labour 
Member of Parliament ceased to be 
of any use to his constituents as 
soon as he put his legs under a Cabinet 
Minister’s d^er-table. He knew how 
skilfully the social hook was baited with 
intent to persuade anyone who seemed 
inclined to fight against the existing order 
to accept a comfortable place in it. The 
House of Commons was described at 
one time as " the best club in Europe.” 
That was the footing on which members 
treated one another. They acted in 
the spirit of Shakespeare’s line : 

strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 

The English have always kept up a 
connexion between eating and public 
life, and dinner-parties formed a regular 
part of their political arrangements. 
At the opening of each Parliamentary 
session the leaders of parties entertained 
their chief supporters. All through the 
session the Speaker gave dinner-parties, 
at which members of all opinions met 
one another upon neutral ground, and 
discovered, as a rule, that their oppon- 
ents were ” better fellows than they 
had thought.” There was nothing 
unusual in friendships between men 
on opposite sides of the House of 
Commons, men who belaboured one 
another in their speeches, but walked 
away arm-in-arm ^ter the debate was 
done. 

Chuige in Parliamentary Amenitiea 

The first political leader who declined 
to follow the social custom of the 
House was Mr. Parnell. He did not 
dine, he made no friends outside his 
own party, he treated politics as the 
serious business of his life at West- 
minster. From that period dates a 
change in English politics. The Home 
Rule split in the Liberal Party envenomed 
relations between the two sides. Mr. 
Gladstone’s attempt to satisfy the Irish 
brought back a violence of speech and 
a bitterness of feeling which had been 
for a long time unknown. Before this 


had subsided, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
avowed desire to ” make it hot for the 
rich ” ' still further inflamed political 
animosities. And then came the rise 
of the Labour Party — not altogether 
Socialist, nor altogether inclined to 
develop the aim of Mr. Lloyd George, 
but with views which certainly did not 
fit in with those of either of the ” historic 
parties.” 

Labour Party and the Commons 

Mr. John Bums had become re- 
conciled with “ the system.” He ha^ 
accepted a place in the Cabinet and had 
worn a gold-laced uniform at a Court 
function. Mr. Keir Hardie’s appear- 
ance in the House wearing a cloth cap 
sent a shudder of apprehension through 
all who cherished the traditions of 
Parliament, conceived as a gathering 
of men who had been at the same 
schools and colleges, who acknowledged 
the same basic principles, though they 
might differ as to the best means of 
putting them into practice, who were 
” the gentlemen of England ” in council, 
the fine flower of the nation taking 
thought for the national welfare. 

The walls which had heard hitherto 
only the polished tones of orators with 
cultivated voices, now echoed the 
accents to which the dockside, the coal 
mine, the cotton mill were accustomed. 
Measures that affected the daily lives 
of ” the poor,” of that mass of people 
living below the level of decent subsist- 
ence whose numbers a Prime Minister 
had put at thirteen millions, more than 
a quarter of the population, were dis- 
cussed now by men who had been bom 
in mean alleys, who had gone to work 
as little children, who had known what 
it meant to be hungry and to have no 
meal waiting for ^em, no money to 
buy even a loaf of bread. To the 
cr^t of the assembly, such speeches 
were listened to with attention and 
sympathy. The men who made them 
gained the respect and often the liking 
of their fellow-members. Some of them 
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became useful on committees, mastered was taught to look down upon the 
quickly the rules of piocedure, made “ Lower Classes.” At his preparatory 
their value evident, so that no surprise school he had it instilled into him that 
was felt when Labour members were he was of superior flesh and blood ; he 
included in the Ministry formed soon believed it because his parents and 
after the beginning of the Great War. nurses had very likely brought him up 
They served the country well in office, in that belief and treated him accord- 
their public spirit and their aptitude ingly. The public schools emphasised 
for the business of the State were at the gulf fixed between gentlemen and 
least equal to those of the class from " ca&.” The Universities, the Army, 
which Cabinets had been hitherto drawn, and the Navy followed the same line 

It was hoped from this and other of thought. The working-man was the 
signs that the War would break down subject of perpetual jokes, both in 
that separation of classes which Queen conversation and in the papers which 
Victoria had deplored in a letter to the reflected the opinions of those who were 
editor of "The Times” (Delane), written called in the phrase of the street the 
in the year 1870. She described as a " Upper Ten.” He was taunted with 
” great danger and misfortune ” the idleness, with beeriness ; was repre- 
” contempt for those below you and sented in a manner, not bitter or ill- 
the treatment of servants ” This she natured, but contemptuous to a degree 
laid to the charge of ” the Higher that would have been impossible in 
Classes,” and asked the editor to write America or France, 
articles frequently, ” pointing out the Certainly the Great War did breed 
evil of the wretched frivolity and levity better understanding and therefore 
of their views and lives.” greater sympathy between Englishmen. 

From his earliest school days the boy To many young officers there was 
belonging to these ” Higher Gasses ” revealed for the first time the truth 



OLD-WORLD CEREMONY OF “PRICKING" THE SHERIFFS 
Each Enaaib county has a sheriff, or shiie-ieeve, who Is in oflioe for one year. Andent oastom 
requires that three “good" namea for each oounty be submitted to the King altar aeleetian hy the 
Chancellor of the Exraequer, who is seen seated In the centre Ustening to the namea being read out 
by the King’s Remembrancer. The nomination cer e mony takes N*ce annually at the Lord Chief 
Justice's Court on November la, the monow df S. Martin 
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RECORDING HER VOTE AT THE BALLOT BOX 

Although oae of the older school she takes advantage of modem 
privileges and votes as conscientiously as aiw man. English 
women, first admitted to the franchise in 1918, form more than 
a third of the electorate in many constituencies 


that barriers of class are 
artificial andharmfol, that 
men are very much alike 
whatever their occupation 
and rank may be; that 
there are no distinctions 
of character between ri<di 
and poor; that in each 
layer of society there are 
g<^, bad, and indifierent ; 
and that men must be 
judged as individuals, not 
according to their birth or 
station in life. 

The cheerful endurance 
of the private soldiers, 
their humour and kindli- 
ness, their generosity, 
their respect for wqmen, 
their quick appreciation 
of the qualities of an 
officer, changed entirely 
the attitude which 
numbers of men of the 
public school class had 
been trained to take 
towards theworking-nian. 

Upon the privates also an 
effect was made by the 
discovery that many 
whom they had disdain- 
fully considered "young 
sw<^ ” could work as 
hard as anybody, put up 
with discomfort and suffering as gaily, 
show as much consideration, hold out 
the hand of friendship as frankly and 
with as warm a heart. 

But even while the War lasted there 
were in England murmurings on both 
sides which made it more than doubtful 
whether any permanent bettering of 
the relations between the Few and the 
Many would be left behind. The workers 
were severely blamed for demanding 
higher wages in munition factories. 
B^use they spent their money freely, 
buying luxuries iriiidi had never bera 
within their reach before, th^r were 
satirised kebnly, and the belief was 
propagated that their women all wore 
furs and that all their homes were 
provided with pianos. Talk of the 
"large incomes" earned "in muni- 
tirms " was common in drawing-romns 


and around the diimer-tables of the 
Few, though when official inquiry was 
made into the wages paid to munition- 
workers it was reported that the 
average did not much exceed three 
pounds a week. 

As the prices of necessary foods and 
other indispensable conmiodities went 
up, the wages paid in almost all manual 
occupations rose to keep pace with 
them ; and here again there were bitter 
commoits upon the cost of labour, upon 
the " selfishness " of the working-man. 
During a railway strike, which lifted 
for a week, in the autunrn of zqxq, 
numbers of young men belonging to the 
" Higher Gasses " olBfered their hdp as 
volunteers, and proclaimed their satis- 
factitm at being able to take part in 
defeat!^ the men’s demands. On the 
other si& there was resentment against 
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what was vaguely called profiteering ; will. The Russian Revolution, which 
resentpient against the large increase put aside the idea of a parliament op 
in individual fortunes ; anger that rises the familiar lines and established 
in wages should be grudged them ; a councils (soviets), filled the minds of a 
dissatisfaction that the end of the War few who did and of many who did not 
had not brought the new order of sodsJ understand what had been done with 
relations whi^ had been so confidently the conviction that here lay the next 
promised. development of democratic rule. To 

The cons^uence was an enthusiasm make the change at once was, however, 
among sections of the manual workers plainly impossible, so, as the next best 
for the new remedy, Pirect Action, and thing, strikes as a means of compelling 



LONDON SCHOOLBOYS BEING TAUGHT TO "PLAY THE GAME" 
Parliaoient Hill, which has many historical associatioas with London, was secured as an open space 
for the metropolis in tSte. The level ground near Gospd Oak and Higbgate is maintained for eriocet. 


hood ate taught to play the national game acooiding to the rules 

a restless interest in ** revolutitmary *’ a Government to adopt or nhond on 
schemes. " Direct Action " arose out particular policies were warmly ad- 
of the growing disbelief in the value of vocated by a small group. But the 
parliamentary action. In all countries conservatism inborn in the Ka gHah ^Hras 
which had adopted democratic institu* not slow .to declare itself. The mass of 
tions, modelled mostly on those which the Labour Party ^owed that it was 
through many centuries had come into as yet far from being convinced that 
being in the English State, there was a nothing further in the way ^ reform 
feeling that more positive and rapid on a wide scale was to be eiqiected 
results might be produced by some from parliamentary government. Their 
other method of roistering the popular moderation was apfdauded, and for a 
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MUSICAL DRILL AT A COUNTY COUNCIL INFANTS' SCHOOL 



NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION SHOWING THE "USE” OF FIGURES 
Thingt have altand In Yorkthira tchoolB linoe Waditaid Squeen made his pupils at Dotbeboys Hall 
apeUwindowa and then clean tb^ Tboae lads ate being shown the practical use and pecsMial mterast 
cl tiguns. and methods of using them, by means of a graph tracing the increase of population m their 
native town— something of sociology thus being grafted on to aiithmetio 
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time the prospect of lessen!^ that 
separation of classes which had disturbed 
the mind of Queen Victoria seemed to 
grow brighter. 

In part this unfortunate division was 
due to the shyness wh^ afflicts so 
many Englishmen, not as painfully as 
it did, but still to an extent unknown 
among other nationalities. Dickens 
parodied this “reserve," this "aristo- 
cratic hauteur," in many amusing 
pages, never with greater effect than 


parlourmaid upon the human level. 
With their grooms and coachmot 
they were often on excellent terms, so 
long as the conversation confined itsdf 
to horses : th^ would discuss shooting 
with their gamekeepers and gardening 
with their gardeners without any fading 
of restraint. But to regard those who 
worked for them and waited upon them 
as men and women like unto themsdves, 
which is the American attitude, though 
it may be obscured by the occasio^ 



YOUNG ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET IN PETER PAN’S KINGDOM 

Kensington Gardens, Immortalised by Sly James Barrie as the haunt of Peter Pan, is a paradise for 
London children. Its open spaces and leafy trees provide a splendid setting for their games The 
Round Pond is one of the moat favoured spots, and boats of all types and sises make the perilous 
journey across its surface, their youthful owners foUowliig their proigess with the keenest anxiety 


in his sketch of Mr. Dorrit on the 
Continent. Edward FitzGerald described 
with admiration the “ haughtiness " of 
Frederick Tennyson, the Poet Laureate's 
brother. Employers who would have 
been glad to m^e friends with their 
men were tongue-tied and awkward. 
Masters who felt that it was unnatural 
and uncomfortable to live in the same 
house with servants from whom they 
were so completely cut off, became 
more uncomfortable stffl when they 
tried to approach their butler or their 


vagaries of “ resolute " employers, was 
almost impossible to the English govern- 
ing class. They had not b^ brought 
up to take this view. Th^ had b^ 
encouraged to suppose that, just as the 
English were superior to all other races, 
so they, the cream of the English, were 
entitled to consider themselves above 
the rest of the nation. In justice to 
them, it must be allowed that the rest 
of the nation agreed with them— or 
at any rate appeared to do so. 
Children were warned that they most 
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BY SPORTS LIKE THESE ARE CHILDREN'S CARES BEGUILED 
St lamcs's Park is another ol the open tpacas In London where chlldren't InteretU are eimaw 
VidhlnaM^ amooth ^ qnead for their pytfouto pleaaiiie.^ He^ty-pent Utda 
onee^may piay happilyt while mothera watch them faom under ehady trees 



at the "BEASIDE" in a LONDON PARK 
toaOinaa practfoal pUlanthiopy's moat benafloent weric for tto pom 
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HAPPY CHILDREN 
Nest to the to prowant of their 
ehOdioa in oitieo baa baen tha 
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“ respect their betters.” All be- 
longed to the Higher Gasses wo-e 
as ” sir ” and ” ma’am.” 
Caps were touched to them, and up to 
not very long ago curtsies were dropped 
by the women and girls. A hymn 
teamed by all children spoke of 

The rich man in his castle. 

The poor man at bis gate 

as being appointed to their positions by 
Providence, which expected them to 
remain contentedly as they were. While 
the artisan or labourer stood up for his 
rights and was quick to resent injustice 
or harshness, he accepted his inferiority. 
It was not so much ” high birth ” or long 
ancestry that he respected, for many 
families living in small cottages and 
earning their bread by field toil could 
trace their descent a very long way 
back by means of parish register and 
tombstones in the village churchyard. 
His feeling was that he could not expect 
to be the equal of those who had 
” eddication.” By that expression he 
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did not mean leaming^he had discerned 
that what the schools of the Higher 
Classes imparted was not scholarship 
but social <hstinction. The gap between 
him and those who spoke, dressed, and 
behaved so differently from him could 
not, it seemed to him, be bridged. They 
had, by being ” eddicated,” established 
their right to be on the promenade 
deck, to live in comfort, luxury even ; 
those who had no “ eddication ” must 
be content with a standard very much 
lower. 

The Act passed in xSyo, which pro- 
vided instruction for all and enforced 
school attendance, indirectly helped 
to alter this humble frame of mind. It 
created an immense mass of opinion, 
ill-informed certainly and without any 
basis of firm reasoning, but far more 
sure of itself and far more ready to be 
influenced by those who made fun of 
the old social hierarchy and urged the 
working-man to assert himself. Actually 
the enforcement of education had little 
effect on the nation so far as culture 



WITH BUCKET AND SPADE ON THE SUSSEX SANDS 
Mon fortunate than many of their oontemporattei, theee 'ehUdnn have, bealdei the pleasan of 
playing on the tands, the added taeneftt of teal eea air. For theyanapeodingtlialrattnunierliolidayB 
at Hastings, filling ttkeir lungs with the tonic ooone of that famous resort on the Susses coast, and 
strengtnenlng their Hmbs by<paddllng in the salt water of the Bngileh Channel 
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SUNSHINE AROUND AND SUNSHINE IN THEIR HEARTS 
Golden sands, wann si^a, and unlimited opportunities for getting delightfully wet are attractions 
that English children pnze highly While Uie sturdy youngster on the right splashes about in the 
sea to bis heart's content, the little maid with her spade and pail is busily engaged in building s 
castle on the sand, from the top of which she wiK defy the incoming tide 

or the training of the mind to rapid and '* two or three numbers of the old ' Town 
exact habits of thought was concerned, and Country Magazine,' with its 
The taste of the newly schooled was amusing tete-a-tSte pictures, ' The Royal 
very much like that of the greater Lover and Lady G ,' ‘ llie Melting 
number of those who had been educated Platonic and the Old Beau,' and such- 
before them like antiquated scandal ” 

The cheap newspaper, which came Elsewhere Lamb discussed the gossip 
into being as soon as the new generation columns which were then a feature of 
that had learned to read .came to man's every morning paper. " The chat of 
estate, was accused of playing down to the day, scandal, and above all dress, 
the desire of the masses for crime, furnished the material." After the 
sensationalism, and gossip. Those who middle of the nineteenth century, the 
brought this charge had clearly never sprightliness of the daily and periodical 
studied the newspapers and journals of. ^ess waned, dullness ^ame the aim. 
the past. Up to the mid^e of the But crimes were still reported at great 
nineteenth century they had been more length, social disgraces or follies were 
flagrantly sensational, abusive, and still revealed, with due regard for the 
scandalous than anything known since, law of libel, and recognized as the 
Crime was givoi full prominence. Gossip favourite theme of conversation among 
which would to-day be followed in- then readers, then the Higher Classes, 
stantly by the issue of writs, was All that the cheap Press did was 
tolerated and enjoyed. Charles Lamb, to restore a smaU amount of the 
in his " Detached Thoughts on Books sprightliness and to make reading 
and Reading," spoke of the pleasures easier by means of headlines, cross- 
of finding in the window-seat of an inn headings, explanations which made 
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news intelligible, and so on. The 
same likeness of taste between the 
masses who attended what were 
called the Board* Schools until the 
County Councils took over their manage* 
ment from the original School Boards, 
and those who had up to 1870 prided 
themselves upon being the only educated 
class in the community, was illustrated 
further by the fiction which was soon 
produced in vast quantities to satisfy 
the imaginative hunger of the new 
reading class. In all respects save 
that of being not quite so correctly 
written, this was identical with the 
fiction which had mildly excited and 
harrowed the sympathies of the 
" educated.” 

Fiction m b Gbu|c of Culture 

Thoughtless people suppose because 
Jane Austen and Maria Edgeworth, 
Dickens and Trollope, George Eliot 
and the Brontes, are read to-day, that 
the level of novel-writing was much 
higher in their times than in our own. 
If they had ever had occasion to study 
the entire output of fiction during those 
times, they would see at once that only 
the best survived from a great quantity 
of poor stuff, no whit preferable to what 
fills the booksellers’ shelves at present. 

Whether the newspapers have made 
the city populations of England more 
easily excitable, more ” h)^terical,” as 
many put it, or whether they merely 
reflect a change in' temperament, is a 
question frequently disputed. 

Bnilish Reserve BxB||ereted 

That there has been a decided alteration 
in the character of the English townsman, 
esp>ecially of the Londoner, seems to 
many to be beyond doubt. Such displays 
of interest in persons who had gained 
wide newspaper prominence as marked 
the arrival in London of the airmen who 
fell into the ocean while they were 
attempting to cross the Atlantic for the 
first time in an airplane, and the visit of 
the cinema star, Mary Pickford, are 
regarded as proof positive that the 
qualities of the English are no longer 
coldness, imperturbability, and what 
used to be known as ” phlegm.” But 


here arises the query : Were these 
qualities ever really in the English as a 
nation? Were they not merely the 
hall-mark of a caste? Did they not 
begin to be noticed during the nineteenth 
century ? Have they not been for some 
time passing away even from the caste 
which once cultivated them ? 

A well-known American, Mr. Reginald 
T. Townsend, of the America!} " Red 
Cross Magazine,” wrote during the War 
a ” personal experience of the ' stand- 
ofiish ' Briton.” Before he went to 
England an English friend told him : 
*' I’m afraid you won’t like us. We 
’Britons, you know, are rather reserved, 
and strangers find us cold and stand- 
offish.” By " Britons ” he meant, of 
course, Englishmen. No one ever 
accused the Scots, Irish, or Welsh of 
nourishing reserve. And he was un- 
doubtedly a meipber of the public 
school class. He thought that it was 
" good form ” to be stand-offish, he 
therefore tried to be stand-offish,^ and 
gave out that he was. But Mr. Townsend 
discovered none of these unpleasant 
qualities with which his English friend 
credited himself and his fellow-country- 
men. 

Tettiraony by an Araerioan 

His first experience was being 
carried ofl to the house of a man who 
learnt from him, late at night on 
Waterloo Station, where he had just 
arrived, that he had nowhere to go. 
Next evening he was waiting for a table 
at a restauranj when another English- 
man, an officer like the first, suggested 
that, if he were alone, they should dine 
and spend the evening together. 

” It was the same thing during my 
entire stay in London. In two weeks I 
don’t believe that I had more than 
three meals alone. Someone always 
joined me, and they were not alwa3rs 
young men, either. Some were middle- 
aged, and some .were old. The most part 
of them were in uniform, but there were 
quite a few civilians as well. Not one of 
them proved to be anything but most 
interesting, and not one of them 
‘intruded,’ as they themselves termed 
it, but in a wray that left plenty of 
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FAIREST OF EVE'S DAUGHTERS— THE ENGLISH GIRL 

Waist high amid the com, and carrying a sheaf of poppies, she jusHfies Sir William Gilbert's 
affirmation that "There's no such gold and no such pearl as a bright and beautiful English 

Girl". 



AN ENGLISHMAN'S HOME: THE SHRINE OF HIS LOVE AND HONOUR 
These are the conditions that Englishmen most jealously prize at home, and remember most 
affectionately when abroad ; the peace and comfort when the whole family is aathered at the 
hearth, care shut out and love shut in, with the blaze of a cheerful fire for only Tight upon dear 
faces alert with sympathetic interest in intelligent conversation 
Photo, Horaco W, Nicholh 

loopholes for a graceful escape if I had mob rule of the most disorderly char- 
felt so inclined. acter. John Wilkes, who took part in 

" It will give me great pleasure," Mr. quelling these disturbances, was himself 
Townsend conclude, " to meet my the cause of rioting in London and other 
friend who told me that the English parts of the country, owing to his 
were cold and reserved. When I do, 1 expulsion from the House of Commons, 
shall ask him, in the picturesque slang He was, in the phrase of the historian, 
of the American doughboy, ' Where do John Richard Green, " a worthless 
you get that stuff ? ’ " profligate,” but he wrote against the 

The history of the English does not puppet ministers of George III. in 
show them to be imperturbable. " Not a manner which won over the greater 
easily perturbed" would be true of part of the public, and the King’s 
them, but once they are moved they, endeavour to keep him out of Parliament 
give way to their feelings readily enough. ' was worked up into a grievance which 
The Gordon Riots in 1780, which inflamed public spirit to a dangerous 
Boswell called " the most horrid series degree. 

of outrage that ever disgraced a In these instances was the same 
civilized country," proved that the *' hysteria " which is thought to be a 
Londoners of that day were liable to be new s}unptom of over-excitable nerves, 
stirred by skilful provocation to extreme and many more could be brought 
lengths of violence. They burned bouses, together. We find, too, that the same 
destroyed Roman Catholic chapels, enthusiasm for actors and other per- 
broke open and set fire to prisons, kept formers in public, whidi is lamented 
the city of London for some days under to-day as something never known in 
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ENGLAND'S MOST POPULAR WINTER PASTIME: 80,000 LOOK ON WHILE TWENTY-TWO MEN PLAY FOR THEM 
So has become the populanty achieved by piofessioaal football that the marshallmg of the enomioiis crowds that flock to watch their favourite U 
the Asaociatioa aame calls for expert orgamzatioa. The Chelsea Football Club ground at Stamfmd Bridge, London, with its huge concrete terraces, its i 
grand stand, and its well-planned entrances and exits, shows what vast propcnrtions catering for the football public has An number of dubc 

pohce, and ambulance men axe in attendance at the big matches to control the crow^, which sometimes number over 8o ooo 


DETERMINED TACKLING IN AN INTERNATIONAL RUGBY MATCH 
Apart from the ** Northern Union/* which adopts a slightly different code of rules, Rugby f(x>tbalJ is 
played exclusively by amateurs. The photograph shows an incident in a match played at C.irdifl 
between teams representing England and Wales. An English forward is being brought down before he 
has an opportunity of p«sssing the ball back to one of his colleag'ics 






A ** TUSSLE ’’ IN PROGRESS DURING AN ASSOCIATION GAME 
The professional footballer in EnMand is compelled to lead a life of almost Spartan severity during the 
byt j September-Apiil season. His ** managers ** insist on rigid training and fitness, players are con- 
stantly frm one club to another, and while there is a large display of genuine sporting 

insnnet this prafriiirianiHnm has incurrM a great deal of criticism as savouring of commercialism 
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England before, was observed in past 
ages. The boy-actors of Shakespeare's 
day were the cause, according to Sir 
Sidney Lee, of " an extravagant out- 
burst of public favour." Lamb described 
thus the farewell performance of an 
actor named Munden : 

The house was full. Full ! Pshaw ! 
That's an empty word I The house was 
stuffed, crammed with people. A quart 
of audience may be said to have 
been squeezed into a 
pint of theatre. Every 
hearty playgoing Londoner 
who remembered Munden 
years agone mustered up 
his courage and his money 
for this benefit, and middle- 
aged people were therefore 
by no means scarce. . . . 

When he entered, his 
reception was earnest, 
noisy, outrageous . . . 

waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, deafening shouts, 
clamorous beating of sticks 
— all the various ways 

in which the heart is 

accustomed to manifest its 
joy were had recourse to on 
this occasion. 

For a long time the 
play stood still. Later 
performers who stirred 
the same frenzy of 
admiration were Taglioni 
the dancer, Mario in opera, STRENUOU 

Jenny Lind and Adelina Kd«cM’ 

Patti on the concert judge from the 

stage. ’ 

To suppose, therefore, that either the 
spread of education or the nature of life 
in enormous cities has altered the 
English character, making it more easily 
excitable, is only possible to those who 
are unacquainted with that character in 
the past. The English have always been 
mainly occupied with their own aifairs, 
satisfied with their own conditions of 
life, suspicious of strangers, and not as 
a rule kindly disposed towards them. 
There is truth in the story of the two 
miners who noticed a face in their 
village that was not familiar to them. 

" Who’s yon man ? " asked one. " He’s 
a stranger,” was the reply. " A stranger? 
’Eave 'alf a brick at him, then I ” Yet 
at times the English welcome strangers 
with exuberance. In this and in other 


directions they have shown themselves 
susceptible of emotion quickly aroused 
and quick also to subside. 

Often this emotion has been put at 
the service of reformers striving to 
abolish cruelties and hardships, to case 
the lot of those who do the rough, hard 
work of civilization, and enjoy too little 
of its comforts and conveniences. It was 
by appealing to the sentiment of the 



STRENUOUS PLAY ON A BADMINTON COURT 

Badminton, introduced into England from India in 187), has 
been described as the most «troriuous of indoor games," and to 
judge from the attitudes of the players seen above the cult of the 
shuttlecock justifies the description 


description 


English, to their kind hearts, their 
generous sympathies, that men like 
John Howard the prison reformer. Lord 
Shaftesbury the champion of the op- 
pressed factory children, Samuel 
Plimsoll who insisted upon ships being 
made safer for seamen, William Booth 
who planned to reclaim the ” submerged 
tenth ” of the population, were able to 
push through their reforms and plans. 

To show the English that an abuse 
or a hardship exists is not enough. To 
point out that they may have to pay 
dearly for neglecting to remedy it 
carries no conviction. They can shut 
their eyes to anything which they do 
not care to see. They can persuade 
themselves that whatever is, is useful, 
and had better not be disturbed. They 
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sometimes appear to be callous in the 
extreme. Touch their hearts, and they 
ate changed immediately. Now they 
resolve that no time shall be lost over 
making the defect good. Now they 
pour out their money, they attend 
meetings, they applaud speeches, they 
vote vigorou^y-worded a^onitions to 
the Government ; the matter is settled 
without delay. 

For a long time this susceptibility has 
been systematically heightened in the 
cause of public charities by the peculiarly 
English method of securing funds to keep 
these active. In accordance with its 
preference for individual effort over 
State activity, the English nation has 
from time immemorial kept up by the 
gifts of individuals all kinds of charitable 
foundations for the benefit of various 
classes of " the poor.” Upon the walls 
of their hospitds were inscribed the 
words ” Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions.” Schools, homes, missions, 
soup kitchens, every sort of assistance 
to the needy was provided in the 
same ungrudging way. 

Organization of State Charity 

This was in addition to the immense 
sums voted by Parliament and paid by 
the taxpayers for relief of “ the poor ” 
by the State. The English interpreted 
the saying " The poor ye have alwa}^ 
with you ” as implying that " there 
must be poor as well as rich.” Their 
habitual ^inclination to probe down 
into the reasons for what they saw 
around them prevented them from 
asking why there should be so many 
persons unable to provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life. They took 
it for granted that this was part of the 
ordained order of the universe, and an 
elaborate organization was established 
to deal with it. 

As is the way with all elaborate 
organizations, the machinery of the 
Poor Law grew more and more expen- 
sive. In X841, out of a population of 
16,000,000, there were as many as 
1,300,000 paupers who were maintained, 
either entirely or in part, at the cost of 
not quite £5,000,000. As the population 
increased, the proportion of paupers 


dwindled, and the actual number of 
them was steadily diminished. Yet the 
expense of their maintenance went 
steadily up. By the end of the century 
the total of persons receiving relief 
was 778,084, out of a population of 
32,500,000, and the amount spent on 
them was between £11,000,000 and 
£12,000,000. Within less than ten years 
it had risen to £14,000,000. 

Defects Due to Leek of DitorimiiMtioii 

It was the mixture of sentiment with 
common sense and a business-like view 
of the problem which made “ the poor ” 
so costly. The application of the 
pronouncement, " He that will not work 
neither shall he eat,” would have reduced 
the number of able-bodied paupers to 
almost nothing ; but there were always 
too many well-meaning but illogical 
people ready to ask the English how 
they could bear to sit down in comfort 
at well-covered tables and recollect 
that there were fellow-countrymen who 
had nothing ,to eat. 

The consequence was that a large 
number of undeserving poor were re- 
lieved, and that the deserving had to be 
treated so hardly that the workhouse 
was more dreaded than the grave. Old 
people who had done their best to keep 
their homes together, and had brought 
up famUies, and worked hard all their 
days, were separat^ from one another, 
dressed in hideous workhopse clothing, 
subjected to rules and regulations, 
herded with many whose language and 
behaviour were offensive to them, and 
often made sufferers from the petty 
tyranny of officials. 

Superfluity of Well-Intentioned Polk 

It would have paid the nation well to 
establish the system of Old-age Pensions 
long before it ^ame law, as the student 
of the ” Life and Labour of the Poor.” 
Charles Booth, urged. As in so many 
other matters, compromise was preferred 
to resolute action in any particular 
sense, and the result was in every way 
bad. Reform came at last after many 
inquiries and many reports (the usual 
Government method of shelving a diffi- 
cult question is to appoint .a Royal 
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Commission to mvcstigate it), and there 
has been in recent years improvement, 
though after the Great War the number 
of appeals to the public to support 
every class of charity was overwhelming, 
the inference being that there were 
just as many people needing help 
as ever. 

This was, of course, untrue, and if the 
English had been in the habit of using 
their reason, they would have soon had 
the number of societies for relieving 
distress cut down by a good deal more 
than half. But the societies existed, 
the)' had secretaries and other officials 
who did not like the idea of losing their 


emplopnent, they had presidents and 
committees which got a certain satis- 
faction from the small importance which 
their position gave them, so, in spite of 
the notorious improvement in the 
conditions of the classes that had hitherto 
depended upon receiving charitable 
assistance, the whipping-up of sub- 
scriptions went on even more vigorously 
than before. Vast sums were spent upon 
the machinery of appeal, upon printing, 
postage, stationery. The public were 
begged to patronise all kinds of enter- 
tainment. The habit of dining for the 
purpose of stimulating benevolent in- 
stincts was revived 


V. 
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FEMININE DEVOTEES OF ''THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME” 

Golf, requiring but an average degree of physical strength, is one of the few outdoor games where 
men and women are able to compete against each other with any degree of equality. In consequence 
it has many women devotees, and there are several golf clubs in England devoted entirely to women 
members. The player in the photograph is just finishing her drive In a tournament at Deacousfield 

The charity dinner is a peculiarly what they coiild get, and did not 
English institution ; so, inde^, is the perceive any more than did the 
entire method of supporting efforts for supporters cf charity that the real 
the relief of distress and suffering by beneficiary was the employer of 
means of perpetually shaking the money- labour. 

box in public. One result of this was Whether employers perceived this 
for a long time to release a large number themselves, or merely accepted, after 
of employers from the oblation of the manner of the English, the estab- 
paying a just wage. So long as the parish lished order of things, they contributed 
could be counted upon to provide doles largely to benevolence. When the 
and a shelter for the labourer when he su^ription lists went round after 
was past work, so long as the charitably dinner they, like the rest, well warmed 
inclined kept up societies for helping with wine and rich food, thrown into a 
the manual workers along, there was no state of sentimental generosity by 
necessity for employers to pay a full speeches aimed at their hearts, put 
eccnunnic wage. It was ^is which Uiemselves down for the sums expected 
maintained the barrier between '* the of them. It was considered to be the 
poor ” and the self-supporting classes, duty of all Englishmen, who were either 
Here and there might found families bom to wealth or in a position of 
reckoned “ poor " which preferred to affluence through their own exertions, 
remain independent of charity in any to give hwdsomely on such occasions, 
form. But in general " the poor " took to figure in the Itets of subscribers to 
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hospitals and other charities, to show a 
kindly interest m “ the poor.” Nor 
were they held to have completed their 
duty when they had helped to make 
their less fortunate fellow-countrymen 
more comfortable. 

The English, among other nations, 
deemed it incumbent upon them to send 
out missionaries for the enlightenment 
of the heathen, and to this habit they 
clung Every year, in the month of 
May, London became the scene of 
numberless gatherings in support of 
missionary effort. Exeter HaU, in the 


good was particularly pleasant to the 
English mind. Dining is also the re- 
co^iized English method of doing 
honour to a public character, to one 
who has deserved well of his country. 
After a long and heavy meal, with 
a quantity and a mixture of wine 
which surprise and affright foreigners 
from wine-making countries, speeches 
are made in celebration of the guest’s 
achievement, whatever it may be. 
Unfortunately, the Englishman is rarely 
accomplished in the art of after- 
dinner speaking. His matter is neither 



WILLING HANDS HELP TO LIGHTEN THE DONKEY’S HEAVY LOAD 
The costers go in their hundreds to Epsom on Derby Day, which they consider as one of their 
great annual holidays There are three distinct types of men in Costerland — the costermonger 
who sells from a barrow, the hawker who sells from a basket, and the general dealer who uses a 
donkey cart , but the donkey does not alwa3rs belong to him, for he may hire one by the week 


Strand, was the favourite meeting-place, 
untU it was pulled down to make way 
for an hotel. Among the frequenters of 
Exeter Hall were not only old ladies of 
assured income, clergymen, and retired 
naval and military officers (who in 
England often b^ome devotees of 
religion), but also substantial men of 
business,, peers of the realm, bankets, 
aldermen. 

As for the charity dinners, they were 
attended by almost all men of prominent 
position, from the sovereign down Ibe 
combhtation of good living and doing 


lively nor illuminating; his manner 
lacks assurance He hesitates, stammers, 
fills up frequent pauses with ’’er,” 
“ er — er," even ** er — er— er.” He 

follows the example of the parson in 
Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer ” who 
** said what he owt to ’a’ said," seldom 
offers the results of his own reflection, 
usually contents himsell with the 
commonplace. There have been English- 
men who could make delightful after- 
diimer speeches, but most who have 
excelled in the art have bran Irishmen 
like Lord Dufferin, Scotsmen like Lord 
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ARRIVING AT THE RACECOURSE IN APPROVED STYLE 
With a clatter of hoofs and a swirl of dust the coach rattles up the steep road leading to the racecourse 
on Epsom Downs The coach and four still ranks as the most fashionable conveyance to the course 
on Derby Day, and crowds line the roadway to watch the new amvals as they come rapidly up the 
hill to the accompaniment of the guard's horn 
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FOUR-IN-HAND AND MOTOR-COACH IN FRIENDLY RIVALRY 
Oo Derby Day the call of the Downi comes to hi|^ and low, rich and poor. While some still travel 
to the races in the time-hoaoured way oo the foiir*in-hand coach, others prefer to do the loumey in 
motor charabancs^ or in the comfort of their own motor-cars. But the variety of vehicles seen is 
eatraordinary, and the cycle remains a favourite with many 
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Rosebery, or Welshmen like Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Private dinner-parties have long been 
the principal English form of entertain- 
ment. As the hour of dining fell later, 
so the length of the meals diminished. 
At one period the guests sat for hours 
at the table, and the men drank so 
much wine that they were often unfit 
for anything but to be carried to bed. 

Convention and the Diner-out 

Though few knew or cared very much 
about the nice distinctions between 
wines, it was the ambition of diners- 
out to be regarded as connoisseurs. 
Good form required them to take, or, 
at any rate, to affect, an interest in 
vintages, in " bouquet,” to ” know a 
good glass of wine,” to keep as good a 
cellar as they could afford. Many who 
drank water at home because they 
liked it, or because it suited their 
health, many who preferred "beer to 
any other beverage, forced themselves 
to take at dinner-parties several different 
wines — sherry with soup, hock with 
fish, claret or burgundy with meat, 
champagne with the later courses, 
punch about half-way through, port 
with dessert, and a liqueur with coffee. 
Thus they sacrificed upon the altar of 
social custom both inclination and 
digestion, and left to their descendants 
a legacy of trouble in the shape of weak 
stomachs, rheumatism, or gout. 

SumptuousneM of City Banquets 

To see the dining habit carried to*^ its 
fullest height of gormandising it was 
necessary to go to the hall of some 
City company. These companies, which 
had been once trade guilds (as of Fish- 
mongers, Merchant Taylors, Saddlers, 
Loriners), remained in the possession 
of funds left over from days when 
there was a reason for their existence. 
A certain part of these funds they 
expended upon sumptuous entertain- 
ments. The tradition of long and 
costly dinners was still kept up in the 
City of London when it had died out 
elsewhere. The hospitality of the 
Guildhall, where famous visitors were 
received, and where, once a year. 
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Ministers dined with the City Cor- 
poration, had, it is true, decayed. 
What one enjoyed there was the 
pageantry of furred gowns, gold chains 
of office, uniforms, the display of the 
Corporation gold plate, the historic 
associations boimd up with the place. 
At the Mansion House, however, where 
each Lord Mayor lived during his 
year of office, and in the companies' 
halls, the old enjoyment of food and 
drink prevailed, and was indulged to 
an extent which ages more moderate 
and more careful of their digestive 
organs will scarcely be able to believe in. 

Foreigners in England are amazed 
by the fullness and variety of the meals 
which are served to them. Where the 
French take a cup of coffee and a roll, 
the English have been used to sit 
down to a breakfast of porridge, fish, 
bacon and eggs, or kidne}^. or cold 
ham. with toast and marmalade as a 
finish. 

The Bnilliihmaii’s Four Mealt a Day 

Lunch they make a substantial 
meal ; tea in the afternoon is a regular 
habit, not only at home, but in offices ; 
dinner or supper in the evening is a 
repetition of lunch on a more extended 
plan and with a greater variety of 
dishes. Those are the customs of the 
fashionable world, and of those who can 
afford to follow where fashion leads, 
as thf following advertisement from 
” The Times ” of a recent date in- 
dicates : 

Terms at Hotel, Square, , 

include three-course breakfast, four-course 
luncheon, tea, iivc-course dinner. 

The usual plan adopted by the mass 
of the nation is to dine in the middle 
of the day, and to have what is called 
" high tea ” between six and seven. 
This combines meat, eggs or fish, with 
pastry and jam, and in the North of 
England with many tempting kinds of 
home-made scones and cakes. Some 
have a light supper after this just before 
they go to bed. In the household of 
the manual worker tea is generally 
ready for the master when he gets home 
from his day's toil, and "something 
with it ” — a kipper, it may be, or a 
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DERBY DAY SCENE ON THE FAMOUS EPSOM DOWNS 
What could better illustrate the pofmlarity of Derby day in England than this photograph of the 
famous Downs, teeming with people as far as the eye can see ? Scattered over the ground are the 
stands of the boolcmahers, from whom exiles a continuous roar as they vie with each other in shouting 
the ** odds and marking their prices on their blackboards 
PMo, W* NUMIU 
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piece of steak. Supper follows in the 
shape, usually, of bread and cheese and 
beer. All classes like a good breakfast, 
which may be taken to mean fried 
bacon, with or. without accompaniments. 
The origin of the practice goes back 
to the ages when the English lived 
mainly out of doors, when they were a 
nation of farmers and hunters. It has 
often been suggested that those who 
live in cities, go to their work in Tube 
or omnibus, sit all day at desks, enjoy 
little fresh air or exercise, would ^d 
a lighter diet betto* for them ; but here, 
again, the dislike of the English to drop 
any habit which has become ingrained 
in them, or to make experiment of 
anything new, prevents most of them 
from taking the advice offered. 

The clinging to this tradition is all 
the more productive of discomfort 
among the mass of the English 
people for the reason that their 
methods of cooking are primeval. 
There is no diffused knowle^e as to 
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the value in nourishment of different 
kinds of food ; skill in the preparation 
of food is rare among the wives of 
working-men. The consequence is that 
few in this class get much enjoyment 
out of their meals, not a hundredth 
part of that which is the Frenchman's 
daily portion ; they are also very often 
ill-nourished. 

Efforts are made to instruct girls in 
the management of homes and husbands, 
but in spite of them the Englishwoman 
of the manual working-class remains in 
general uninterested in cookery for its 
own sake ; she does not herself enjoy 
food temptingly prepared, like the 
Frenchwoman, therefore she is in all 
that pertains to meals incurious and 
unimaginative. She is too often waste- 
ful, too often spoils good material from 
ignorance or carelessness, or both. 
The sale of tinned foods in England is 
enormous. The shops which sell fried 
fish and potatoes are thronged by 
women and children wanting a meaJ 



“OVER THE STICKS’*: STEEPLECHASING AT KEMPTON PARK 
Hone ndng la Boland fOMoo an thfoui^ the TMT. The ranunerinonthe era devoted to flat raeinc, 
while eteepiediatlng la the older of the day durina the lest of the year. The above pbotona^ 
ahowa the field taldncone of the jwapa in a hurdle race held at the raceoourM In Kempton Park, 
Middleaex. The blue ribboa of ateeplechaaing ia the Grand National, run at Alntree, Liverpool 
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ready>made. In many countries, cooking 
is as much an art among people who live 
on weekly wages, among theshop>keeping 
class, among those who live simply and 
have little to spend, as it is in the 
kitchens olthe well-to-do. In England 
it might almost be said that, as an art, 
cookery is understood only by the well- 
to-do. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than what is called " plain 

English" cooking. Joints 

of meat, chops, steaks, 
pies, stews, puddings, 
tarts, savouries, all are 
both appetising and 
wholesome. But these in 
their excellence are found 
seldom outside the homes 
of the comfortable class. 

Vegetables, excepting the 
potato, the English do 
not understand as the 
cooks of other nations 
understand them. It used 
to be the custom of those- 
who lived in the great 
London houses and spent 
large incomes to employ 
foreign cooks, but this is 
not so common to-day. 

The great London house 
is not any longer what it 
was during the nineteenth 
century. Many have HURRIE 

passed out of the hands standing roun 

of the families which swaijwthdrc 

entertained so agreeably "•* ***' 

in them. Some have been 
pulled down. Few people now care 
about living in palaces, which is what 
they really were ; vast saloons are not 
comfortable to sit in, domestic servants 
cost more and are more difficult to find. 
The first thought of an English family, 
when it is forced to consider economies, 
will probably be to take a smaller house 
or to move into a flat. The state and 
dignity of a big house make next to no 
appeal, save when the new rich are 
looking out for a means of flaunting 
their changed circumstances in the 
world's eye. What the English like 
is solid comfort ; they do not care about 
show. The man of ancient lineage, 
clinging to his ancestral acres, living 


penuriously in a few rooms of his old 
hall or castle, with one or two retainers, 
used to be a sympathetic figure in 
fiction, but has now become a butt for 
ridicule. The aristocrat whose income 
has dropped lets or sells his house, 
puts his land up to auction, gives up all 
unnecessary show, and keeps his comfort. 
Public opinion approves that as the 
sensible way. Yet though the aristocracy 



HURRIED LUNCH BETWEEN THE RACES 

Standinit round the little table at Ascot the spoitsmen hastily 
swallow their cold lunch while the “ bookie,” behind them, marks 
up the “ odds ’’ for the next race. The ground is littered with 
the betting slips of unsuccessful “ punters ” 


have lost their feudal influence, have 
ceased to govern the country as they did 
for so long, are no longer distinguishable 
from other people who live as they do, it 
would be an error to suppose that their 
influence is altogether extinct. There 
is still truth in the saying that " the 
Englishman dearly loves a lord." The 
names of peers on company prospectuses 
have still their effect upon the simpler 
kind of investor. And to them and 
their forefathers must be attributed in 
large part the passion of the English 
for sport. 

Not only racing, but cricket and 
football, too, w^e made fashionable 
by the peerage and the pubfic school 
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class. Now they have become the 
pastimes of a vast number. When, 
during the Great War, all other sp^al 
trains were stopped, when holiday 
excursions passed into the realm of 
memory, racing specials were run still. 


When the final match is played in the 
Association football competition for a 
national cup, many thousands of 
spectators conveige on the capital from 
the midlands and the north. At county 
cricket matches enthusiasts sit all day 
to mark and applaud every nicety of 
batting, bowling, fielding. The con- 
versation of Englishmen turns constantly 
on sport. At one moment lawn tennis 
is discussed, at another boxing, for a 
few days in sxunmer the merits of rowing 
crews are canvassed. There are men 
of eminence in all the professions who 
have never missed a University cricket 
match. About the Derby everyone talks, 
even those who for the rest of the year 
take no interest in radng whatever. 

Betting on horse races provides the 
outlet for the gambling proclivity in 


human nature of the city type, which 
in Latin countries is fumkh^ by State 
and municipal lotteries. Most of it is 
done, far from the racecourses, by 
gamblers who merely follow their luck 
in the morning and evening newspapers. 

Technically, it is filial, 
but no law can be enforced 
which runs counter to 
public sentiment, and 
though a large number of 
English people strongly 
object to betting, they do 
not carry the mass of the 
nation with them. Here, 
again, we may notice the 
power of fashion. Betting 
was begun by the noble 
lords and the landed 
gentry, who created the 
sport of the Turf. There- 
fore, it has always been 
looked on with a lenient 
eye. Even those who 
consider it a vice admit 
that it is a gentlemanly " 
failing. When the Prince 
of Wales won a sovereign 
off a bookmaker in 
Australia the news was 
cabled all over the Empire, 
and no voice was raised 
in protest. 

On the racecourses the 
bookmaker is allowed to 
do busine^ ; he fills the air during 
the intervals between the races 
with confused shouting of the odds. 
Seldom does he swindle those who 
make bets with him ; he knows that, 
should he default or be convicted 
of cheating, his occupation would be 
gone; he might be chased ofi the 
course, and perhaps ducked, if a good 
pond were handy, into the baigain. 
Racing news and discussion of proteble 
winners occupy a great deal of space in 
the newspapm, not so much for the 
benefit of those who attend race 
meetings, a small number, but to keep 
the large number of those u^o bet at 
a distance currently posted as to the 
form and the chances of the animals 
on whidi they risk their money. 
Altogether the amount of news which 



"CROSS THE GYPSY'S HAND WITH SILVER" 
With her cup for reading fortunes by tea-leaves as a second string, 
the gypsy 1$ deciphering the lines on her client’s band. Fortune- 
telling is one of the traditional side-shows at English race meetings 
FStMo, Haraet W, N*ckoUs 
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COACHES AND FOUR AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW, OLYMPIA 
Of the namerout exhibitions, miUtarv touroaments, motor-car, aircraft, and cvcle shows held in 
London at Olympia, the International Horse Show provides perhaps the most brilliant spectacular 
entertainment. In this cdoisal glass-roofed building, which covers no fewer than six acres, the Horse 
Show IS held annually, and attracts a vast concourse of spectators who, seated round the magnificent 
arena, witness unparalleled displays of fine horsemanship 
PkoUi, H9fmc4 W, NiehoUi 
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is published daily about sports of all 
kinds b several times as voluminous as 
that which is devoted to literature, 
music, and the drama. Cricket scores 
provide contents “ bills ” for the evening 
papers very often during the summer 
The Saturday evening editions in winter- 
time are given up entirely to football. 
Both games are played mainly by pro- 
fessionals. As the newspaper interest 
in them developed, the time and energy 
required for systematic training and 
practice grew to be more than amateurs 
could afford unless they had enough 
money to keep them without work. 
The line between, the amateur and the 


professional b still kept up in theory, 
but many who remain technically 
outside the professional ranks are 
supported in some way for the sake of 
their services to their county or club. 
Expenses are allowed on a generous 
scale, or else some employment b found 
for them which leaves plenty of lebure. 
The only branch of national pastime 
which has remained entirely free of 
professionalbm b Rugby footl^I. Thb 
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arouses far less interest than the 
Association game. 

Sport b one of the strongest bonds 
between Englishmen all over the world. 
From the remotest comers of their 
Empire they follow in the joumab they 
receive from home the ups and downs 
of county cricket and League football 
They make efforts to play these games 
under the most unpromising conditions 
They have discovered that a cricket 
pitch can be made with coconut matting 
in climates which are not favourable to 
grass lawns They do their best to 
teacli football to the aborigines. Further, 
they are sure to lay out golf links, for 
golf, although a recent 
importation from Scot- 
land, rapidly became the 
fashion among the 
English, and b now 
one of the necessary 
accomplishments of those 
who belong to or who are 
trying to work their way 
into the public school 
class. Here, again, 
employment has been 
provided for a large 
number of professionab. 
They began by looking 
after the courses, and 
teaching the inexperience d 
how to “drive” and 
“loft" and "put.” Now 
they have a professional 
championship and a 
regular standing ; at times 
they and the amatem 
players who compete with 
them for the open 
championship become 
national heroes, their 
names and their chances 
of victory are on all lips. 

No other race has cultivated the 
playing of games to the same extent as 
the English. At the public schools 
there are teachers of cricket, there are 
“ football coaches.” For several weeks 
before the annual boat race between 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the crews go into strict training. 
They are excused from all work, they 
are put upon a special diet, they devote 



ON A YORKSHIRE GROUSE MOOR 
The grouse shooting season opens on August 12 and ends 
December xo. The oirds are either shot over dogs, or dnven 
to guns by beaters, dogs, either spaniels or wavy coated retnevers, 
being employ^ to pick up and bring in the dead birds 
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** THE TWELFTH": QR0U8E 8H00TINQ FROM BUTTS ON AN ENGLISH MOOR 
Shooting diiven grouse from butts has been a favourite form of sport since about 185O1 but was practised 
for some fifty years before that. A line of butts is constructs, where possible in depressions in the 
ground to conceal them from the birds, and in these the shooters take their place, remaining 
motionless until the driven birds are coming at them, when they throw up their guns and fire 





A DECENT OAY'8 SPORT: KEEPERS BRINGING HOME THE '‘BAG’’ 
Pheasant shooting in England begins on October 1 and ends on February s. Careful breeding has 
produced a type known as ** rocketer which, filing high and fast, provides eioeUent sport. Beaters 
drive the birds from the coverts down bill to the guns, and on flat ground the shooters stand far enough 
from the covert side to allow the birds to attain height and sposd 
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ENGLISH LIFE 

themselves entirely to preparing for 
the race. Masterships at schools are 
often given as much for proficiency in 
sport las for intellectual attainments. 
It is, speaking generally, the higher 
classes which play games and the mass 
of the people that merely reads about 
matches and competitions and discusses 
the points of the play without ever 
having taken part in the pastimes. 

Physical Need Satisfied by Games 

There is a good deal of cricket played 
still on village greens. Football of a 
rough, informal character works off 
the superfluous vigour of most small 
boys, whatever the class. In the city 
parks there have, in recent years, been 
laid out grounds for these games and 
for lawn tennis ; also bowling-greens 
for the older men, and in London games 
arc now permitted on Sundays. But only 
a very small proportion of the people 
can take advantage of these facilities. 

If one ponders to reason for the 
English absorption in games, whether 
they arc played or only read about, 
one is led to the conclusion that it lies 
in a preponderance of bodily over 
mental activity. Where French or 
Russians would talk, the English must 
be " doing something." Thus, even the 
aged and those who are unfit for more 
energetic pastimes amuse themselves 
by playing croquet. • 

Occupation Preferred to Convereation 

Nor is the desire for occupation in 
preference to conversation merely an 
out-of-doors mood. Card games have 
been popular since the eighteenth 
century. To play whist competently 
used to be one of the social virtues, 
iind now that bridge has taken the place 
of whist it has attracted a larger 
number of devotees. Many women 
spend afternoons at bridge dubs. 
Many men play a rubber or two every 
day between tea and dinner. As an after 
dinner amusement bridge has established 
universal sway. There are few sodeties 
in which guests can be left to provide 
their own entertainment by talking. 

Women talk together ateut children, 
dress, domestic management. Men's 
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tongues are loosened when they arc 
gathered round the smoking-room fire. 
But the topics discussed by all save a 
few, men and women alike, are all 
concrete, material, rdated to the every- 
day life. The English are not in- 
terested in the wider field of abstract 
discussion. Ideas do not divert them 
unless they can be turned to practical 
use. Problems of conduct have no 
attraction for them, excepting such as 
press for immediate solution. They 
have little to say about' books, plays or 
pictures beyond the statement that 
they like or do not, care for them. 
They can talk about their business 
affairs or their professional activities ; 
they can talk politics so long as they 
have something definite before them, 
a measure or the chance of an election, 
or the shortcomings of a Minister ; 
they delight in talking about games. 

Solemn Sanction of Sporttmanihip 

But their intdlects are neither specula- 
tive nor fanciful ; conversation, therefore, 
soon tires them. They look round for 
something to occupy their leisure. Games 
supply them with what they require. 

To games mttst be added the field 
sports which all " gentlemen ” were 
brought up to enjoy during the period 
of rule by the landed aristocracy, and 
which are still considered by many to 
be the hall-mark pf superior station in 
life. Not quite so many country land- 
oumers now spend their existence in the 
pursuit of these amusements, but the 
hunting of foxes and hares, the shooting 
of pheasants, partridges, grouse, and 
other birds, together with hares and 
rabbits, are regarded by the public 
school class as pastimes with an almost 
sacred sanction. In a book about fox- 
hunting, written by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, a peer who gave up a promising 
career in politics to devote his entire 
energies to this spoirt, scorn and abuse 
are hurled at any who are so " un- 
English " and unpatriotic as not to 
share the author's conviction that to 
stop hunting would be to doom the 
country to decay. 

Another titled author (Sir Ralph 
Payne -Gallwey) wrote the standvd 
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SPARE TIME PUT TO PROFITABLE USES 
All ttaow who “ to down to the ms In thlp*’* have perfbroe to be h^ymen, but none to mm lo 
than the ttuidy flibennen »l»o take out tbeir *macln In tbe rougimt weatbw. In th^ 
and foo*'westen theie rugiad MOm ply their needlea adth prMtle^ ektlL repaitinf the talla of their 
boat in ceadineaa for their next trip to the Bahlng ground 
PMa, HtroM W. NkMU 
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book on shooting ; the literature of It would be absurd to say that the 
held sports would hll a library. A hardiness gained by riding across 
number of periodicals exist for the dis* country and by tramping over the 
cussion of all cognate themes. Until a stubble or the moors had made the 
few years ago members of Parliament British Empire, for this was the creation 
counted upon being released from their almost entirely of men who had never 
duties before the Twelfth of August, been able to indulge in these sports, 
the date on which it became' legal to But the delight in open-air and violent 
shoot grouse, and all men who wished exercisej the insistence upon a certain 
to be reckoned as belonging to Society amount of fairness to the quarry, the 
felt it necessary cither to go away to a habit of being out in all weathers and 
moor of their own or to join a party of training brain and hand to act quickly 
and to slaughter as many of the little in unison, have certainly helped to form 
birds as they could. the mould of what is called all over the 

world, and respected if not ever)nvhere 
Notable Daya in the Calendar as the English character. 

The first of September and the first of " England,” wrote Mr. Price Collier 
October, on which the legal shooting of in his study of the people, ” has kept in 
partridges and pheasants began, were view the laudable ambition to bring up 
scarcely less notaUe than " the Twelfth ” her rich with the hardness and resource- 
in the country gentleman's calendar, fulness of the poor.” That is an 
while the newspapers and weekly journals exaggeration, but there is truth in it, 
gave them an almost national character, nevertheless. Seton Ridler, the million- 
But sport in the English sense must have aire's son in Mr. Richard Whiteing’s 
an' element of uncertainty, of fairness penetrating “ Number 5, John Street,” 
in it. The odds must not be over- lives luxuriously, thinks of nothing but 
whelming, the dice must not be too his amusements, yet keeps himself fit 
heavily loaded. and hard by polo. 

Since Cabinet Ministers have been 

drawn from the lower ranks, the tradition •• • Leveller of the Sexee 

which made the Parliamentary time- *' Good ph)rsical training has made this 
table conform to the sporting calendar youth as hard as nails, yet in some points 
has lapsed. Since the coimtry has he is fastidious to effeminacy. He had 
become more densely populated, es- rather starve, I believe, than eat his 
pecially around the cities, hunting has soup with a plated spoon.” Mr. White- 
been restricted, and the re-creation of ing saw both sides where Mr. Collier 
a small-holding class, which is so much saw but one. Certainly there has been 
talked of, will restrict it very much more, profit for the class and for the race in 

the sports and pastimes which stand 
Sport «t « Moral Agonoy ^ prominently in the picture of 

Since an opinion has grown up English life, and so there need be, 
which regards as detestable the killing seeing that more is spent upon them 
of animals except as a necessity, and than is spent on either education or 
in particular the slaughter of great religion. Hunting alone was reckoned 
numbers, whether in English coverts or a few years back as costing £9,000,000 
in the wide spaces where so many a year, and shooting only a million less. 
Englishmen have gone to shoot “ big Here is another aspect of the matter, 
game,” the field sports which were once It cannot be disputed that the participa- 
belauded as the foundation of England’s tion of girls and women in many sports 
greatness have become less sacrosanct, and pastimes hastened the process of 
Yet it must not be forgotten that, freeing them from the state of depend- 
while their value has been no doubt ence felt by many of them to be a state 
exaggerated, they have epntributed a of inferiority, in which they remained 
good deal to the health and vigour of until towards the end of the nineteenth 
the national temperament. century. They began with lawn tennis, 
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Of ualfJeo.” The entrance to bis rourtrtir^at5^'hut i« ^ 

name of a favourite fishing-smack. an<fli; thJ owSS^e?e 

in naming a building nKioImt of fish and tar •• R(5KtS " 


they went on to hockey and cricket, 
they took up golf when it became 
fashionable. The safety bicycle was a 
powerful instrument in freeing them 
from the checks of Victorian con- 
ventionality. It relieved them of the 
constant chaperonage of parent or 
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that showing their ankles was "in- 
ddicate/’ and started a scries of changes 
which revolutionised women’s dress 
Now they took to riding astride instead 
of on side-saddlcs; for a long time they 
had been numerous in the hun ting , 
held, since, oddly enough, riding to 


g^em^ or mdd, hUed their lungs with homlds Tad 

aiS^ change ment for women, even in the days before 

and adventure, abolished the notion emancipation wks though t FrSI 
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SUFFOLK FISHERMAN SIGNING ON A NEW MATE 
The hmiog fleet hae just returned to Southwold in Suffolk, and 
the skipper of one of the smacks has found his way to a near-bv 
jetty. He is anxious to sign on a mate for a voyage on the 
troubled sea of matrimony 
PMo, Horae* W. NickoUi 


air and exercu>e have thus made the 
Englishwoman taller, more robust, more 
self-reliant ; this has been part of a 
change which has vitally modified the 
manners and customs of the nation. 

Until this change began to be notice- 
able most Englishmen had thought oi 
women as an order of being different 
from themselves. In the highest and 
the lowest class there was probably less 
of this discrimination than in the 
classes between. Women of property 
and title frequently made themselves 
personalities, some took an active part 
in political intrigues, some gave their 
attention to farming, estate manage- 
ment or business ; they moved among 
their men-folk very often as equals, 
their opinion was respected, their advice 
was sought. Among the poor there 
might be found a similar equality based 


on the natural likeness 
between men and women 
disregarding the artificial 
barriers wMdi, especially 
in the middle-classes, 
were kept up to separate 
them. Even the habit 
of wife-beating (which 
unfortunately prevailed to 
such an extent that a 
French observer, the 
clever schoolmaster who 
wrote over the name of 
Max O’Rell, declared that 
there Was need (or a 
Society to Protect Women 
from Men) was not a 
proof that men considered 
themselves superior to 
their waves, but the out- 
come of a conviction that 
women were in no respect 
distinct from men, and 
therefore could be handled 
as roughly. 

The middle-classes 
made a pretence of setting 
women upon a pedestal, 
of keeping them " unsoiled 
by the ugly things of life. " 
The supposition was that 
women were of a more 
delicate texture, in soul as 
well as in body, and 
must be treated accordingly. No sub- 
ject must be mentioned in their presence 
which concerned the relations of men 
and women ; for example, nothing 
“ unpleasant " should be allowed to 
offend their ears. An ideal woman was 
fashioned in the imagination of middle- 
class men, an ideal to which Tennyson's 
poetry contributed, and the vague 
image of the young Queen Victoria and 
Coventry Patmore’s idyll, " The Angel 
in the House," crystallised it ; ^e 
featureless anaemic " good women " of 
Dickens and Thackeray satirised it 
unconsciously. Fashionable boarding- 
schools for girls did their best to turn 
out their pupils devoid of intelligence 
and individuafity. 

It was because this ideal had become 
so integral a part of the middle-class 
mind in England that the plays of Ibsen, 
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SAILORS THREE IN SOLEMN CONCLAVE AT THE DOOR OF THEIR STORE 
Hardy soot of Bait Anglia, these old tart. ** bearded like the pard *' and with facet tanned by yeart 
of espotora to the winA and rain, are enjoying an ** easy.” With skilful fingers the white-Jerseyed 
figure on the rl^t it repairing hit wung-oett, which are stored in the nckety hut erected on 
the foresbora. Despite their weight of yeart uese sturdy fishermen still take their turn in the boats 
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which began to be seen at out-of*the- 
way performances soon after Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, aroused 
such a fury of resentment. Qement 
Scott, a dramatic critic of strong, 
commonplace opinions, to which he gave 
vigorous expression, represented the 
'* idealists," and the violence of abuse 
to which the women of Ibsen goaded 
him was an indication of the discomfort 
inflicted upon the middle-class by the 
disturbance of their comfortable opti- 
mism. It was not because there weie 
" bad women " in the Norwegian 
dramatist’s plays’ that he was so 
savagely attacked. Bad women had 
been common enough on the stage. 
No melodrama was complete without 
one. But these bad women had all 
been conspicuously labelled. 

Ibsen as an loonoolast 

They dressed in a loud fashion, which 
proclaimed their character. They smoked 
cigarettes, which then was considered 
an unmistakable sign of depravity. 
It was because Ibsen put his women 
on the stage without labels that he 
infuriated Clement Scott and his like. 

Ibsen drew no fixed and immovable 
line between " good ’’ and " bad." He 
showed women as much a prey to criss- 
cross impulses and motives as men are. 
Nora forged a cheque and left her 
husband, yet it was impossible not to 
feel that there was a great deal to be 
said for her. Hedda Gabler was a 
minx ; she encouraged men to make 
love to her, she shot herself when 
complications became too wearing. One 
could not suppress the thought, how- 
ever, that her life in a small town, with 
a stupid husband and annoying rela- 
tions, must have been galling to a 
woman of her vivid temperament. 

Hi< Bffcct oa Fietion and Drama 

That was what Clement Scott and 
the middle-class disliked so intensely ; 
they did not want to hear' anything of 
the " bad woman’s ’’ side of the case ; 
they wanted to condemn her with an 
easy mind, feeling quite sure they were 
right. Black was black to them and 
white was white. Women must be one 


thing or the other.. Into the minds of 
the good ones there must never enter a 
thought which was not gentle and pure. 
The bad ones could not experience any 
generous, kindly emotion; they must 
not have excuses made for them ; they 
were whoUy vQe. 

'The mid^e-class mind was not misled 
when its instinct told it that Ibsen was 
an enemy to its peace. His plays were 
revealing women to themsdves, they 
were preparing the way for the Women’s 
Movement, which twenty years later 
was perplexing Cabinet Ministers and 
filling the gaols with rebels against the 
established order, many of them trying 
to starve themselves to death in order 
that the cause might have martyrs to 
inspire its devotees.' 

Ibsen’s influence on English fiction, 
the novel as well as the drama, was 
revolutionary. It triumphed almost 
without a struggle, save that which was 
mad^ by the handful who followed 
Clement Scott. The leading dramatist 
of the English theatre, Arthur Pinero, 
capitulated immediately, his acute 
Jewish intellect perceiving that the old 
stage treatment of women’s character 
had no life left in it. 

Doom of the " Early Victorian ” 

He wrote " TheSecondMrs.Tanqueray, ’’ 
which presented a woman of the type 
hitherto known on the stage as "adven- 
turess, ’ ’ in a sympathetic light. Here was 
another shock for the Idealists t And 
this time it came not from an obscure 
foreign writer, but from the principal 
dramatic author of the day ; it was 
produced, not in a hole-and-corner way, 
but at the fashionable St. James’s 
Theatre, with the fashionable actress of 
the period in the chief part. As usual, 
the middle-class bowed before the 
fashion, llieir idol lay. shattered. The 
Victorian conception of woman had 
passed away. 

Soon there began the agitation for the 
vote. 'This was confined for some time 
to women of the' more intellectual sort, 
to those who had been foremost in 
education, had penetrated as pioneers 
into the Universities, who had wrested 
from men the right to practise as 
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LAUNCHING THE UFEBOAT : BRAVE SERVICE THAT A8K8 NO REWARD 
Many ol the finest deeds of heroism acoompUshed by Englishmen have been enacted by the rough 
seamen who comprise the volunteer crews of the lifeboats. Wearing oilskins and cork belts they 
venture out in the wildest weather to the aid vessels in distreae, irequentlv making more than 
one journey to a sneck. In many ^aces the old-fashioned sailing lifeiwat has been superseded 
by motor-driven crafL but the courage of the crews remains the same as of old 
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doctOKS, had coatributed to the soLving 
of jvoblems in local government and the 
caie of “ the poor." Along with them 
went a small band who were moved by 
enthusiasm for what they had done, 
1^9 took their view that, if there were 
any abstract ri^t to dtisenship, womoi 
coald not be enclnded from it, and thdt 
if the old Eogliah cry, "No taxation 
without representation," had any justice 


in it, it must be unfair to compel women 
to pay taxes and to deny them a share 
in the election of members to Parliament 
and other bodies entrusted with the 
management of public affairs. A cer* 
tain amount of ground was gained 
slowly by the dignified methods of the 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, but no 
impression was made on Parliament or 
on the opinion of the country until 
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more vigorous means were employed. 
By time the demand for the vote 
came from a vastly more numerous body 
of petitioners. The high schools had 
been at work, sharpening girls’ ininds 
and giving them an outlook very differ- 
ent from that of the " parlour-boarders ” 
and the expensively ” finished ” misses 
of the schools for young ladies. Many 
of the high school teachers were women 
of actively progressive tendencies ; they 
imbued many of their pupils with the 
conviction that women oiight not to be 
content with anything which fell short 
of equality with men. As these pupUs 
grew up, they saw that the movement 
towards equality was a crawl, they 
wanted it to be a run. A new society, 
the Women's Social and Political Union, 
gave them the centre they required, 
the militant suffrage movement was 
started. Dignity was dropped, drawing- 
room meetings gave place to open-air 
demonstrations, the police were pro- 
voked into maJking arrests, the Suffra- 
gettes, as they were nicknamed, earned 


the matter was the activity of women 
during the Great War. Their measure 
was passed into law, thou^ not quite 
as they had drafted it, and th^ voted 
for the first time at the General Election 
of 1918, when the Coalition, under Mr. 
Lloyd George, was given an immense 
majority. As the result of this was, 
according to general opinion, a House 
of Conunons with less character and 
less independence (though more riches) 
than had been Imown within living 
memory, the fears of those who antici- 
pated great changes from the Women’s 
Vote were quieted, and when Mr. 
Asquith, who had been a resolute 
opponent of the Suffragettes, was re- 
turned for Paisley at a by-dection in 
1920 by the weight of women electors' 
votes, there was a good deal of amuse- 
ment at the shortness of memory which 
gave the Liberal leader the bwefit of 
the franchise extension that he had done 
his best to prevent. 

Besides giving to a large class of 
Englishwomen a share in controlling 
the government of their 
country, the War did a 
great deal to put men and 
women in E^land more 
on an equality than they 
had ever been before. It 
was found that girls 
could do a large share of 
the work in munition 
factories; they were 
employed as railway 
servants, as omnibus 
conductors, as motor 
drivers, as bank clerks, in 
many capacities wlfich 
had been considered the 
special province of men. 
The idedof the ” sheltered 



ENGLISH ARCHERY: SIGNALLING A HIT 


When an archer sneoeeds in hitting the target the marker throws 
himself on his back and waves a white cloth attached to a short 
stiok in the air, at the same time shaking his legs. His fellow 
** woodmen see nothing strange in these antics 


the reprobation of all respectable people, 
and their cause made rajnd headway. 

>^lence succeeded to moderation that 
had not got within sight of triumph. 
It took a little time to persuade the 
House of Commons that the women's 
demand must be granted. What settled 


life " for women was finally 
exploded. Henc^orth it 
was admitted they must 
be aUowed to compete 
with men in all occupations from v^ich 
they were not barred by physical dis- 
abiUty. Henceforth the girls in 
families must be considerad as much 
as the boys when education was 
discussed and opportunities <A earning 
a Uving canvaued. Frequently it 
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WOODMEN OF ARDEN’* COMPETINQ FOR THE SILVER ARROW 

An old society of archers with traditions datina back to the eighteenth century, the Woodmen of 
Arden hold their annual wardmote at Meriden. Warwickshire, on the skirts of the forest. In white 
trousers and green coats with brass buttons, bearing the badge of their order, they are here seen 
shooting at small wicker targets called ^ clouts,” for the silver arrow 

liad happened in the past that the sometimes is drawn as charming, kindly, 
girls were sacrificed so that a boy helpful, but more often the novelists 
or boys might be sent to a public made her spiteful, a scandal-monger, a 
school and then the University. The starved and stunted soul. Already the 
alignment was that the boys must “ old maid ’’ is a disappearing type, 
be fitted to make their own way in the There are likely to be always a number 
world, while the girls would probably of women in England who have not 
marry, and even if they did not would married, since there are more" of them 
have some small provision made for than there are of men. But the woman 
them by their parents, and in any case who has taken her part in the work of 
they could not profit by prolonged the world, who has mixed with her 
education if they had it. VfhaX parents fellow-creatures, who has spread her 
forgot who reasoned in this fashion interests over a wider field than that of 
was that girls who were given no chance the home, has an intelligence and 
to develop their talents and their sympathies far different from those of 
characters would not be likely to find *' old maids.** 

husbands. The consequence was th6 It had been predicted that the par- 
existence in England of a large number ticipation of women in public life, 
of elderly unmarried women who were and their association with men in so 
known as *' old maids.** Scarcely a many more activities than were open 
family was without some of these to them formerly, would instal higher 
members. If they could find occupation standards of conduct, a finer morality, 
in household duties or in looking after nobler ideab in business, in marriage, 
nephews and nieces, they were happy in the up-bringing of children, in the 
and useful. But ^e most of them ordering of public services, in all human 
suffered from not having anything to relationships. No such improvement 
do. In Englkh fiction the " old maid " appeared immediately ; any change 
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8T00LBALL; “MIXED" TEAM OF ENTHUSIASTS AT PRACTICE 
Gmerall}’ regarded as the ancestor of cricket, stoolball was originally played by one person tossing 
a ball at a stool placed on the ground, and another player endeavouring to stnke it away with bis 
hand. Since the game has been revived small wooden bats have been used and the stools 
replaced by pieces of wood one foot square on poles four feet eight inches above the ground 


.which could be noticed was in the other 
direction. For example, the election 
which resulted in the return of the first 
woman member of the House of Com- 
mons was marked by features of un- 
pleasant ■ vulgarity. The extravagant 
luxury which came into fashion as soon 
as women had broken the bonds of 
Victorianism, the freedom of manners 
and conversation which followed, the 
increased prevalence of divorce, arranged 
by lawyers for couples who were tired 
of one another, the headlong rush of 
women to be among the smartly-dressed, 
to frequent the most expensive restau- 
rants, to keep up with the latest sensa- 
tions in the domain of amusement and 
art, were all lamented as a falling-off from 
the more austere behaviour of the “un- 
emoncipated ” women of an earlier age. 

But these were eccentricities ob- 
servable only among small numbers ; 
they were due merely to a form of 
hysteria originating in excitement and 
unrest; similar phenomena had been 
seen many times before in English 


social history. The effect of " emancipa- 
tion ” on the mass of women has been 
in most ways healthy and agreeable. 
It has opened out to most girls wider 
horizons, added to the interests of their 
lives, strengthened their characters by 
letting then} feel that they could shape 
their own destinies and not wait for a 
man to take them by the hand and show 
them that they are bom for a purpose. 
At first it is possible that freedom 
inclined a good many towards a looser 
view than had been taken by their 
parents of relations between men and 
women. It was significant that two 
novels which just after the War were 
placed highest in a competition for 
writers who had not had books published 
before were both written by young 
women, and both illustrated the progress 
of a young woman towards " finding 
herself,” the process including in each 
case an affair of more than sentiment 
with a married man. 

There was no evidence, however, 
of any widespread change in the 
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attitude of women 
towards any of the 
established conventions of 
civilized existence, in spite 
of the fact that with 
the disproportion in tho 
numbers of women and 
men in England there had 
come into existence what 
might almost be called a 
Third Sex. This was made 
up of women who, fore- 
seeing no probability of 
mai riage to provide them 
with interest and 
occupation, either worked 
for a living or threw their 
energies into work of a 
social or charitable kind, 
and included a great many 
who have laboured with 
most commendable results 
in the fields of education, 
medicine, literature, 
commerce, science, and 
social reform. 




OLD ENGLISH CUSTOM IN MODERN GUISE: BEATING THE BOUNDS 
The custom of bcaUnc the bounds dates back to Roman times, and is said to be a survival of (he 
TerminaUa, or festivd of Terminus. It was general in medieval England and still survives in a 
few places. One of these is S. Clement Danes, Lenodon, where once a year the parish ofArials walk 
round the pariah boundaries with the choristers, who beat the boundary marks with long rods 
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"CONTENTED WITH A LITTLE AND SET APART FROM DANGERS" 


•hii*. tBeir solid tiinbv fruM^ock h wpboea 

PM», A. W. CiMtf 
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AGE AND INNOCENCE: *'YOU CAN^T GUESS WHO I AM, GRAND-DAD'' 
Apait irom its human interest as a study of the family aSection and purity of home life on which the 
entire English social system is based, this picture has value as a presentation of English physical types : 
the old man with his fine, kindly face, innged with short-cut oair, sinewy frame, and gnarled han^ 
the child with her clean-cut features and graceful lines 
rketo, A. W. CuljUf 
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MONDAVI NEXT TO SUNDAY, AND CLEANLINESS TO GODLINESS 
In every lonn of woriLhowever humble or laborious, the oonscientlout worker can find Interest and 
the onlooker beauty. There may even be pleasure in washing clothes, under conditions like these— 
the mother rinsing them In soft water outside her cottage door, and the child spreading them out to 
dry on the scented bushes in the garden the other sHe of the fiower-fnnged fence 

Pkoio, A. W Cutler 
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AT THE CENTRE OF THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT IN A HEREFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 
Many an item cf pidAe ne«B can be picked up at the village post office and earned home for later diacnasMo, so it is generallT worth while to n a x we on one's way 
vp or down ** town ** and enc i iany a word wiui the p o s tmas ter leaning over his half-door. He is a.gQpd and willfaig hstener, too, with a bom gwiiw* for absoebing 
and letailing the latest local goadp. Thus these two ladies ace saving themsdves the expense of a newspigier and, verv poasbly, gating even earlier mfdrmation 

PAflte. A W 
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WHERE THE TOUCH OF NATURE HARMONISES HEART TO HEART 
Hom ew^ Wa ploojji-liorae^ the fanner stops for a chat with a buxom neii^ibour, watched by his wife from the fannhoose door. The scene is a 

“ Hofcesteiriii^ ^ the time early spnng. Later in the year the homestead will be almost completely oonoealcd by suRoandinc foUace. 
Cart tracks across the pastureland give access to many houses in this part of England, necessitating much opening and shutting of aates by the drivers 
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MODERN. ENGLISH TROGLODYTES AND THEIR ANCIENT DWELLING 
Built tJm hard atone of the Holy Austin Rock at Kinver In Woteestetsbire, these quaint dwelllnn 

atone for the formidable aspect of their exterior by the solidity of their oonstmctton. lAed ts dwelUnss 
for hundreds of years the only sign of modemisatioa is the toiu txrick chimney which Is built a^mt the 
face of the rock, seen on the left of the photograph 
Photo, A, W. CotUo 

1900 




WHERE JERRY-BUILDiNQ* IS AT A DISCOUNT 
The Holy Auitin Rock, in which several Woroestershire families dwell in qnainC but strong little houses 
fasbioiiedoutof the stone, has been used for human occupation for hundreds ofyeais. In the fifteenth 
century certain of Um Augustinian Iriait took up their abode in the caves of toe rodi, which takes its 

name from these early tenants 

d. W. Oegir 
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8MIUNQ WELCOME FOR THE OLD ROADMENDER ON HIS RETURN HOME 
For over thirty years this stucdy old Worcestershire countryman has set out from his quaint thatched 
cottM^p *n J^e village of Little Comberton to mend the roads m the vidnity and keep them hi food 
repair. His wife, a motheriy figure, in her sunbofinet and apron, stands at the entrance to their cld 

home to welcome her lord ana master 
Pk€i0, A. W. CmiUf 
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English Life & Character— 4 


Influence of Religion & 

T O women is largely due the keeping- 
up of religious observances. They 
fill the churches in the cities, with 
but a sprinkling of men among them. In 
country places more men are seen, 
though here also the congregations are 
mainly composed of women. Church- 
going is no longer looked upon as an 
indispensable duty. Sunday is no longer 
marked by the suppression of all re- 
creations and amusements. The higher 
classes do not, as they once did, keep 
Sunday for home-life. Luncheon parties 
and dinner parties are given as on other 
days of the week. 

Week-end parties fill country houses 
with guests who play golf or lawn 
tennis in the daytime and bridge 
at night. Often it is announced by the 
hostess that anyone who cares to go to 
church can be driven there in a motor, 
and usually one or two take advantage 
of the offer. But the regular Sunday 
morning parade of all large families 
and households with all their guests, in 
Sunday clothes and ‘with Bibles and 
Prayer-books in their hands, to walk or be 
driven to church is a custom of the past. 

Waning Influence of the Clergy 

One result of this is that the clergy 
have lost most of the influence they 
possessed, above all in the country, 
during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. In many villages the parson 
ruled the community with firm, though 
kindly sway ; in some he Was both a 
tyrant and an inquisitor. He might be 
High or Broad or Low — ^that is, he 
might be a user of elaborate vestments 
and altar candles and an ornate ritual ; 
or he might consider all forms and cere- 
monies equally valuable from one point 
of view and equally worthless from 
another ; or he might be resolved that 
his services should be as plain, and 
severe as the absence of ornament and 
the reduction of music to a minimum 
could make them; but whatever his 
beliefr and formalities, he^was as likely 
as not to aim at spirituu domination 


Pride of Class & Race 

and at making himself the chief and. 
if possible, the only arbiter among his 
parishioners in all matters of conduct, 
custom, and behaviour generally. 

Wor^worth called the English clergy 
“ the link which unites the sequestered 
peasantry with the intellectual advance- 
ment of the age.” But he would have 
written more truly if he had put 
' social ” instead of '* intellectual,” for 
intellect has never been the distinguish- 
ing mark of the rank and file of the 
Church of England, however brightly it 
may have shined in some of the bishops, 
deans, and canons of its cathedrals. 

Importance of the Paraonage 

The real service which the parish clergy 
rendered to the nation was that in 
numberless villages they alone pos- 
sessed education, refinement of manners, 
knowledge of men, and that they usually 
did their best to share these gifts, so far 
as possible, with the people committed 
to their care. 

Much has been said against the 
English clergy. But to the credit 
of the parsons it must be said that they 
have on the whole, with some deplorable 
exceptions, fulfilled their parish duties 
conscientiously, shepherded their flocks 
with assiduity, visited the sick, fed the 
hungry, made their churches and parson- 
ages centres of a warm humanity, and 
kept alight the torch of civilization in 
many places where, but for them, the 
darkness of barbarism might have 
brooded unopposed. 

Many of them have lamented that by 
the tradition of their order they had to 
Hve as ” gentlemen ” and not, after the 
example of their Master, as poor men 
among the poor. They have seen how 
this set up a barrier between the shepherd 
and his flock, how often it caused 
their preaching and their practice to be 
differ«it. Yet it is improbable that 
they would have possessed the same 
influence if they had not been on a 
higher social level than the mass of the 
people to whom they ministered. This 
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PRAISE WITH A MERRY NOISE AND THE SOUND OF THE TRUMP 
“ Why should the Devil have all the good tunes ? ” is a question attributed to General Booth when 
challenged as to the propriety of adapting popular music to reli^ous uses. Acting on his point of 
view, the Salvation Armv relv upon the good rendering of familiar music to draw people together, 
and crowds gather round their brass bands playmg at open-air services 

gained them respect, gave weight to daughters, active in kindness, untiring 
their admonitions and their counsel, in good deeds, sitting by the aged and 
Laying no claim on the tremendous the afflicted, taking soup or nourishing 
authority which is behind the Roman jelly to invalids, helping girls to find 
Catholic priesthood, they needed some “ places ” as domestic servants and to 
other support, and this was found in fit them out for their new life, holding 
their position as " gentlefolk.” It was mothers’ meetings and sewing classes, 
more especially useful seeing that most spending their lives and their strength 
of them were married. It gave their in trjdng to meet every need for 
wives a standing which enabled them sympathy and help, 
to take the lead with unquestioned right Often their position as gentlefolk is 
in all parish activities of the social kind, hard to maintain. The Church of 
And in many parishes it was the parson’s England has never been administered 
wife rather than her husband who kept fairly in the financial sense. While the 
the congregation together and managed high ecclesiastics are highly paid and 
all the agencies for the material and have palaces provided for them to live 
spiritual benefit of its members. in (though it must be added that some 
When one thinks of an English village, spend most of their income upon their 
one’s mind’s eye sees at once the ancient work), many of the parish deigy are 
church with the tombstones of many paid scarcely enough to keep them 
generations of villagers around it, with in food and clothing. And the hardship 
its chime of bells that ring so winningly of this is heightened by the absence of 
on Sundays their call to morning and to uniformity in the scale of stipends, 
evening prayer. And when one's There has never been any senous 
thoughts wander thence to the life of attempt in the Church oi England to 
the i^age folk one sees just as quickly apportion the funds equitably and estab* 
the parson’s wife, and perhaps their l&h a standard rate of pay. The reason 
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CHURCH INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH VILLAGES 1 


Om oI tli» fMtam «i BaSIlih Ufa to^y to tba waaiaf inflnenoe of the dcrgy , a phenomeium petfaaya 
man nettoaiAle In the towns than in tba vUtofae, when, thouih tba etoi» may not “ rule '* with 
the Una but Idndly away of fotmer tiniaa» tbair i n Unanca nmalns cooaldorawe, aa evidenoed by this 
photouraidi of an ofwn'nir aoelesiastioal prooeatoon to tba Cornish villa«a of Little Petbeiwick 
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of this IS that many " livings " arc in 
the gift of private persons, usually lay- 
men, sometimes members of Non- 
conformist bodies. It is po^ible to buy 
the " presentation " to a living — that is. 


the right ot the purchaser to appoint 
himself or anyone he chooses to the care 
of a parish. The bishop's approval 
must be obtained, but this cannot be 
withhdd so long as the presentee's 
character is beyond open reproach, nor 
can a parish clergyman be removed 
from his office, even though he be mani- 
festly unsuited to hold it, unless some 
grave moral delinquency can be proved 
against him. Something has been done 
to modify the most glaring of the hard 


cases resulting from the system, or want 
of system. There is a society which 
provides funds for a certain number of 
curates. Some are paid out of diocesan 
funds ; in many parishes private members 
of the congregation pro- 
vide the money for their 
support. This haphazard 
manner of carrying on the 
ministry of the Church is 
one of the causes for the 
movement among clergy- 
men in favour of Dis- 
establishment. Even 
bishops have declared 
themselves in sympathy 
with the freeing of the 
Church from the ties 
which bind it to the State. 

These ties give it certain 
advantages. Bishops have 
seats in the House of 
Lords. The clergy are 
State officials ; they have 
a position which cannot 
be attained by the 
ministers of any other 
religious body, since they 
are the privileged and 
appointed dispensers of 
the comforts and consola- 
tions of the Christian 
faith. But on the other 
side must be set the power 
of the House of Commons, 
Vhich includes a great 
many who are not even 
technically members of 
the Church of England, 
to overlook its formularies 
and to prevent it from 
acting with the freedom 
that it would enjoy were 
it independent of State control. 

Another a^ument used in support 
of Disestablidiment is that an in- 
dep^dent Church of England would 
be in a far better position for amalga- 
mating or federating with the Free 
Churdies and forming one truly national 
body. Until lately the EstabUshrnent 

held entirely aloof from the Free 

Churches. It did not acknowledge 
their existence. They were thrown 
into oj^iosition to it. In recent years 
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IN LITTLE TOWNS THE BELL-MAN PLAYS THE HERALD’S PART 
Despite the astonishing devdopmeht of methods of obtaining publicity, the town-crier survives in 
many small En^sh towns. Attired in conspicuous dress and crowned with a gold-braided hat, he 
proceeds thiouf^ the streets and, ringing a bell to arrest attention, proclaims in stentorian tones the 
hour and place of public meetings and the reward offered for the return of chattels lost, stolen, or strayed 

PMo, W, NickoUs 
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a broader ^pint has appeared. Fulpits 
have been exchanged between parsons 
and Nonconformist ministers , one of 
the latter was even invited to preach 
in a cathedral The Nonconformist 
bodies have gamed so much in strength 
owing to the attainments of many of 


their ministers that they are alwa3rs 
r^^presented now m any national move- 
ment. Even General Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, became a representa- 
tive Englishman, received marks of 
royal and official favour, and was m- 
vited to take part in deliberations 
affecting the nation's welfare. 

The life of William Booth is worth 
glancing at by all who seek to under- 
stand the English character. It illus- 
trates, firstly, the error of supposing 
the English to be unemotional Booth, 
a very poor man himself, married to 


a very poor woman of mystical tem- 
perament and noble ideals, resolved to 
devote bis energy — ^which was immense 
—to bnnging a knowledge of Christ 
among the lowest of the population. 
He saw that m the aties they were 
utterly neglected With an instinct that 
proclaimed him a bom 
religious leader, he used 
emotion as his lever. He 
preached at street comers 
with a fervour that 
silenced jeers; he shed tears 
himself, and drew tears 
from many of his hearers , 
he put his message mto the 
simplest, most dramatic 
form. Further, he 
stimulated the emotions 
of those who gathered 
round him by inducmg 
them to smg hymns to 
popular tunes of the hour 
His motto was “ Blood 
and Fire ” There was in 
his preaching, and in the 
hymns, a great deal about 
'* the blood of the Lamb," 
and a great deal about the 
Aery torments of hell 
which awaited unbelievers 
and those who knowingly 
lived evil lives. 

The new sect — to which 
he gave a military 
organization, with 
uniforms and bands and 
military titles — gained 
adherents quickly. For 
some time it was ridiculed 
by the educated classes, 
regarded as a nuisance, denounced as 
the trick of a mountebank to make 
himself notorious. But the fierce sin- 
cerity of Its founder, and the change 
which it made in many of the worst 
slums of London and other cities, 
forced a recognition of its value. The 
methods adopted by Mr. Booth were 
copied by University missions and 
other agencies which set to work among 
the same people he tried to influence. 

Many of these, in particular Toynbee 
Hall, founded in X8&4 in memory of a 
social enthusiast, brought into many 



NAVAL OFFICERS IN FULL DRESS UNIFORM 
On cciecnonial occasions cocked hats, epaulettes, and swords are 
still worn bv ofheers of the Royal Navy. Graduations of rank 
aie denoted by gold bands on the cuffs of the untform, and all 
decorations are worn on their respective ribbons The nearer 
of the two hgures is a captain, his companion being an admiral 
PMq, SUpkin Cf%bb 
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ON Dury fN THE ENGINE-ROOM OF A SUBMARINE 
Soaoe is limited in even the largest submarines, and the naval engineer works in low, narrow quarters 
tSidlng the pow^ul petrol-driven engines. With compressed air supplying their only ventilation, 
and oftm working luufer conditions of eatreme discomfort at great depths below the surface, the 
crew of a submarme must possess strong physique to enable them successfully to perform their tasks 

Phaio, SUpk9n CrtSS 
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NAVAL STOKERS ON SHORE LEAVE 

Freed from the grime and heat of the ship’s 
stokehold they are waiting, dressed in their 
clean uniforms, to Join the remainder of the 
'* liberty men.” Their arduous work develops 
their physique immensely 
PhoiOt Si0ph€n> Cfibb 

homes of the more intelligent workers, 
and even into the wretched rooms 
inhabited by the very poor, a new sense 
of comradeship, a glimmering vision 
of beauty, a widened horizon of interest. 
But they could not stir men and women 
to repentance and ecstasy as the 
Salvation Army had done, since they 
were managed by educated people, 
whose whole nature and conception of 
life unfitted them to strip off all the 
coverings which overlay primitive 
emotion and to play upon it by the 
crudest, most elementary means. By 
no other means could the success of the 
Salvation Army have been won, nor 


CHARACTER 

could there be any more compelling 
proof of the susceptibility of the English 
nature to emotitmal appeal. 

Secondly, the life of General Booth 
illustrates the curious individual charac- 
ter of the English. If he had happened 
to be bom in a Continental country 
he would almost certainly have been a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
his energies would have redounded to 
its credit and added to its strength. 
The Church of Eitgland has never sought 
to make use of religious reformers and 
enthusiasts. It let John Wesley go, 
and Whitefield, and many another who 
might have increased its power to do 
go^. It let them establish bodies 



THE EARS OF THE NAVY 
In hi* wiraleM cabin with hia nedvar and 
transnitter the wiieleai operator keepa in 
touch with dbtant lands and paaaing SUpa. 
His aervioes are vital in the conditions 
associated with modem warfare 

SUpMtn fintt 
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that weakened bdth its influence and 
Its material fabric. 

Later it paid no heed to the 
intellectual struggle through which 
Newman, Manning, and others passed, 
as the result of the Oxford 


sometimes a great lady like the Countess 
of Huntingdon, sometimes a man of 
highly-cultivated intellect like Edward 
Irving, sometimes one who had scarcely 
been to school at all, like William Booth. 


movement, towards 
authority as the ruling 
principle in religion. It 
did nothing to keep them 
within its boundaries. The 
most poetical theologian 
and themost philanthropic 
prelate of the age became 
shining lights of the 
Church of Rome. The 
strength of that Church 
has been its catholicity, 
its readiness to find places 
within its borders for 
reformers and for zealots 
who struck’ out into 
untravelled paths. Saint 
Francis of Assisi, Saint 
Benedict, Savonarola, are 
names tW will occur to 
all, and a great many 
others could be produced 
as evidence 

The genius of the 
Roman Church is Latin, 
and therefore comprehen- 
sive. The genius of the 
institutions of England 
allows to each individual 



the fullest freedom to GUN crew at battle stations 


shape his own destiny Stte 

and to follow his own asheUintothe 

inspirations. Those who 
cannoi fit in comfortably 
with what exists are at liberty to 
create something more to their inclina- 
tion and to gather followers. This 
explains why out of one Churdi em- 
bracing the whole people there have 
grown up some four hundred different 


ractice is essential to skilled efBdency. The sailor 
[ground IS sighting bis gun, while a comrade sUps 
breech, which wiu be swabbed out after Srlng by 
the man in the foreground 
PMo, Sl4pk*n Cnbb 

There must be, therefore, a strong 
religious element in the EnglLeh charac- 
ter. is made evident, in all times 
of crisis or humiliation, by proposals 
for a special day of |nayer or for spedd 
forms of intercession to be read at the 


religious communities. Once the process customary services. It may be dtscemed 
of splitting off b^an, it could not be in the rapt devotion of High Church 
stopped, 'ne right of private judgement congr^tions at a Communion service 


allowed everyone to decide just what which is scarcely Hi»»itigiii«haKU 

interpretation he or she would put the Roman Mass, in the heartinosof 


upon the Bible. Those who outgrew singing and the uplifting of hearts in 

t^ formularies of one sect left it and prayer among the Nonconformists, in 

founded another. Scmietimes the founder the hoarse cries of " Hallelujah 1” 

would be a great divine like Wesley, and " Glory, glory I ” which were once 
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Usual, and may still be heard, at 
Salvation Army meetings. 

Emerson was wrong when he wrote 
m the forties • “ Tlie religion of England 
is part of good breeding.” That is true 
of an important, though not a large 
part of the nation. It was fashionable 
to go to church in the Victorian Age ; 
therefore, the churches were full ; there- 
fore the writer of a book published in 
1851 said : ” Whether there be really 
more vital religion among us than 
existed fifty years ago we have no means 
of jiidging, but that there is at the 
present period a much more general 
recognition of its duties and ordinances 
among all ranks of the people, and that 
society at large professes at least to be 
governed by its laws cannot be disputed.” 
This was the period in which Emerson 


said ; ” When you see on the Continent 
the well-dressed Englishman come into 
his ambassador’s chapel and put his 
face for silent prayer into his smooth- 
brushed hat, one cannot help feeling 
how much national pride prays with 
him, and the religion of a gentleman. 
So far is he from attaching any meaning 
to the words that he beeves himself 
to have done almost the generous thing, 
and that it is very condescending in 
him to pray to God.” 

Of the governing Englishman that 
was true, with in^vidual exceptions. 
He went to church because it was the 
custom of well-bred people to do 
so ; he took whatever part in the 
maintenance of religious observances 
was considered proper. He might 
have family prayers, for example, to 
which the servants would 
be summoned ; he might 
read the lessons or hand 
round the collection-plate. 
But when it ceased to be 
fashionable to go to church 
he was seen there no 
longer, except upon special 
occasions 

But this was not the 
way of the mass of English 
people. A very large 
number continued to feel 
the need for common 
worship on Sunday, and 
' draw from it genuine 
refreshment of soul. They 
never went to church or to 
chapel (until lately all 
places of worship outside 
the Establishment were 
called chapeb) because it 
was the fa^ion to be seen 
there ; they did not cease 
to go when the fashion 
changed. Among the mass 
rather than among the 
governing class must the 
religious spirit of the 
nation be looked for. It 
is the spirit which came 
into bei^ not at the 
English Reformation, 
regarded as the act of a 
k^, and which was not 



SIGNALMEN ON THE NAVIGATING BRIDGE 
Tite tailor on the right U reading the tlgnale flown from the 
matt of the flagship some distance away. His bare-footed 
companion i« maldM an entry m the ship's log-book, the 
official diary, which must always be kept np to date 
Flu»n, S<#pk«M CnM 
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NAVAL GUN TEAM ASHORE FOR EXERCISE 
In their white einglets and blue ttouiars these teamen of the Royal Navy serve as a living tMtimonlal 
to the health and vigour gained by a Ufa at sea. A gun team, they have oome ashore for eaerdM on one 
of the big naval parade grounds where they perform herculean feats of strength, hauling on the ropes 
of their gun carriage as they rush It into action 



UPPER AND LOWER DECK IN FRIENDLY CONFERENCE 


ThabondoftyaqtatliybatwwaofBoeCTandmeDofttwRayMN^IaaitbMMedtolnfaiR^ dtoentsim 

The photograph ahowa one of these oonferenoes irt Sw Royal Naval Bmia^ Portsmouth. Held 


JthtMSof the Naval Welfan CbmmittM Gw maetiafB am atteodsd by mambers of the lower 
daeh aieotSw Weir eoamSta to lay their grievanooc a^aoggaatioQB before the ofhoets present 
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really popular (John Richard Green says 
that when Queen Mary came to the 
throne " the Mass was restored with a 
burst c|f enthusiasm but in the days 
when the Puritans struggled against the 
forces of the Established Church for 
freedom to worship God in their own way. 

The Church of England had at that 
time altered the formulae of religion, 
but not the spirit, which had been in 
the Church of Rome. It resented any 
departure from its formulae ; it wished 
to say, " Thus far and no farther “ to 
the tide of innovation. That having 
claimed the right of private judgement 
for itself, it could not in justice deny it 
to others, it would not admit. But 
its denial was tiseless. Once the Bible 
could be read by the people, an end to 
hard-and-fast religious S3rstem was 
bound to come. To quote J. R. Green 
again : " No greater moral change 

ever passed over a nation than passed 
over England '* between the later part 
of Elizabeth’s reign and the ^ht 
between Roundheads and Cavaliers. 

England became the people of a book, 
and that book was the Bible. . . . 
The whole moral effect which is produced 
nowadays by the religious newspaper, 
the tract, the essay, the lecture, the 
missionary report, the sermon, was then 
produced by the Bible alone. And its 
effect in this way was simply amazing. 
The whole temper of the nation was 
changed. A new conception of life and 
man superseded the old. A new moral 
and religious impulse spread through 
every class. 

Puritan View of Life 

That impulse culminated in Puritan- 
ism, which was an exaggeration due to 
the folly of the Church of England and 
the governors of the realm in trying to 
check the results of Bible reaihng. 
And the impress left by Puritanism 
on the English character is by no means 
exhausted yet. It has had its bad 
sides ; it bred hypocrisy and cant, 
which are more common in England and 
among the Aiaeiicans of English stock 
than among any other people ; it stood 
in the way of natural gaiety and 
Recreation and pleasuring ; it was afraid 
of beauty and adornment. The Puritan 
cut himsejf sternly oil from amusements 
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and delights belonging to this life in 
order to be certain of deserving the 
blessedness of the life to come. He 
lived in contemplation of an invisible 
world which made the visible seem 
trifling and sinful. He imagined God 
as a Father easily offended, ’’hotly 
offended and severely threatening some 
grievous punishment ” to those who, 
like John Bunyan in his youth, played 
“ cat ” (probably our tip-cat), and 
hiding His face from the insufiiciently 
earnest until they were made to avow 
themselves, as Oliver Cromwell did, 
in spite of his virtuous and devout 
temper, ” lovers of darkness and haters 
of the light.” 

“The Brotherhood of the Sainte*' 

Thus the Puritans, in their eagerness 
to obey what they supposed to be the 
will of God in the very smallest, as well 
as in the larger issues of life, lost their 
sense of proportion. They " learned to 
shrink from a surplice or a mince-pie 
at Christmas' as they shrank from 
impurity or a lie.” They lost, too, the 
belief in the brotherhood of all men, 
exchanging it for the narrower and 
more barren conception of a ” brother- 
hood of the saints ” — that is to say, of 
all who held the faith as they did. With 
the rest they desired no converse in this 
world, deeming them to be under 
condemnation of hc!ll-fire in the next. 
It was largely their anxiety to avoid 
intercourse with ” the ungo^y ” which 
drove the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
seventeenth century first to Holland, 
and then to America. They were fearful 
that their eternal salvation might be 
endangered by dwelling among people 
who seemed to them to be ” un- 
believers.” 

Tyranoy Bora of Bigotry 

When to this trembling and anti- 
social habit of mind was added the 
theory of Presb3^terian authority, the 
Puritans threatened liberty as well as 
joy. This theory was the natural out- 
come of the idea that every action 
ought to be regulated by divine ordi- 
nance. It set up as the ideal form of 
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PICTURESQUE IMMOBILITY IN WHITEHALL 
In hit plumed helmet, flashing cuirats, and long boots, the trooper 
of the Life Guards at he sits his black horse at the entrance to the 
Horse Guards in Whitehall is one of the ** sights'* of London 
PAofo, Donald MeLmh 


govenunent the absolute rule of the 
Servants of God. which meant the 
Presbyters chosen to conduct divine 
service and to look after the morals of 
their congr^ations. Since they were 
the men admitted ihost intimatdy into 
the mind and purposes of the Aln^hty. 
they must be fitted to wield despotic 
power. Those who were the official 
ex^nents of the Presbyterian doctrine 
claimed the right to exterminate 
" heretics ’* just as the Roman Catholic 
Inquisition had claimed it ; they were 
not to be spared even if they repented. 


“ If tto be bloody and 
extreme, “ wrote the chief 
of these exponents with 
self-satisfied blasphemy, 
'* I am content to be so 
counted with the Holy 
Ghost." 

So, within half a 
hundred years of the 
English Reformation, the 
strongest of the reformed 
sects was putting forward 
exactlythesame intolerant 
demands as those to which 
Rome had clung, and the 
Church of England was 
actually exercising, 
through the Ecde^astical 
Commission, a tyranny 
quite as galling as the old, 
and more irresponuble, 
because it had behind it 
no tradition or body of 
doctrine, but merely the 
personal opinions and 
sentiments of the arch- 
bishops. Both these evils 
were the results of efforts 
to control the minds of 
the nation. If. when the 
Bible began to be read 
freely and the clamps were 
taken off the religious 
spirit, there had been no 
attempts made to hinder 
the development of that 
spirit in as many directions 
as it chose to take there 
would have bem no 
exaggerated Puritanism. 
Then the Calvinistic plan 
of govemmoit by Presbyters would have 
gained no hold in England, then the 
^urdb would not have expelled so 
large a number of its finest ministers, 
then it would not have required a civil 
war to prove that " Presbyter was only 
priest writ large,” and to cast out 
finally the desire for religious persecution. 

Never since the tragic failure of 
Cromwell to justify the ^um to earthly 
power made by the " servants of God ” 
has there been any effort or any wish 
among the Engli^ people to punish 
any man for his religious beliefs. The 
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UMBERED FIELD QUNS PASSING A SALUTING BASE ON SALISBURY PLAIN 
The driven of the teame extend their ri^t arme and turn their beads in the direction of the officer 
as the battery passes the saluting base. The guns are i8 pounder field guns, one of the most effective 
types of artillery used in the Great War. Very mobile, they sustain a rapid fire 
Pktio, GtU & PM$h, Lid. 

disabilities inflicted upon Roman The outsiders were entirely wrong in 
Catholics, and the fury with which at that belief. The levity and coarseness of 

times they were assailed were due, not the Restoration stage, the disregard of 

to their religion, but to their politics, moral standards which led, in one 

to their setting the authority of the direction, to the corruption of the 

Pope above the authority of their House of Commons under Walpole's 

sovereign and the civil government, mmiagement, and, in another, to the 

The long-continued refusal to give Jews " fastness ” of high society, the refusal 

the same electoral rights as Christians of the learned, as well as the witty, to 

arose, not from any intention to be boimd by doctrines drawn from the 

penalise them for their faith, but from Bible, were merely surface ruffles. In 

a suspicion that they might be a danger the hearts of the mass of the people the 

to the State. Disastrous though the Puritan influence, so far as it was based 

Civil War was, it swallowed up the on the Bible, remained firmly fixed, 

persecuting spirit. It was followed by It added solidity to the national 

a century of the widest toleration. To character. It engendered gravity, 
those who looked at England from the steadiness of aim, attention to business, 

outside only, it seemed that Puritanism the prosperity which rewards industr}', 

had disappeared and left not a wrack high seriousness, and fair dealing, 

behind. Thus, in spite of the drawbacks of 



THE SWIFT ARMOURED CAR BESIDE IT6 MAMMOTH OFFSPRING 
The crews are tanged akmgaide their cbaifek the huge Tank on the left quite ovenhadowing the 
armoured car of which It was the outcome. Stow and eumbersome, the Tank is designed for action 
over rough and btokm ground, and lumbers forward, taking obstacles In its stride. Bke some huge 
Juggernaut ear. The motor on the ri^t, possesaing great speed, is invaluable for use on roads 

Plulo, c«l« ^ PM*», Ltd. 
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LANCERS PASS WITH FLUTTERING PENNANTS AND RATTLING BITS 
One of the moet plctumque arm* of tto 5!*“.*" ^“L;**™* 




eervicHB throwing tUget of the G^t War at mounted troopa, later serving In the trenches 
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SHERWOOD FORESTERS ON THE MARCH WITH THEIR REGIMENTAL BAND 

wSSS^lKbaSaUonSa^S ^S'SStwS^lfert 

fought in aU the eariy battles in Plrem SKI: 

tbeicginient nfoknvne ol " The Old StubbonuT*' while on escvioe In the Crimeen war 

PktM, GtU * PsMm. Ud. 



ROYAL ENGINEERS BRIDGE-BUILDINQ IN TIMES OF PEACE 
On the ThamM above Marlow Bridge the Ei^ineers are giving a ditplay of bridge-construction. Thev 
are laying the planka on atioog pontoons plMsed across the river. Under intense shell and riAe Are 
the sapper ” performed many umtlar tasics with Just the same methodical dispatch during the Great 
War. It is his proud boast that he can ** go anywhere and do anything *' 



ROYAL ENGINEERS TESTING THE LINE OF A FIELD TELEPHONE 
The odd-job men of the British Army, the Bnaineers are equally at home when layina telephone- 
wiies» dio^ tranches under heavy Ara, or eracuna stands for a regimental gymkhana. In the above 
bhotogriShim officer is seen getting into touch with his headquarters by means of the Aeld telephone. 
During Army manoeuvres the white Dand round the officer's hat indicates the force to which he belongs 

PActo, GaU & PoUtM, Ud, 
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ENGLISH AIR SCOUT GETTING READY TO TAKE WING 
De Haviland 4 machines were used largely during the Great War for reconnaissance and bombing 
duties by the Royal Air Force This photograph shows one of the machines being tuned up preparatory 
to a flight All controls are centred m the pilot's cockpit* in the front of which is located the instrument- 
board containing many devices to assist the pilot in flying his machine 
Photo RAF Official 
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MEMBERS OF THE R.A.F. NURSING STAFF OUTWARD BOUND 
Although the tamou^ W R A F.'s were disbanded on the termlnatloo of the Great War* a certain 
number of women still find employment in the nursing service of the Royal Air Force At borne 
they wear a blue uniform* but when on active service the khidd uniform shown here. These ouraea 
a ere photographed when sailing on the Braemar Castle for service lu the East 




fMSTftUCTORS AT A ROYAL AIR FORCE TRAINING SCHOOL 

The^aSS wted .t fh. “2 %idi''roS“^‘ rfViS 

Lincolosbire, are wearing the official flying drt^ the ai«ou iwr «wm 

’as .nd dy-ng offleer 



CNaLlAH aircraft that outclassed the 6EBMAN 60THA 

. 512zf*L ii ^ In te pit of • l»t»e twln-en*laed Upbne of the Handlfy- 

i W 4^ #-Wrt» Dm»l Ail- Roma mbta to PirancA This 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH: A FIGURE FAMED IN SONG AND STORY 
llie clink of metal on metal and the showers of sparks flying upwards in the dim recesses of the 
forge are sounds and sights known and loved in the villages of England. Just such a man as the 
smith seen in the above photograph, shoeing the horse that stands patiently waiting the oompletiou 
ol his task, inspired the poem that holds a favoured place among Bngliw verse 

PKoio, Home# W, NickoUi 
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Puritanism, it gave the 
English people a core of 
God-fearing honesty and 
true religion which with- 
stood the effect of both 
the polished immorality 
among the fashionable, 
and the degraded habits 
of the very poor. These 
habits were the con- 
sequence, first of the 
cynical apathy of the 
Church of England, 
secondly of the gathering 
of people into towns as 
the result of the growth 
of manufactures. It is 
true there were to be 
found clergyman who did 
their best to improve the 
conditions and the 
character of the mass of 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT AT A BIG RAILWAY TERMINUS 
In his cabin overlooking the permanent way the signalman pnlls 
over the lever which gives the “ all clear " to the express. The 
guard sees the signal tml, and heading his lantern above his hesd. 


sounds the ' 


stie that notifies the driver that be can start 


poor people. But the 
clergy were then mostly 
without influence. They 
were ill-educated, their 
duties were ill-paid. They 
were looked down upon by 
the well-to-do, and seldom 
managed to win the 
respect or affection of the 
others. Those who were 
not intent upon their own 
interests and preferment, 
or who did not lead the 
same lives as the country 
squires — hunting and 
shooting and fishing and 
making good cheer — were 
usually of the simple kind 
whom Fielding and 
Goldsmith drew in Parson 
Adams and the Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

Among the bishops 
there were men of sincere 
faith and upright conduct. 
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BRAWNY SUBJECT OF KING COAL 
Regiimed with coal dust he has completed his shift and has 
stepped out of the cage that transports him from the darkness 
oi hib labours to the upper air. He is setting off to a well-earned 
meal carrying safety lamp and pick 


but as a body they were satirised, not 
undeservedly, as self-seekers and politi- 
cal hangers-on who were more often 
seen in the ante-rooms of Mmisters than 
in their cathedrals, and sometimes did 
not reside in their diocese at all. It 
was due to this disastrous disr^ard of 
duty that the industrial revolution — 
that is to say, the change from home- 
work to factory work — ^was the cause of 
so much misery and degradation. If 
the Church had boldly proclaimed the 
teaching of its Master, Christ, if it had 
demanded that the factory workers 
should be ti^ated fairly and had 


denounced the employers 
who refused decent 
conditions of labour, if 
the shameful cruelties 
practised upon little 
children had aroused the 
same indignation as the 
proposal to prevent clergy- 
men from holding several 
offices at once, one of the 
most painful pages in 
English history would not 
have had to be written, 
and there would have 
been no such crop of evils 
as were gathered in the 
years that followed— evils 
from which the English 
still suffer to-day. 

It might have seemed to 
an observer who did not 
know how deeply the 
Puritan strain of personal 
religion had penetrated 
into the English character 
that the nation had lost 
its faith, and that any 
revival of belief which 
might occur would be in 
the direction of a vague 
Deism rather than 
Christianity. He would 
have listened to conversa- 
tions in fashionable houses 
which made religion a 
joke. He would have seen 
how the bishops were men 
of fashion or of business 
rather than right reverend 
fathers in G<^, and how 
parsons were put on a level with upper 
servants, though they were not paid quite 
sowell. He would have been horrified by 
the squalor and coarseness of the city 
poor, as illustrated by notices outside 
gin-^ops announcing &at anyone could 
“get drunk for a penny, d^ drunk 
for twopence." And he would have been 
justified by the surface indications in 
conduding that religion had ceased to 
be an active force in English life. 

Had an observer virited the country 
^ain after, say, twenty-five years' 
interval, he would have be<m astonished 
by the spirit of devotion and of well-doing 
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which had driven out the apathy permanence and turned what without him 
of the past, and he would have learned might have been a local sect into a 
that this spirit arose among the men world-wide community, was a Fellow of 
and women who had been most deeply Lincoln ; his brother Charles, the writer 
influenced by Puritanism, among the of so many famUiar h3mms, held a 
less wealthy and less considered section scholarship at Christ Church ; George 
of the middle class. Whitefield, the impassioned preacher 

Like the later movement which began who “ converted ” thousands at a time, 
a century afterwards, the religious was a servitor of Pembroke, 
revival known as Methodism was started None of these men, or the others who 
by Oxford men. John Wesley, whose gave the movement its direction, wished 
gifts as a leader and organizer gave it at first to leave the Church of England. 







PERILOUS WORK THAT PROVIDES FUEL FOR ENGLAND'S FACTORIES 
Although much has been done of recent years to ameliorate the hard and tryina conditions under 
which the miner works, his task Is still one that entails considerable hardship. He descends to 
the scene of his labours in a narrow hft or cage, one of which is seen in the above photograph. The 
men are carrying safety-lamps, now in universal use 

1927 
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'I'hey hoped to stir up the fires of energy 
and sacrifice within that body, and 
John Wesley could never reconcile 
himself to the idea that he had created 
a rival organization. A rival it proved 
to be, however, in spite of its founder’s 
wish, the most powerful of the many 
religious bodies that prevent the Church 
of England from becoming what its 
name implies. The name Methodism 
came from the stricter methods of life 
and self-examination which were en- 
joined upon members of the new sect. 

Nonconformity and the Poor 

There were many among them who, 
like the Puritans, prided themselves 
on their holiness, and, like Will Maskery, 
in George Eliot’s “ Adam Bede,” 
denounced the clergy as " dumb dogs 
and idle shepherds.” But the greater 
number were sincere and humble be- 
lievers, honestly seeking for a warmer 
faith and a practice more in accord 
with Christian teaching than they could 
find elsewhere. 

It might have been supposed that, 
with leaders of education and cultivated 
address, the new " methods ” would have 
attracted many of the same type. But 
for some rca.son it remained a form of 
faith which appealed chiefly to the poor 
and those who, although they were well 
above the poverty line, had no social 
position or aspirations. The truth, 
probably, was that it failed to become 
" the fashion.” It was never considered 
so " respectable ” to be a Nonconformist 
as to belong to the Established Chinch. 

Stimulus to the Establishment 

It has always been fairly common to 
sec Nonconformists who rose out of the 
class in which they were bom drift 
towards the Church, purely as a social 
manoeuvre. ” Chapel ” has never lost 
the deprecating sound which it had 
as compared with " Church ” in the 
eighteenth century, due pajCtly to the 
employment as preachers in chapels of 
men lacking education and culture, 
often artisans or small shopkeepers, the 
congregation being too poor to i>ay the 
salaries of more accomplished ministers. 
But if Methodism did not either rise 


to stand on an equality with the 
Church, or succeed in reforming the 
Establishment from wijthin, as Wesley 
hoped, it brought about a complete 
change in the character of the clergy. 
Some seized the chance to work upon 
the awakened conscience of the nation 
generally, others were shamed into 
paying greater heed to their duties. 
The result was that in a short space of 
years respect for them revived, the 
profession attracted a better class of 
recruits, the reproaches against them 
died away. At the same time the 
fresh manifestation of the spirit which 
had made Puritanism powerful set going 
many efforts towards making life less 
harsh for those who formed the base of 
the social p}nramid. Then began the 
education of the people ; then began the 
change which turned the prions from 
torture-houses where the foulest in- 
justice was committed, and where the 
wretched prisoners suffered all kinds 
of undeserved miseries, and died in 
large numbers from gaol fever, into well- 
ordered, and as far as possible, humane 
institutions for the reformation of 
wrongdoers, not merely for taking 
revenge upon them. 

Surge of Philenthropio Bmotioa 

All kinds of societies for assisting 
the needy date from that epoch, at 
which it became evident that the mill 
and the factory, while they were 
enormously to increase the wealth of 
the country as expressed in material 
affluence and comfort for the few, 
would also increase to alarming figures 
the number of the poor. The feeling 
of dread and enmity which made the 
poet Blake speak of " the dark Satanic 
mills.” in which prosperity was being 
enlarged at what seemed a miraculous 
rate, filled many even of those who 
profited by them with a wish to 'do 
anything they could for the relief of 
the misery and degradation which they 
saw growing around them. 

This national impulse to alleviate 
with one hand the ills and sufferings 
that had been caused by the other 
lasted all through the nineteenth century, 
and has not spent itself yet. It accounts 
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STRONG ARM AND TRUE METAL : THE ENGLISH SMITH 
With hammer banging on his iron-clanging anvil the blacksmith shapes shoes for the horses 
that plough the soil of England, as Wayland the Smith shaped them before him for his 
Anglo-Saxon forebears. 
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for the vast' quantity of agencies in 
England which aim at improvement of 
one kind or another. In no other land 
do these abound to the same extent, 
nor in any other European country are 
there so large a number' of religious 
communities, all preaching more or less 
the same doctrine, but divided from 
one another by the ceremonial of 
worship, and by differences of opinion 
as to how a church should be governed. 
The Establishment adheres to the rule 
of bishops ; the Congregationalists make 
the worshippers the governing body ; 
the Methodist communion is ruled by a 
conference of ministers. There has 
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been much talk of uniting all Christians 
in one body, but the differences between 
parties in the Church itself have so far 
prevented any action from being taken 
which seems likely to secure union. 
Roughly, these parties may be described 
as the High Church, the Low Church, 
and the Broad Church, though the 
last-mentioned was more heard of in 
the da}rs of Charles Kingsley and 
Frederick Denison Maurice than it is 
at present. It was the result of the 
reaction from the doctrines of the 
High Church party which came into 
being in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. These doctrines were the 



ENGLAND'S JEWRY: YOUNG ISRAEL IN PRAYING-SHAWL, OR TALUS 
TIm Day of Atonement seee the Great Synamgue at Aldgate, London, packed with a vast oonatefa- 
tion, oomprisinc well-grooroed, prosperous Jews and poorly-clad, poverty-stricken children of the 
Ghetta Vom Kippur, this day of days for the Hebrew race, has om named the Great White Fast 
by the Gentiles, because of the numerous white praying-shawls and white caps seen in the synagogue 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 
Perched precariously in one of the many swing-bcmts to be found in ** London's playground " on 
Bank Holidays, these girls are enjoying themselves to the full. There is an old say mg to the effect 
that the English take their pleasures sadly, but a few hours spent among the happy, noisy crowds 
that make merry on public holidays would sufhce to prove the fallacy of this assertion 


outcome of another Oxford movement, 
which aimed at proving that the Church 
of E^land was as much the inheritor 
of the traditions and the authority of the 
earliest Christians as the Church of 
Rome. The practical consequences of 
this theory were seen in the endeavour 
to strengthen the power of the priest- 
hood, and in the adoption of a more 
elaborate ritual for the Communion 
service (hence the name Ritualist, 
applied to High Churchmen) 

The " reforms " thus introduced into 
many parishes, not always with the 
approv^ of the parishioners, had the 
effect in some places, especially in the 
poorer districts of the great cities, of 
quickening the spirit of the Church. 
Several of the Ritualists had a strong 
and wholesome influence upon masses 
of people — the names of Father Dolling, 
Father Stanton, Father Mackonochie, 
occur immediately as examples. But 
m other places the results were merely 
increased spiritual pride in the clergy 
and dissension among their floclu. 


Worse than this for the Church was the 
drift towards Rome which was caused 
among the Anglicans by the examination 
of the claims of the two bodies to have 
inherited the gifts conferred by Christ 
on His Apostles. A number of clergy- 
men of high distinction went over, and 
two of them, Newman and Manning, 
were, m course of time, made catdinab. 

The Low Church party in England 
seemed for a tune to be strengthened 
by the Oxford movement. It had a 
great deal in common with the Noncon- 
formist attitude towards doctrine as 
well as ritual ; it denied that the 
priesthood had the authority claimed 
for it by the High Church party: it 
acknowledged its affinity with the 
Puritans who were regard^ by Ritual- 
ists as pestilent sectaries, scarcely 
Christians at all. The Low (Dutchmen 
might easily be brought to agree to 
union with the Free Churches. It is the 
High Churchmen who oppose the recog- 
nition of any ministry that has not 
the authority of " apostolic succession." 
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Their doctrine is that the succession 
has been kept up since the tune of the 
Apostles by the laying-on of hands in 
the act of consecrating priests. This 
is the Roman doctrine, but the Roman 
Church denies the validity of Anglican 
orders, maintaining that the Anglican 
Church broke away at the Reformation 
and became a s^ismatic body (the 
same reproach that the Anglicans make 
against the Nonconformists). 

Thus, it will be understood, religious 
matters in England are difficult for out- 
siders to unravel. Once they aroused 
the greatest interest and even excitement 
among the English people ; even in 
recent times the fight as to how much 
and what kind of religious instruction 
should be given in elementary schools 
inflamed passions and made political 
controversy brisk. But there is no 
longer the same importance attached to 
matters of belief. More and more the 
conviction spreads that these are per- 
sonal and private, and that so long as 
men and women obey the laws and 


discharge their obligations as good 
citizens, there is no ne^, nor does there 
exist any right, to demand that they 
shall subscribe to any particular tenets 
or conform to any particular method of 
worship. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
influence exerds^ by Puritanism upon 
the English character we must notice 
the effect it had in making them the 
most successful race of colonisers and 
empire-builders in the modem world. 
It was not in truth until after the 
Puritan influence was established that 
the expansion of England began, in the 
sense which that phrase has now 
acquired. The idea that the English 
have always been of an adventurous 
turn, have always regarded the world 
as " their oyster,” does not survive 
examination. The first known proposal 
that English colonies should be founded 
was put forward by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. He suggested that England 
might seize any unoccupied countries 



WHERE THE MERRY-GO-ROUND DISPLACES THE COMMON ROUND 
PabUe hoUdays an the oocMioa for general marrymakina, and the innumerable twings, loundabovti, 
and entertalnmenta that nring up on the open spaces near Uf towns an the descendants of the 
maypole and Jack-o’-the-ureen of “ Ifenie En^and.'* Hem on Hampstpad Heath, anddat the shriek 
gC sueqs gad «risa of the cheppjacks, the Londoner enjoys “ one crowded hour of glorious llfg *' 
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WELL-RECOQNIZED AUTHORITY 
Unmatched anywhere in the world is the control of the street 
traffic by the London police. The City police especially rebate 
the swollen stream of vehicles with a methodical skill that is 
the admiration of all foreigners 


she could find (unoccupied, that was, 
by white men), " and settle there needy 
people of our own which now trouble 
the commonwealth.” Before this the 
project of sending out criminals to 
Newfoundland upon its discovery by 
Sebastian Cabot had been discussed, 
though nothing came of it ; it was left 
to a later age to colonise Australia in 
this way. Thus the impulse towards 
acquiring possessions in the New World 
which had been brought to the know- 
ledge of Europe by the voyages of 
explorers, mosUy Spanish and Portu- 
guese, was not among the English a 
taste for adventure, nor the desire for 
wider horizons and richer opportrmities, 
but, in the first instance, the possibility 
of finding dumping-grounds for those 
who "troubled the commonwealth.” 


It is true that before 
any actual colonisation 
began riskshad been taken 
and perilous journeys 
made for the sake of 
trading. Companies such 
as the Muscovy Company 
(1550). which got a 
concession from Ivan the 
Terrible to do business 
with Russia, and the 
East India Company 
(x 6 oo) were formed to 
carry English wares to 
far countries. The 
Elizabethan sea-rovers, 
too, made themselves, and 
those who fitted out their 
expeditions, rich by 
piracy and privateering; 
they were certainly 
adventurous, but they had 
no idea of settling any- 
where outside of their own 
country. 

When Raleigh tried to 
colonise Virginia, the 
attempt failed twice over 
because the settlers found 
that they would have to 
work hard to get a living. 
They had expected to be 
” picking up gold and 
silver." That*was the in- 
ducement which led them 
thither, as it led Spaniards to South and 
Central America, and Portuguese to the 
Malay Peninsula : to find precious metals 
was the only motive at that time for 
acquiring ovnsea possessions. Not 
imtil the desire for trade and wealth was 
replaced by the desire to find some land 
where all could worship God as they chose 
and live at liberty under a system of 
government suit^ to free men did 
Ei^lish colonisation, in reality, begin 
to flourish; not until then was the 
founding of the Briti^ Overseas Empire 
taken in hand. 

Now the assurance of the Puritans 
that they were a chosen people proved 
a mighty aid to the spread of ^e English 
over the earth. They went forth feding 
certain that God was with them, as He 


had been wit|l ^ Israelites in the 
im 
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wilderness, guiding them towards the 
Promised Lwd. They were sure, too, 
that they had divine sanction for driving 
before them the heathen, as the Israelites 
did the Amalekites and the rest of the 
tribes which worshipped other gods 
than Jehovah. In time this useful 
conviction permeated the entire English 
nation, or, at all events, those portions 
of it which were of any account in the 
settlement of national policy. The 
Duke of Marlborough declared that his 
victories were due to his employment 
as an ag^t of Providence. 

When the English turned the French 
out of Canada and India, the Spanish 
out of the West Indies, the Portuguese 
out of what are now the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the Dutch out of North 
America, they gave thanks to the 
Almighty for using them 
as His instruments and 
designing that they should 
inherit the earth. The 
officials and the officers 
who created and enlarged 
the Empire enjoyed a calm 
certainty that they were 
doing God’s will, that the 
Eng^ race had been 
specially gifted with ruling 
ability, and that it was 
meant to take over and 
govern lands inhabited by 
what Mr. Kipling has 
called ** lesser breeds,” 
whose duty it was to ^ 
grateful and obedient, 
accepting without 
question what their 
superiors did for them. 

Late in the nineteoith 
century Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston dedicated a 
book ” to those who 
believe that the British 
Empire is, under 
Providence, the greatest 
instrument for ge^ that 
the world has ever seen.” 

That was the faith in 
wfaidi the Empire was 
made; that was the spirit 
in which the En^i^ 
carried their rule into the 


uttermost parts of the earth. It made 
them strong, it made them sometimes 
ruthless, but it made them just according 
to their conceptions of justice, reverently 
humble as those who must give account 
of their deeds, honourable and fair and 
even kindly, when there was no risk 
that their kindness would be construed 
as weakness. It is impossible that the 
British Empire could have come into 
being without that spirit, it is impossible 
that it could have been so ably ad- 
ministered, with so much r^ard for 
the interest of native peoples, without 
that faith. 

There is an inclination to laugh now 
at utterances of racial pride, such as 
that of a prominent politician in the 
mid- Victorian age, Mr. Roebuck, who 
asked whether in past history there had 



IN BLUE AND SILVER 

Wdle^Kiedwltha neat andaerviceableunifonn,andnaionablr 
well pud tor not exoeedve boon ol work which yet b eaaetlns, 
oondncton on the London omnibutes aie a highly competent and 
intelligent body of men 
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been an}rwhere in the world anything 
like England, where property was safe 
and every man was able to say what he 
liked, and could walk from one end of 
the country to the other in perfect 
security, this makii^ up, according to 
Mr. Roebuck’s opinion, a state of 


” unrivalled happiness." There is an 
inclination to m^e impatient mock of 
self-satisfied vaunting like that in whidi 
Sir Charles Adderley indulged — he was 
of the same period as Mr. Roebuck, 
a landlord of wealth and influence who 
was raised to the peerage — when he 
declared that " the men and women of 
England, the'old Anglo-Saxon race, axe 
the best breed in the wh<fle world. . . . 
The absence of a too enervating climate, 
too unclouded sides, and a too luxurious 
Nature has produced a vigorous race 
of people wl^: is superior to all the 
world." 


superiority, were in chief part the causes 
of English supremacy, and that they 
were rooted in the iWitan conception 
of a chosen people doing the of 
the Lord and with a great destiny 
specially mapped out for them by the 
lord's hand. It was not possible ^at 
«such a belief in them- 
selves and in their mission 
should make the English 
favourites among other 
nations. It was not likely 
that a nation which 
cherished this belief and 
which looked down upon 
foreigners, holding that 
" one Englishman was a 
match for any three 
Frenchmen " or men of 
any other stock, would 
avoid wounding suscepti- 
bilities and arousing 
resentment. But those 
who approve of the result 
must not cavil too harshly 
at the means used to 
bring it about. 

It was because they 
considered that they were 
a people set apart for the 
fulfllment of a great 
purpose, and therefore 
made " superior to all the 
world," that the £n§^ 
were able to do what they 
did, that they occupy in 
modem times the place 
which the ruling genius 
of the Romans made for their &npire 
in the ancient world. 

VVhat in the English scandalised and 
irritated other nations even more than 
their assumption of superiority was the 
quality whi^ is known on the Continent 
of Europe as thrir perfidy. Want of 
good &ith seons a strange diarge to 
bring against a people whi^ has prided 
itself especially upon its perfect straight- 
ness, upon everybody knowing mat 
"an Englishman’s woril is as good as 
his bond." Yet this is the accusatipn 
r^iularly made when there is conflict 
between &igland and any other country 


But it must not be forgotten that 
this racial pride, this vaunting of 


— her statesmen are taunted with being 
hypocrites, with professing one kind of 
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HOMEWARD BOUND AT EVENTIDE 
Aboat 6 p.iii. 'tlw City of London empUet n npldly as it filled, 
and the myriad worican hurry to the railway stations and prem 
acroaa the river, as here, over London Bridge, to reach their 
suhurhan homea on the south aide of the Thames 



MAN QOINQ FORTH TO HIS LABOUR: MORNING AT A LONDON STATION 

From about a a.m. ouu^a swift suoo^oa of trains airives at eveiv London tanninus, bringing 
bund^ <ri thottsa^ of businen man and darks and shop astistanU of teth sexes from the outlrina 
mbnriM. Hm is shown a sm^ section d the procession streaming out of Liverpool Stroet, the 
termtnus of the Greet Eastern Railway which serves the crowded area of eatra-metropolitan Essex 
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inoiality diid following another ; the 
favourite Continental caricature of John 
Bull is a hideous figure of a man turning 
up his eyes piously while he holds a 
Bible in one hand and picks a pocket 
with the other. 

The explanation of this low estimate 
of English good faith seems to lie in 
this, that they have had different 
standards for their public and their 
private morality. As individuals the 


English are careful to stand by their 
bargains, to make no misrepresentations, 
to be true and just in all their dealings. 
As a nation they have often through 
their statesmen and diplomatists said 
one thing and done another. Such 
discrepancies between profession and 
practice are very likely capable of being 
cleared up so as to leave no stain of 
chicanery on England’s fair name, but 
the English are not eager to defend 
themselves. They care very little what 
other nations think about them, they 


arc contemptuous of abuse, they prefer 
letting themselves be misjudg^ to 
offering the explanations which would 
put their critics right. Further, their 
firm assurance of being the instruments 
of the Almighty has sometimes led 
them on to act in such a manner as 
would cause them painful misgivings 
if they were not conscious of their own 
rectitude. 

The reproach of *' perhde Albion ” 
dates, it is true, back to 
the eighteenth century, 
when political morality 
was low, when wars were 
maide upon any or no 
pf6{ext in the expectation 
of profit, when politicians 
did not even trouble to 
pretend that they bad 
acted honestly. Burke 
related how he had con* 
versed with many who had 
stirred up the nation to 
make war upon Spain 
after the affair of 
" Jenkins’ ear,” which was 
supposed to have been cut 
off by Spaniards and was 
used to beat up a frenzy 
of manufacture indigna- 
tion. ” None of them, no, 
not one, did in the least 
defend the measure or 
attempt to justify their 
conduct, which they as 
freely condemned as they 
would have done in 
commenting on any 
proceeding in history in 
which they were totally 
unconcerned.” Napoleon 
had some reason to complain that he 
could not understand Eng^ policy and 
to blame the refusal of the English 
Government to give up Malta after they 
had promised to do so in the Treaty of 
Aniiens. 

But the cry of perfidy has been kept 
up until quite recent days, and some 
examination is required to clear the 
matter up. Let us take two examples. 
The English, it is said, declared in the 
early eighties of last century their 
Uitention of taking their troops out of 



LINKS WITH LONDON'S PAST 
111 quaint hats and ruffs, scarlet tunics, breeches and hos^ and 
rosetted shoes, and bearing tasseled partisans, the King’s Body- 
guard of the Yeomen of the Guard forms one of the most 
interesting links with London’s histone past 
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Scenes of London Life 



London’s central roar streams over Ludgaie Hill, crowned by S. Paul’s 
CaUudral with its ’’ cross of gold that shines over city and river ” 
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Bntat$nia*s «/ Out sta is procUnmsd in spacious Trafatgar 

Square, mksrs Nell's Colunm rtsesfrom amotui Us euerdianUana 
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BiUingsgaU has been a free market for fiihakme ^ 

fish j£l been landed at Billings^ Wharf for a thousand years 


Wonderful balanemg feats with boxes and baskets of floaters veget- 
ables, and fmii are perfora$ed by the porters of Cooent Garden Market 
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Immemorial peace broods in StapU Inn, in anciwt Hmes 

the wool staplers and a Chancery Inn from the hme of Henry V 
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Ckikkm ^ay in Lincoln's Inn Fiddst ones noiorions os oJnsUmg 
iffound. Ths New HoU of Lincoln's Inn is seen beyond the Irsss 
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Standing btsidt tk$ ktrb tk» ^r9$t hawker silentfy offers his tsares 
to passershby: nudchest bootlaces, coUar-st$tds, and pipe-cleaners 
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IVHUng /or any sefvic0,jrom exploring Antarctic seas to fetching a 
bottle of milk, the Boy Scout lives up to his nuAto Be Prepared 
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SbamUng ike Thames beside ike old fortress that once was London^s 
d^eacef me Tower BridfjS is a stupendous Gateway to die Cify 
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Under the limes and elms of Rotten Row, in Hyde Park, wealth and 
fashion gather for riding exercise in the height of the London season 
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Egypt and leaving the country to 
manage its own affairs ; yet they did 
nothing for nearly forty years but 
tighten their grip upon it. Again, it is 
pointed out that Lord Salisbury, as 
Prime Minister, asserted at the beginning 
of the war with the Boers in 1899 that 
England sought “ neither gold nor 
territory ’’ ; while at the end of the war 
both the gold mines and the whole of 
the terrifbry of the two Boer Republics 
remained in England’s possession. 

Now in each of these instances the 
statements and the actions alleged 
against the English are indisputable. 
But it should also be remembered that 
circumstances changed in both Egypt 
and South Africa ; fresh interests became 
involved ; it was no simple act of 
renimciation that was called for in 
either case. " At the time when the 
declarations were made they expressed 
what was in the mind of the nation, 
but they were not in any sense binding, 
no promise was given to anybody, and 


there is sometimes a duty higher than 
that of carrying out intentions which 
prove to have been too hastily formed.” 

This would be the line of defence 
adopted by the English, if they evci 
thought it worth while to take notice 
of such charges, and by the same 
reasoning they could account for all 
additions to their Empire which have, 
as it were, fallen into their laps, almost 
in spite of their wish to be spared greater 
responsibilities. It is not, however, the 
habit of the English to excuse theinselves 
or even to discuss their national 
behaviour. They have not minds which 
can readily marshal telling arguments, 
nor are they inclined for speech which 
they consider unnecessary. Their 
economy of words and the absence from 
the manners of most of them of any 
desire to please or make a good im- 
pression on strangers are additional 
reasons for the mixed feelings with 
which they are regarded by other 
peoples. While their solid ability 



KINDNESS PERPETUATED THROUGH LONG CENTURIES 
Quaint attend the distribution of many charities in England. The origin of this one at the 

diuTCb of S. Bartholomew the Great in Smithneid is lost in obscurity, but every Good Friday, after 
a by the rector, twenty-one new sixpences are dropped on abertdin tombstone in the church- 

yard and picked up by as miiny women previousU selected, preference being given to widows 
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HARVESTING THE POTATO CROP: THE MACHINE DIGGER AT WORK 
Owing to the amount of starch it contains the potato is a valuable article of diet and is increasingly 
grown throughout Great Britain. In 1921 no fewer than 558,000 acres were devoted to this crop in 
England and Wales, the produce being nearly 3,000,000 tons. The Holland district of Lincolnshire 
is especially notable as a potato-growing area 



TIRING WORK DOWN LOHG FURROWS: GATHERING UP THE TUBERS 

p^to sprayers^ and potato raisers, one of these last, &awn by three horses, ^being &own in opecetioo 
in this pnotograpb and in the one above. Men follow in the track of the machine gathering up into 
baskets the tubers which the ingenious mechanism disinters without injury 
PAotof, UofM W, NickoUi 
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FROM BASKET TO SACK, AND THENCE TO THE WAITING WAGONER 
* baskets the potat^s are put into sacks and carted to the clamp. The labour involved in 
^ jjbers and in lifting the filled sacks into the carts is heavy for the farm 
hands, but under normal Mnditlons, and provided it is not attacked by the dreaded TOtato disease 
the crop is a remunerative one for the a^culturist 
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END OF THE POTATO HARVEST: MAKING THE CLAMP 


LAND 


ap mro a niouna running aiowiae a prowerag nedge, to leeward of the prevailing winds, 
they are covered with a thick thatch on which a layer of earth is superimpos^ 

PkatOi, fiofMC§ W. Nichoih 
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commands respect, there is little liking 
for them until their reserve is broken 
down — then their friendship is valued 
highly, their estimable qualities out- 
weigh the rest. 

Not only the Continental nations, 
but the Americans, are perplexed and 
annoyed by the form which this reserve 
is apt to take. An American in an 
English railway carriage saw some 
buildings which made him curious as 


this author went on to explain that it 
was also possible the Englishman did 
intend to rebuke his questioner, not 
knowing him to be an American ; he 
might have thought that here was 
another Englishman infringing his right 
to privacy, his right to travel without 
being asked questions, his right to read 
his p>aper undisturbed as if he were the 
only occupant of the carriage. 

That explanation shows an under- 



PROFE88IONAL CARAVANNING: ENGU8H GYP8IE8 ON THE ROAD 
The love of colour iaherent in the gypsy is seen, to a marked degree, in the gaudy caravan which 
his home and travelling-coach. With gaily-painted woodwork and windows draped 
with bright curtains the caravans are usually divided into two compartments, the front being used 
as a kifamen and living-room, the rear as the family bedroom. The gypsies take great pride in their 
travelling homes, which seldom lack a new coat of paint 
Photo, A. W. CtMtr 


to their character. He said to an 
Englishman sitting opposite to him : 
“ Can you tell me what those buildings 
are ? ” The Englishman looked dut of 
the window, looked at the American, 
and, returning his eyes to his newsf)aper, 
replied : " Better ask the guard." 

An American author, in a book 
written to defend the English, suggested 
that no rudeness was meant, t^t the 
En glishman did not know what the 
buildings were, and made the suggestion 
quite civilly that the American should 
ask someone who would be more likely 
to have the information desired. But 


standing of the English nature. They 
can be the most courteous and agreeable 
of companions, even with strangers, if 
they are approached by the suitable 
path; they will take trouble and go 
out of their way to be helpful. But this 
is unfortunately not the side of their 
nature which they show most plainly 
when they travel in foreign countries. 
They are, to begin with, seldom able 
to speak foreign languages, which cuts 
them off from anything like friendly 
intercourse. It is not that they have 
any diihculty in mastering alien tongues 
when they set about it — they will not 
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SABBATH-DAY SCENE NEAR A KENTISH HOP-QARDEN 
The primitive life under canvas delights the hearts of all town-bred hop-pickers. The children 
pspecTally flourish like young plants in the free air of the beautiful meadows and woodlands of the 
Garden of England '^ Even the tubbing process is less irksome here» for the kidcUes find it 
impossible to accumulate in a week the amount of grime London deposits on them in a day 

Photo, A, W. Cutler 

go to the trouble of learning what is seldom goes abroad all who are not 
not necessary either to their business or English are " foreigners," even when 
their comfort. They find that they can they are at home in their own country, 
usually depend on finding someone who And he does not expect foreigners to 
speaks English wherever they may go ; be as sensible, as cool in judgement, 
if not, they can make signs " which these as impassive in behaviour as his own 
foreigners understand all right, for countrymen. Their customs are not 
they’re always gesticulating among what he is used to, therefore he makes 
themselves." To the Englishman who fun of them. 

I9$8 



THE WEEKLY TUB IN NATURE’S NURSERY 

On Sunday, a notable day in the hop-fieldS| the mothers find time to attend to their houaebold 
duties whira, however, owing to the mtoute proportions of their canvas homes, are by no means 
arduous. Taking it in turns, beginning with the small ones of the family, the weekly wash is 
Indulged in, and, having donned the S3nday-best, the net of the day Is passed in frienaly gossip 

Pkcto, A. W. Cufitt 


An Englishman in Paris stood neay 
one of the points where the omnibuses 
st<^, and saw the people who wanted 
to ride tearing of! the little numbered 
tickets which hang in such places. He 
watched with curiosity, wondering what 
this meant. Then the omnibus arrived, 
and the conductor began to call out 
numbers, and the ticket-holders entered 


in order as their numbers were cried. 
Then the Englishman undmtdod. 
" Why,” he said, ” they're actu^y 
taking tickets for omnibuses 1 What, a 
ridiculous thing 1 ” And he laughed 
heartily at the poor foreigners’ way of 
doing things. 

It did not occur to him to contrast 
this orderly scene with the struggles. 
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GYPSY LIFE IN AN ENGLISH WOODLAND SETTING 
Gypsies arc ottca haphazard, unmethodical folk who are content to pitch their little camp in the 
first field they come to that is available. In the above photbgraph two of the women are preparing 
the midday meal in the centre of the camp they have pitched on a Kentish hop-picking estate. On 
the steps of the caravan sits an elderly woman enjoying her pipe till the meal is ready 
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HOME FROM HOME IN A HOP-PICKERS’ ENCAMPMENT 
In former days rough hordes of a very inferior type supplied the labour in the hOT-gardens of South- 
eastern England. Nowadays, however, the accommodation for the workers having been vastly 
improved, a better-class immigrant has made his appearance. Homely scenes, such as this one, are 
ohiefiv enacted on Sunday when the hop-gardens are destitute of their despollers 

Photos. A. W. Csitlof 





HOP-PICKINQ CELEBRITY ON THE FIELD OF ACTION 
In hobnailed boots, and with coloured kerchief round her neck, the old lady, who is enjoying a pipe 
after the midday meal, is a well-known figure in the Kentish hop-fields, for this veteran hop-picker 
has been in the business for more than two score years. She claims to be the happy possessor of 
a brewery, and only engages in the hop-pickmg each year by way of a holiday 

Photo, A W Cutlot 



YOUNQ QIRL PICKER 8TRIPPINQ THE HOPS OFF THE BINE 
Pulling the bine down from the coids on which it chmbs, she picks off the cone-shaped flowers and 
deposito them in a large basket ; her earnings amount to a lew shillings a day during the bop harvest, 
which lasts about three weeks. Many women spend the summer In KiaU where they find employment 
until the Imps are ripe in attending to tbs bines, or picking fruit in the orchard districts 

Pkalo, W. F. Tavfor 
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SOME MEMBERS OF KENT'S “HOPPING” POPUl^TION 

The hop-plantere of Kent, England** greatest hop growing ““"ty. ^fhoTO 

harvest *^Threc distinct batches of workers arc sometimes employed m a hop-gaiden , tne nome 
pickers or the local population, the town folk from London, and tte gypsies 
^ dwellers. Thev work in the fields in groups, in separate sections, at an agreed scale of pa>r 

Photo, W. F. Taylor 
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MEASURING AND BOOKING THE DAY'S WORK ^ ^ ^ 
The measurer enmtle* the picked hop* *“Jo^ •ack* ciOW “ pohej. 
the booker laconb the groas amount and the amount pi^ by — 

carried off to the ktlna or oaat-houae*. where they «• *»“ ** *“ 

drying process, and after cording are packet} In readiness for the hcewhouse 

PMo, A. W. ChIUt 




HOP-PICKER ENJOYING AN AL FRESCO SHAVE 
An al fresco toilet is often a necessity in the home hfe of the hop-pickers, nevertheless, despite the 
limited space within the ** house,’* the easily-erected and mobile tent is the private residence 
preferred by the majontv of them. The immigranU into Kent for the annua! fruit and hop-picking 
number several thousands, and without this outside help the fruit-growers knd hop-planters would 
experience great difficulties dunng the harvests 
Photo, -f W CutUr 

the fights even, which rage round the well for its purpose will content them, 
steps of London omnibuses He did This certainly saves them from a good 
not conceive it possible that London deal of disappointment, and it must 
could have anything to learn from a be observed that, as soon as a method 
foreign city. This was a new idea to ceases to suffice, they set about changing 
him, therefore he cdndemhed it without it, though the change may be a long 
thought. He did not want new ideas ; time getting itself accomplished. Mat- 
the old ones in which he had been thew Arnold taunted them with being 
brought up were “ good enough for " Philistines ” because they took no 
him.” interest in ideas for their own sake, but 

That is an expression frequently heard even he was obliged to admit that the 
in Eng lan d. Very often it takes the prosperity and liberty of modem Eng- 
form of ” what was good enough for land were due to the national habit of 
my father is good enough for me.” ” r^arding the practical side of things 
The English do not aim at perfection : in its efforts for change, of attacking not 
any method which serves sufficiently what was irrational, but what was 
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RAGGLE-TAGQUE GYPSY OF TRUE ROMANY STRAIN 
Unlike many of the vagrant knights of the road this little fellow 
can claim to be a true gypsy. His dark skin and Urge, expressive 
eyes bear eloquent testimony to his Eastern origin 
Fholo, A W Cuiltr 


pressingly inconvenient, 
and attacking as one 
body, moving ^ together 
if it move at all.” 

It has been noticed that 
this plan of waiting, first, 
for evib to lift their heads 
dangerously, and then 
waiting until the mass 
of the nation has been 
brought to agree upon the 
shape that ^all be given 
to reform, generally 
increases the difficulty of 
reform and is more costly 
than ” taking Time by 
the forelock " would be 
But they prefer to grab 
Time by the back-hair 
They take almost a pride 
in ” muddling through,” 
to use a phrase coined 
by Lord Rosebery and 
adopted mto the language 
as a perfectly just 
description of the English 
meth(^. 

It is conceivable that 
through unwillingness to 
make plans in advance of 
circumstances, their dis- 
inclination to attempt any 
foresight of the turn 
events are likely to take, 
may be the result of their 
climate. In countries 
where the seasons are 
fixed and the weather 
constant to a certain type, 
the inhabitants are accustomed to 
thinking ahead. They can count upon 
fine weather at one time of year, upon 
rain at another ; they know that if they 
lay their plans accordmgly they are dot 
likely to be deceived. Hence there 
arises a national habit of looking for- 
ward and calculating probabilities and 
adopting measures to meet them. 

In England there are no certainties 
of this kind, nixr can there be much 
useful calculation beforehand of what 
nature is likely to be doing at any 
particular time. This breeds in the 
mind a diandination to “lay great 
bases ” for the future, an acceptance of 


uncertainty as one of the basic elements 
in hfe. Mr. Asquith, when he was Ftime 
Minister, persistently was ridiculed by his 
opponents and lost a good deal of ground 
with his own party by reason of the 
phrase " Wait and See,” which he had 
used with reference to some political 
issue about which he and his Cabinet 
were undecided. But Mr Asquith was 
then adopting a characteristically Englidi 
attitude. Because the English prefer to 
“ wait and see “ rather than to rush into 
unconsidered acts, they have achieved 
some of their greatest successes— and 
suffered some of their most lamentable 
humiliations 
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"WHERE AT HER OPEN DOOR THE HOUSEWIFE DARNS" 

Shiopshira is rich in cottage homos like this, to enchant the artist and inspire ^ lyric po^ Bssm^y 
Bm^ are the raftered retting of the main living-rt^ the cwnneatt ffflgS? 
ast tn lead, the dormer windows in the thatr^ed roof, and, outtid^ the coUtt^ path irit h a n arrow 
borJet ot earth to afford root room for climbing roses and other fragrant, homely flowers 

PMe, A. W. Cellw 





'*WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS” IN SHROPSHIRE: HOW TO MAKE BUTTER 
Undulating and well cultivated, Shropshire is mainly an agricultural county with much beautiful 
scenery. Once heavily forested its timber has always been a principal local building material, and 
many oi the cottages are fine spedmens of the carpenter's art. The tiles and bricks also used in 
the food ai^itecture have long been manufacturea in the county, in the neighbourhood of Broseley 
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DELICATE WORK: SHEARING BY HAND ON A SHROPSHIRE FARM 
Shropshire has always been noted for its sheep. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Shropshire 
wool was valued at a higher rate than any oUier English wool, and was an important source of revraue 
to Shropshire abbots and monks who exported it. The modem Shropshire she^ is descended from 
the old native stock, crossMcd with Southdown blood, and Is steadily Rowing in favour with breeders 

Photo, 4 W. Cuil€T 
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TOIL THAT LEAVES AN ADDED BEAUTY TO THE EARTH 
Spring, delicious everywhere, is ;?«tates«mti^y deUd^ 

^«*she palate wbd/ “«s srith 5 he^^beU^s ^?d.^te whote golden 

nardssu, fie Sfei^te^^’ iikS^^mi. «nid a forest of .sp-" 



SUNSHINE AND SCENT IN A SCl^Y^ FI^ER^A^INO^^^^ 

Much care and long the'bnsy season, too, the work is tiling but it has 
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FRAGRANT FLOWERS TO GRACE MY LADY'S TABLE A TASK THAT BUSY CITY WORKERS MIGHT WELL COVET 

He raoudly displays the bunches of narcissus newly cut from the great fields of Far removed from the noise and worry of dty life work lies emona 
nodding btoonss near his home in the Scilly Islands. Quite young children work narcissus fields that have long been one of the most alluring sights In the Sdlly 

at cutting, binding, and packing the flowers which find their way to the big Islands. With her basket laden with fresh blooms s^ is returning to the 

En glish towns and cities, bringing a fragrant reminder of the smiling countryside storehouse to deposit her load preparatory to picking more flowers 




English Life & Character— 5 

Public Opinion and the Spread of Popular Education 


I N England it . is impossible ever to 
be sure of the weather. There are 
no regular seasons for rain and sun- 
shine. One summer is dry, the next wet ; 
spells of cold with a north wind may 
set people shivering in July or August ; 
spells of warmth and west wind may 
make February or March like June. 
For years together winters will be mild, 
without snow or ice of any duration ; 
then there will come a period of hard 
weather lasting, perhaps, for many 
weeks. Plans which depend for their 
execution upon the weather must, there- 
fore, be made in England always with 
an " if.” It must be uncertain whether 
they will be carried out ; repeated 
disappointments have taught the Eng- 
lish to be chary of making them. They 
suit their occupations to the state of 
the sky. Fine days are seized and made 
the most of, and fine days in England 
fill one with a special gaiety and thank- 
fulness. The air is light, the siin-heat 
is tempered almost always by a breeze, 
one is exhilarated, a keen edge is put 
to enjoyment by the knowledge that 
at any moment the weather may change. 

Farmers everywhere are at the mercy 
of the skies, and everywhere they are 
addicted to grumbling. In England 
they grumble more than elsewhere, and 
perhaps not without cause.- It seldom 
happens that they get the dry spells 
and the wet, the sunshine and the warm 
rain and the winds, just as the crops 
require them. A promising hay harvest 
will be jeopardised and possibly ruined 
by a rainy June or July. Fields of 
wheat and oats that are almost ready 
for the reaper will be beaten down level 
with the ground by wind and wet. 

Ever Variable an<} Chanceful Weather 

On the whole, however, taking a long 
view, far. less damage is done by the 
weather than the complaints of farmers 
might lead one to suppose. Many 
people imagine that ” muddling 
through ” is a modem habit of the 
English, just as many believe that the 
seasons in England used to be more 


fixed and constant than they are now. 
This opinion cannot be held by anyone 
who knows the familiar letters and 
diaries of the past, or indeed by anyone 
who bears in mind what the English 
poets have written about the weather. 
Its character has not altered since the 
island became inhabited, cultivated land 
instead of forest and marsh, nor can it 
alter so long as the unquiet seas are 
round it and a warm current washes its 
south-western coast. Therefore, if this 
theory of the influence of climate upon 
the English mind has in it a’'.y substance 
of truth, we are bound to find in history 
the same lack of prevision in political 
and especially in international affairs 
as the present age has revealed, nor can 
it be considered likely that the future* 
will bring any rapid change in this 
direction. 

Constant Topic of Conversation 

What is certainly true is that the 
sudden and continual changes of weather 
in England account for the prominence 
which is given to that topic in conversa- 
tion. In the country, more particularly, 
interests are so nearly touched by these 
changes that it is natural one should 
hear on a bright morning cheerful 
remarks about the sunshine, and, when 
the day is unseasonably dripping and 
morose, laments over the effect which 
it is likely to have. Even in cities there 
is so much difference between good and 
bad weather, spirits are so quick to rise 
under warming rays, or to droop beneath 
the burden of lowering cloud and mudd> 
roadways, that the subject is prominent 
in nearly everyone’s thoughts. Most 
conversations therefore start with “ Fine 
day ” or " Wretched weather we're 
having,” and often the theme is pursued 
9nd embroidered with prolonged varia- 
tions and commentaries. 

Although the climate is a natural 
and inevitable topic of discussion in a 
country where it is of so uncertain a 
temper, it also happens to serve a useful 
end in keeping talk down to the level 
of banality while the English are 
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ROASTING AN OX WHOLE IN A STREET IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
The picturesque old Waiwickshire town of Stratford on- Avon is renouned the world over for its 
Shakespearian assoaations and still preserves many features which link it with Its iUustnous son. 
In the above photograph white-aproiied butcheis are observing the time-honoured custom of roast- 
ing an ox during the celebration of the Mop Fair which is held every October 
l*hoto, E, Anthony Tylff 


recovering from the s>huck of being 
spokoi to. Whether this shock is 
caused by shyness, which is a complaint 
from which most Englishmen suffer, oi 
by that sense of outraged privacy which 
the American authoi diagnosed, is hard 
to decide ; but there is no doubt that 
both men and women are frequently 
seen to be struggling with either nervous- 
ness or indignation in the opening 
moments of a conversation with a 
stranger or a mere acquaintance. With 
their friends they are on terms of 
intimacy much closer than are usual in 
other countries. They exchange greet- 
ings that are scarcely perceptible, slight 
n<^ and smiles, a wave of the ’hand, 
a casual " hallo.” They call each other 
by nicknames, engage in a great deal 
of what they caU ” chaff,” speak a 
language of dang unintelligible to per- 
sons outside their circle of intimacy, 
and appear to treat all subjects with a 
bantering refusal to be serious about 
anything. 

Thus a visitor plunged into a houseful 
of English people of the governing class 
seems to be Ibtening to an unfamiliar 


langudgu, unless he is one of the initiated 
and can speak it himself. Anything like 
formality they abhor ; one of theii 
reasons for disliking foreigners is that 
” they are so confoundedly cere- 
monious.” They are not fond of shaking 
hands ; this they would prefer to 
consider a sign of friendship, as embraces 
are reserved to be a mark of love 
Yet if they are among persons who 
shake hands a great deal (as, for example, 
the Amencans) they fall in vrith the 
practice for courtesy's sake. It has 
always been the mark of a gentleman 
in England to put people at their ease, 
never to cause them discomfort by 
making them feel that they have a 
different standard of manners. The 
stories are familiar of the host who, 
seeing a guest unaccustomed to 
asparagus take a fork to it instead of 
eating it from his fingers, took his fork 
also, and did not let his guest notice 
that he had made a mistake, and of 
another who drank the water from his 
finger-bowl because he had seen his 
neighbour at dinner do so from ignorance 
In more important matters the same 
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ready generosity and wish to prevent 
anybody from feeling at a disadvantage 
are common among all well-bred English- 
men. Those who incur censure, not 
only from foreigners, but from their 
own fellow-countrymen in Canada and 
Australia, by depreciating all methods 
and all forms of behaviour which are 
not in exact accordance with the 
English standard, are the ill-bred. 

Gentlemanhood an Bngliah State 

Nearly all Englishmen in their hearts 
dislike habits and manners which differ 
from their own, but none who arc 
correctly defined as gentlemen allow 
their dislike to be noticed. 

It is worth remark that this word 
" gentleman *’ has spread from England 
to all European lands ; nowhere else 
was there any word which had quite the 
same significance. The French " gentil- 
homme ” had a very different meaning ; 
it is applied to those who are " gentle ” 
by birth. At one time this was also 
the connotation of the English word, but 
as It became clearer that birth was no 
real distinction, and that honour should 
be paid only to those who merited it by 
their acts, “ gentleman ” came to be 
used as a description of personal quali- 
ties and not of station in society. Its 
implication has never been completely 
defined, but is a matter of general 
agreement, as we see by the employ- 
ment of the term in French, in Russian, 
in German, and even in Chinese. 

Altered. Connotation of the Term 

Since other nations were without any 
word of like meaning, it must be ad- 
mitted that a gentleman,” in the sense 
of a man who endeavours always to do 
as he would be done by, was recognized 
earlier in England than elsewhere. Yet 
it was not until late in the nineteenth 
century that this recognition was ac- 
complished. Up to that time " gentle- 
folk ” had been classified according to 
their birth. A man who rose from the 
lower rank, became rich, and associated 
with the gentry was not '* a gentleman.” 
His origin was remembered by every- 
body. He might be respected for energy 
and perseverance, he might win grati- 
tude by good deeds, but nothing could 


induce people to overlook the fact that 
he had been bom “ a common man.” 

His children, however, could assume 
the title which had been denied to their 
father. They were admittedly gentle- 
folk, since they had never been obliged 
to work for their living. That was the 
real distinction set up between ” ladies 
and gentlemen ” and ” common people.” 
The former had never needed to earn 
their bread ; they enjoyed incomes from 
land or investments left to them by 
their parents ; they had been brought 
up in easeful circumstances ; they had 
a right to feel that they were superior, 
not only to the classes which lived by 
manual labour, but to all who engaged 
in trade or business, no matter on how 
large a scale. 

Gulf between Gentry and Peaaantry 

Even the keenest of bucolic minds, 
wrote George Eliot in " Adam Bede,” 
" felt a whispering awe at the sight of 
the gentry, such as men of old felt when 
they stood on tip-toe to watch the gods 
passing by in tall human shape.” That 
was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; something of the same humble 
reverence remained in the minds of the 
mass of English people for the best part 
of a hundred years. N.o sentiment of 
the kind was observable among other 
European nations. The French seigneur 
was sometimes respected, sometimes 
feared; he was never regarded as a 
demi-god. Yhe German barons were 
seldom distinguishable from theii 
peasants by an3dhing but their larger 
possessions; in appearance, in speech, 
in manners, there was little to mark 
them off from their servants and farm 
labourers. Had they been put into 
liveries or rough field-working clothes, 
no incongruity would have betrayed 
their superior position. In Spain and 
Italy a sense of human dignity made 
even the poorest hold their heads up 
and saved them from servility. 

In England, until lately, there was still 
that ” awe ” of the gentry which George 
Eliot described, stU an admission by 
the mass as w^ as an assumption by 
” gentlefolk ” that there was a great 
gulf fixed between them, fixed by 
Providence for good and sufficient 
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FAIR DAY IN A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE VILLAGE 
Every twenty years a Pole Fair is held ui the Northamptonshire villaae of Corhv 
when travellina throueh Rockinaham 


C«rby went to her ani, and the gueen anut^ them the^Mte? te tbd? ^'to 
service* The procession commemorating the event U seen pasting t^gh^the 


reasons, not to be disregarded without 
impiety. And this separation of classes 
was based upon a real difference. The 
gentry became more and more eluant 
m their manners, refined in their appear* 
ance, comfortable in their surroundings, 
as the mass grew more habituated to 
c<»rse and scanty food, cramped space, 
grimy streets, cottages that perhaps 


made unhealthy by leaking thatch, floor- 
boards rott^ and gnawed by rats, 
carel^ness in disposing of sewage. 

It is forgotten now by ail but the 
very old how common fever was up to 
fifty years ago, even in country villages, 
where all natural conditions favoured 
health and long life. Deaths from 
scarlet fever and typhoid were many. 


- - • w r- .I.TVI (uiu i.yuiiuiu were inanv. 

looked quamtly picturesque, but were Few famiUes escaped the loss of some 
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OLD VILLAGE THATCHER OFF TO WORK WITH HIS LOAD OF STRAW 
His outfit consists ot an iron-toothed rake, paring knife, bell-hook and a forked stick to contain 
the drawn load. He uses tarred cord and wooden pegs to secure each course, starting at the bottom 
of the eaves and working upwards. The best thatch is of reeds, but as this usually proves too ex- 
pensive, the materials generally used are straws of wheat and rye 
PkotOt H^fty Cox 

children from these causes, and often measure by the condescending patronage 

parents went as well. *' Ladies and of members of the gentle class, induced 

gentlemen " could be distinguished at a to forswear his opinions in order that 

glance from the rest of the population ; he might not give offence, 

no disguiM would have hidden their Nor had the gulf between the 
more Plicate physique, their proud and the masses been much narrowed 

bearing, their confident belief that the when Mr. W^, fifty years later, wrote 

world was made for them. It was all " Kipps." When this young man. 

very well for a Scots poet like Bums brought up in the same stratum of life 

to say as Alton Locke, and employed as a 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. shop assistant, first visited a " gentle- 

The English knew better. house," he was " troubled " as 

to how he should knock at the door, 
A gentleman s the noblest work of God and " descended to tea in a state of 

was then* emendation. The whole nation nervous apprehension at the difficulties 
w^ agreed upon that. As Charles of eating and drinking." He was among 
Kingsley showed in " Alton Locke," people whose pronunciation and subjects 
even a young man with Radical ideas of talk, whose habits and tastes were 
was liable to be overawed and fascinated unlike those of any people he had ever 
when he was invited to a *' gentleman’s known before. He knew that, although 
house " and brought into contact he had come into a little fortune which 
with cultivated people. Alton was an relieved him from the burden of work, 
mtellectual , he imagined that he was he must suffer from the miMortune of 
A revolutionapr ; he fought against the having been a shop assistant ; he was 
snobbery which he felt to be in his acutely conscious that the fact of not 
blood ; but he was intoxicated beyond being a gentleman bom was stamped 
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aU over him. Kipps was, however, a have effectually exploded the Action 
disappearing^ t)^ even when Mr. Wells of gentle-people’s superior virtue and 
eml^ded him in the imperishable amber wisdom ; and at the same time they 
of literature. Soon the type will be have brought into prominence the 
extinct. The Great War was the end of excellent qualities of persons humbly 
an epoch. It completed the change in the bom, have paid tribute to their merits 
meaning of the word “ gentleman ” which and their worth. Thus they have altered 
had been slowly taking place for many almost entirely the relative social values 
years. To have been a shop assistant which were once accepted as linalter- 
or a labourer or a child of the parish is able, and gone far towards eradicating 
now no bar to being a gentleman, that snobbish, “ awe-ful ” deference to 
Behaviour is the test, not birth or " the gentry,” that supposition of two 
occupation. In Canada, in Australia, kinds of flesh and blood, the one reserved 
in the U.S.A., a shop assistant, a team- for gentlefolk, the other good enough 
ster, a navvy even, a carpenter or for ” common people,” which used to 
bricklayer certainly, would chat on be a peculiarly English trait, 
equal terms and sit down to meals The newspaper has in many other 
unconcernedly with anybody. ways modified the national character 

There is an actual as well as a ]xrlitical It is the strongest influence now being 
equality which does not yet exist in brought to hear upon that character 
England. But it is on the way. 'I'hc There does not exist any longer the 
newspapers have done a great deal to same superstitious belief that whatever 
hasten it. By dragging into the fierce is printed must be true, but as almost 
light of nation-wide publicity the follies all take their opinions from the news- 
and meannesses, the crimes or the papers and are forced to rely upon the 
imbecilities, of the *' well-born,” they newspapers for a knowledge of events. 



RUSTIC JACK-OF-ALL-TRAOES WITH HIS TRAVELLINQ OUTFIT 
AltbouiA he has the uae of but one am tUa etrappinir countryman can turn bis band to many 
Jobs. Travelling about in his open cart he seeks tempiwary employment at the farms be reaches 
on his travels. He will be in turn rat-catcher, tha tell e r, or labourer, and Is quite content to dwell 
during the summer months In his rough portable shater seen on the left of the photograph 

PMo, WM F. T»ytor 
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it foUows that as a rule the daily 
iourhals read by a large majority of 
the population can, for a time at any 
rate/ mould the national judgement. 
Now and again the public refuses to be 
led. This happened in 1906, when three- 
quarters of the Press throughout the 
country urged upon electors the ad- 
visability, the duty even, of returning 
the Conservatives to office. In spite of 
all this urging, the Liberals were given 
a greater victory at the polls than any 
party had ever won before. 

Source of the Power of the Prem 

This has sometimes been quoted as a 
proof that the power of the Press is 
illusory, but another explanation is 
simple enough. The public in this 
instance paid no heed to the advice 
and beseeching of the newspapers, for 
the reason that they had been able to 
form their own judgement upen the 
Conservative Government which had 
been so long in office. Not only was 
there the usual disposition to “ give the 
other side a chance,” there was also a 
strong sense of dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of the party in power, based 
upon knowledge of the facts. The 
pleadings of journalists in favour of 
that party were disregarded, because 
they did not correspond with the facts. 

Not often, however, does it happ)en 
that knowledge sufficient to p)ermit 
indep>endent opinions to be formed can 
be obtained except from the news- 
pap>ers. Therefore, as a rule, the views 
which find favour with newspaper pro- 
prietors are adopted by the nation. At 
one period the editors of great journals 
shapied the thought of . the governing 
class and the px)licy of the State. 

Development of the Cheep Newepeper 

Delane of the "Times” left the most 
famous name among them ; there were 
a good many more of less notoriety but 
considerable influence. Newspap)er pro- 
prietors were scarcely heard of. This 
has been changed. It is now the pro- 
prietor who figure in the public eye ; 
editors are held to be of small accotmt, 
few of them arc known even by name 
to the readers of the organs they edit, 
under the direction of a proprietor who 


decides all important questions of px>licy 
himself. 

In England the development of the 
cheap newsp)ap>er began. It was made 
px>ssible by the discovery that paper 
could be made from wood-pulp as well 
as from rag-pulp. This discovery was 
made just at the p>eriod when com- 
pulsory education had created, for the 
first time, an enormous class which 
could read, but which had not learned 
to think ; which wanted “ something to 
read ” that would not make any demand 
for concentrated attention ; which pre- 
ferred a newspap>er tO' a book because it 
seemed to be more alive and to give 
them information more likely to be of 
practical use. In a few years the 
existence of this class transformed the 
newspap)er Press from a staid and usually 
dull purveyor of Parliamentary debates, 
reports of trials, missionary meetings, 
political spjeeches, and fashionable in- 
telligence, into an Autolycus, snapping 
up all sorts of trifles hitherto uncon- 
sidered, and offering a daily bagful of 
miscellaneous reading, cut up into short 
lengths so that it could be easily 
assimilated by the daily travellers to 
their work in railway carriages, and by 
the vast 'number who could not keep 
their minds fixed for any length of time 
upx)n any particular topic. 

Facto, Fiction, ^nd Insurance Policies 

In the trains and omnibuses which 
carry men and women to and from the 
places where they earn their living, it is 
rare to see anyone without a morning 
newspap>er in hand, and, as they go 
home, almost as many have their heads 
bent over, some evening journal. To 
the greater part of the public which reads 
the newspap)er supplies all the material 
for thought which they absorb, apart 
from their occupations and their home 
lives. Upon most matters of public 
interest it forms their opinions, and upon 
a good many matters of private concern 
as well, for it will as readily discuss " the 
right age to marry,” or " the best way 
to keep a husband’s love,” or ” how to 
keep fit,” as proceedings in Parliament 
and disputes between Foreign Offices. 
It provi^ a daily instalment of fiction ; 
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AFTER THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK’’: SETTING MOLE-TRAPS 
Moles ebound in Enictand. and axe regarded with small favour by many country people, who are apt 
to exaggerate the hann they do by burrowing imder the roots of growing plants and crops. Mole- 
catching is still a recognised occupation, and men like this old fellow move about mole-infested districts 
trapping the little animals and earning a fair Uving by selling their velvety skins 

PMe, JSrofMss W. NUkoUi 
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it gives advice on dress and household 
management ; it can be consulted on 
legal difficulties ; it is an insurance 
policy. 

It has not got the length of the 
American newspaper in creating uniform 
waves of sentiment or anger throughout 
the entire nation ; the English still 
attempt to cultivate the habit of making 
up their own minds, and there is enough 
difference in the points of view from 
which proprietors of journals with large 
circulations regard human nature to 
make the occasions very rare when 
all English newspapers speak with the 
same voice. The influence of the party 
system which is in the English blood, 
and the deep distrust between classes 
as well as parties, make it almost certain 
that atiy course urged as desirable by 
one set of editors will be opposed as 
dangerous by another set. 

Yet the influence of the newspaper 
has increased vastly since paper became 
cheap ; it seems to be increasing still, 
and there is no counter-influence in 
sight which appears likely to check it. 

Lack of the Critical Spirit 

This is deplored even by certain news- 
paper proprietors themselves, who see 
that the absence of a critical spirit is a 
misfortune to any country', especially to 
one that has come to England’s stage of 
development. The old leaders of the 
nation have lost their hold, partly 
because they did not rise to the level of 
their great task, partly because the old 
system which they represented and the 
old traditions in which that sj^tem was 
rooted have passed away. 

A mass of people apt to be led hastily 
into supporting either wild-cat schemes 
of reconstruction or unimaginative re- 
action must clearly be a peril to any 
community and to the just balance of 
interests in the State. It may be that 
education will give birth to the critical 
spirit, though its effect so far has been 
in the opposite direction. This is 
explained by the view that schools and 
coU^es exist, not for the purpose of 
training the mind, but for impartii^ 
information. An ” educated man ” is 
still thought of in England as one who 
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knows a great deal that others do not 
know ; questions as to whether his 
knowledge can be turned to account, 
whether his brain is the more active, 
his judgement stronger, his power of 
decision more vigorous, are held to be 
beside the point. In the past, from one 
end of the ladder of education to the 
other end, the aim has befen rather to 
cram minds with facts than to induce 
thinking. Lately a change has begun ; 
there has been a movement away from 
the former conception of teaching as a 
process of supplying food ; now there 
are many who look upon education as 
having the same relation to the brain 
that exercises have upon the body. 

The True Function ol Education 

But it must be a long time before the 
new conception gets frmly established. 
In the public schools it gains ground 
more quickly than it can hope to do in 
the elementary schools ; a public school 
headmaster who is active-minded, and 
who has thought out for himself the 
meaning of the occupation in which he 
is engaged, can revolutionise methods 
of teaching, can put his ideas in practice 
far more easily than the headmaster ol 
an elementary school, who has to please 
the local education committee as well 
as the government inspector. 

For nearly a generation after educa- 
tion was made compulsory in 1870, 
School Boards were elected for the 
special purpose of administering the 
Act. Then this was added to the duties 
of the county coimcils, which managed 
other local affairs. No alteration in the 
system resulted from this. 

Vulue of Learning Over<«ttimated 

Schooling is looked upon still as some- 
thing of a mj^tery. What is learnt is 
considered more important than the effect 
of the act of learning upon the mind. 
Therefore the elementary course includes 
a large number of subjects in most of 
which only a smattering can be picked 
up. For the same reason examinations 
of all kinds, even University examinations 
(if Oxford be excepted), are inclined 
to rate more highly the accumulation 
of knowledge than the stimulating 
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of the critical and reflective faculties by 
means of the knowledge accumulated. 

Not a century has yet passed since 
the State first showed any interest in 
education. Up to 1833. and for many 
years after, this most important of 
formative influences remained in private 
hands. Dickens exaggerated his picture 
of Dotheboys Hall, where Mr. Squeers 
and his family carried on the grossly 
fraudulent business of pretending to 
“ instruct, board, clothe, wash, provide 
with pocket-money, and furnish with all 
necessaries " the small boys entrusted 
to their care. But there was a core of 
truth in the satire. 

Survival oi Medieval Traditions 

At that time even the public schools 
were places of harsh, rough-and-ready, 
rule-of-thumb methods. Their teaching 
was regulated by the tradition of the 
Middle Ages, when Greek and Latin were 
accounted necessary accomplishments 
for scholars. Roman history was 
taught, and continued to be taught for 
a very long time, and in some schools 
is taught even to-day as if it were more 
interesting to English boys than their 
own history. A great deal of time was 
spent on writing Latin verses. At the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
this classical leaning was equally power- 
ful , the efforts required to shake it off 
have been continuous from that day to 
this. 

Reaeurob tod Teohnioal Tniaing 

The new Universities established in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and other 
of the big cities wer6 fortunately able 
to break with it from the start. They 
concentrated their energies mainly upon 
engineering and other technical courses ; 
they encouraged research so far as their 
resources wo^d allow ; they sought to 
bring education down from the clouds 
into the region of actual life. They 
have succeeded in their aim of training 
young men' and women for practical 
work, in addition to giving them such 
of the elements of culture as will enable 
those who choose to go farther later on. 
In many of the public schools the 
technical tide has b^ introduced with 


good effect, in response to the feeling 
that work done with the hands is quite 
as useful in an educational sense as 
bookwork which calls into activity the 
brain only, and very often can be got 
through without mental disturbance, 
merely as a matter of routine. 

From the beginning of State-regulated 
education in England progress has been 
made difficult by quarrels between the 
Church and the Nonconformist bodies. 
The first schools for poor children were 
opened by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which interpreted 
its title in the same spirit as that which 
made a downright English member of 
Parliament declare once : “ When I 

speak of religion, I mean Christianity, 
and when I say Christianity I mean 
Protestantism, and Protestantism sig- 
nifies to me the Church of England as 
by law established.” Later, when an 
attempt was made to found a school 
system which should not pin itself to any 
particular religious communion arose 
the ” National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Church of England.” 

Moral Effect of the Bnglieli System 

When Board schools were set up in 
1870, the National schools were left 
as (ivals to them. In many villages 
there was only the National school ; 
in other parishes all children had to 
attend the Board school. Hence there 
sprang. up frequent disputes as to how 
much detoitely Church teaching should 
be given, and how far it was possible to 
maiU religious instruction " unsectarian.” 

The Free Churches suffered so bitterly 
under a sense of injustice that some of 
their members refused to pay rates so 
long as the Church .was given privileges 
over other denominations, and even 
went to prison for their refusal (they 
were known as passive resisters). The 
hostility between the Establishment 
and Nonconformity became entangled 
with education in such a close fashion 
that they were by most people thought 
of as part and parcel of the same 
problem. Now the fire of controversy 
is latent, but the ashes are dot yet cold. 
What English education accomplishes 
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better than any other European system avowal will produce a like approbation, 

is the implantuig of notions, vague, In a fight the English are always inclined 

perhaps, and rather instinctive than to side with the weaker combatant, 

reasonable, in favour of fair play, justice Their anger is inflamed instantly by 

between man and man. straight dealing, anything like sharp practice or unfair 

honest speech. The English nature is tactics in games. Their maxim, 

at bottom generous. It does not " Honesty is the best policy,” en- 

chmsh hatreds ; it does not easily shrines their considered judgement and 

chi^e its opinion about friends. This experience. In matters which they 

trait is found among all sorts and understand their minds arc balanced, 

conditions of the people. In the House cool, free from the discoloration of 

of Commons a man who acknowledges prejudice. An Italian who wrote a book 

that he has been in the wrong wins about them in 1908 called them ” il 

warmly approving cheers. Among the popolo pratico ed equilibrato per 

roughest of manual labourers, the like eccelenza ” (by far the most practical 






PASTORAL SCENE AMID THE SYLVAN LOVELINESS OF SUSSEX 
The shepherd is driving his dock through the tree-shaded lanes of the village of FUtleworth, one 
of the ** show places '* of Sussex and a noted centre for angling. Sheep-rearing plays an important 
part in the local industries, and many flocks are to be found crazing on the grassy slopes of the 
South Downs and in the meadows that lie in the undulating plains 
Ftele, IfoTM W» NichoUt 
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and well-balanced of p^ples). They 
are, indeed, so practical, there is 
so nice an adjustment between their 
inteiests and ideals, that until they can 
see their way without serious loss or 
inconvenience to abolish evils they will 
not even admit that they exist. For 
too long they tolerated the shame of 
child work in factories under cruel 
conditions. They would not acknow- 
ledge the cruelty except in certain 


Egyptians who urged their capability 
to govern themsdves. They denied 
that the Egyptians wanted to be in- 
dependent. They asserted that the 
demand for seU-govemment was an 
artificial cry rais^ by a very small 
clique. Then suddenly it was decided 
to let the Eg)q>tians rule themselves. 
The old arguments were quietly dropped, 
all that had been said in the past was 
forgotten, and they plumed themselves 



PA8T-MI8TRE88E8 OF THEIR ART: BUCKINGHAM8HIRE LACE-MAKER8 
Hand lace-makina has been an established industry in Buckinghamshire for over three hundred 
years. For crippled people it is an especially suitable home industry, and Lady Ingtedcld aooord- 
ingly started a lace-making school at Long Crendon for crippled girls unfit for other work. 
Two of the lace-workers are here seen at the school door with their bobbins and great pillowa 


cases." They argued that the parents 
needed the money. After they had 
abolished the practice they spoke with 
horror of the sufferings of the poor mites, 
and pointed reproat^ful and indignant 
fingers at any country where such 
wickedness was allowed to continue. 

So long, again, as they had made up 
their minds not to stir from Egypt, they 
derided the pretensions of those 


on their generosity in granting the 
wishes of the nation to whom they had 
for so long declined to listen. 

There is no mean hypocrisy in this. 
The English hate hypocrites, or, more 
wisely still, they make mock of them. 
None of I^ckens’s figures of fun are 
more treasured than Pecksniff and 
Chadband. On condition that a man 
is sincere, th^ will merely snule at his 
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8PINNINQ-WHEEL8 WHIR PLEASANTLY IN A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 

Wlntenlow, a remoU village oa SaUsbory Plain, It noted for its cloth, spun and woven by hand by 
the villafoiL the wool, of the finest feature, eomtiM from the sheep on the plain. The industry, 
founded by me Duchess of Hamilton, is pursued enthusiastically by the vlllagm, even the youngest 
girls being taught it at school, and working at their own spindles at home 

1967 




WHERE THE STREETS RESOUND TO THE STACCATO CLATTER OF CLOQS 
Despite the long hours of hard work to which she is subjected, the Lancashire lass is usually full of 
high spirits. In her clogs and shawl she resembles in appearance the Walloon women of Belgium 
as she clatters her way over the streets to the mill or factory where she is employed. Hats she 
scorns, and in cold or wet weather merely wraps her shawl over her head 
Photo, Undofwood Prots Sorv%co 


follies, they will tolerate his fanaticism 
even But they never forgive one who 
has been shown to preach one thing and 
to practise another. They certainly 
do not consciously condone abuses ; 
if they are persuaded that their existence 
accord with the will of Providence and 
the natural order of the xuiiverse, they 
do not see them as abuses. They may 
be regrettable, but it is almost certain 
that they are exaggerated, and in 
any case, " What can be done ? ” 
Such matters they do not care to 
discuss even among themselves. When 
they decide to alter them they act 
quickly They appear to have made 
up then minds in a hurry. In reality 
they are carrying out an intention 
which has been slowly formed. 

Their fair play they mix with justice 
in a manner bewildering to those who 
are accustomed to the Latin method of 
considering all persons on trial guilty 


imtil they have proved their innocence. 
The Engteh proceed on the supposition 
that every accused person is innocent 
until he has been proved guilty. This 
may occasionally result in guilty persons 
being acquitted for want of evidence, 
but it gives everyone “ a fair run for 
his money,” to use a favourite :iaying. 
If a prisoner is too poor to employ 
counsel to defend him, or if he refuses 
to do so, the Court invites a barrister 
to undertake his defence and to put 
forward all that can be said in his behalf. 

No record of previous conviction is 
allowed to be brought to the notice of 
the court until a prisoner has been 
found guilty by the jury. The jury 
must not be prejudice against him , 
they must take into account nothing 
but the facts alleged against him in 
support of a particular charge. After 
they have found him guilty the* record 
is read out so that the judge may take 
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it mto account in passing sentence. 
But no mention is made, while an 
habitual burglar is on trial, of the fact 
that he has been in prison several times 
before. 

The same desire for fair play makes 
them argue that a man or woman who 
has been in prison ought not to be 
treated harshly afterwards, since they 
have suffered for their offence and do 
not deserve any further punishment. 
Indignation is aroused when it is shown 
that the police have been making it 
hard for offenders to earn a living by 
warning employers against them. Police 
methods which are common in other 
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countries of entrapping prisoners into 
admission of guilt or of mctorting 
confession by tiie use of torture, more 
often mental than physical, are abhor- 
rent to the English mind. Here the 
sporting instinct comes into view again. 
Just as they are inclined to r^ard a 
general election as if it were a cricket 
match, so they put trials into the 
same category as fox-hunting or 
killing rats with terriers. If the fox 
or the rat can escape, why, " let it 
go,” they say, ” let it have its 
chance”; and they adopt the same 
attitude towards the criminal in the 
dock. Yet another a-sfiect of the English 



ENOLAND'S HERRING FISHERY: A SCENE AT YARMOUTH 
The h^Rlng'ftiheriet form one of the laifest induetriee of Bni^end, the fish being found et ell points 
■long the coast, and packed in large quantities, at Yarmouth especially, for export, the export in tqai 
amounting to more than 050,000 tons. The fishwife on the left is packing the ftNi into strong wooden 
casks, which will later be trundled to the railway died seen in the background for distribqtioii 

fktto, Homc* W. NieMU 
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love of fair play is seen in their attach- 
ment to old favourites. They will 
endure the senile performances of aged 
singers and stage players, the vagaries 
of once popular politicians, the short- 
comings of tradesmen with whom they 
have dealt all their lives, with good- 
natured tolerance. When they have 
got accustomed to anybody or to any- 
thing, they do not willingly let him, 
her, or it go. The separation causes 
them a pang. Which proves again how 
wrong are those who call them un- 
emotional. 

Loyalty to Old Favourites 

Once acquire a reputation among 
the iMiglish and it is a lifelong 
possession. Even if old favourites fail 
to give them any pleasure, they remind 
themselves of the pleasure which they 
enjoyed in the past. Their faithfulness 
may be in part dislike of change, but it 
is chiefly accounted for by their desire 
to be perfectly just. 

Perhaps, in so far as actors and singers 
are concerned, the tolerance which 
allows them to “ lag superfluous ” after 
their talents have decayed must be 
attributed a little to blunt sensibility 
in the region of art. When it is suggested 
that the English are not an artistic 
people, the retort is often made that 
they have paid and still pay for the 
best in opera and drama, and that they 
have added as numerously as any other 
people to the number of the world's 
famous artists, whether creative or 
merely reproductive. But here once 
more the sway of " fashion ” must be 
taken into account. 

Want of DiacrImSnation in Axt 

It is impossible to argue that the 
English have ever been stirred by the 
sante delight in opera that stirs the 
Italians, or by the interest in acting 
and drama that possesses the French. 
They are not musical, as the Welsh and 
the Slav nations arc musical ; they have 
not the same instinct for style in 
architecture that the Latin nations 
had before they confused the grandiose 
with the grand. That there is always a 
welcome for good art in England, if it 
be well recommended to the notice of 
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the " best people," is true ; but bad art 
is equally sure of patronage, if its 
badness is of a certain kind. This 
appears to have been so from the 
earliest days of the stage. 

The spectators who listened with 
delight to the poetry of Shakespeare 
and the other famous Elizabethans were 
fond, too, of the goriest melodrama and 
the most elementary comic relief. The 
famous actors and actresses of later 
days — Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Edmund 
Kean— -performed in plays that were 
unmitigated rubbish as readily as they 
acted Shakespeare. Henry Irving was as 
loudly applauded when he attempted 
parts beyond his powers, such as Romeo, 
Macbeth, and Lear, as when he turned 
commonplace into literature by his 
perfect rendering of Becket, or moved 
with exquisite dignity and distinction 
through Hamlet, Benedick, or Dr. 
Primrose. The same audiences that 
filled the Savoy Theatre while it was 
making itself famous by producing 
the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan — 
delicious humour joined with deliciously 
tuneful and clever music — ^turned with 
satisfaction not in appearance less 
complete to the inane japes and the 
barrel-organ melodies of mpsical comedy. 

Altered Attitude Towards the Stajte 

This may be because the English have 
no tradition of drama or opera, as the 
French and the Italians have. Until 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the theatre was denounced by 
a very large part of the English people 
as shameful and debasing. AU the 
Nonconformists and most of the Evan- 
gelical section of the Church took this 
view and forbade their young people to 
enter a playhouse, giving such accounts 
of what they might see there as made 
them resolve to take the first opportunity 
of seeing it. In the eighteen-eighties 
it was unusual for clergymen to be seen 
at the theatre. There was an enter- 
tainment in London called German 
Reed’s, which consisted of little musical 
pieces, and of a performance by the 
favourite humorist; Comey Grain, who 
gave sketches at the piano ; this was 
exempted from the condemnation which 
embraced the regular theatres, for the 
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QIRL GUIDES IN CAMP: HANDY YOUNG WOMEN FIXING UP A “GADGET" 
Started a« a complementary institution to the Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides are doing first-rate work 
m moulding the character of the women of to-morrow, teachmg them discipline and developing 
their Initiative and practical powers. They find their greatest enjoyment in the Guide camps, when 
they live under canvas and are taught to make and do things for themselves in a workmanlike way 

reason, presumably, that it was given water mark of fortune. Every play- 
in a hall. For many a year it prospered, house was filled, no matter how poor the 
through the patronage of those who entertainment offered by it might be. 
liked amusement but who " thought the The rents of theatres went up to figures 
stage wicked.” which had never before been dreamed 

Clergymen were frequently seen here ; of. Speculators became rich very 
from this they spread to the Lyceum, quickly. By this time the actor- 
under Henry Irving, and to the Savoy, manager, who had for a long time held 
where the Gilbert and Sullivan operas his position unassailed, had been suc- 
were guaranteed, as Gilbert seriously ceeded for the most part by men who 
claimed for them, not to contain any- treated the stage simply as a means 
thing which would shock a young lady of money-making, controlled a number 
of sixteen. Then came the invasion of theatres, and produced whatever they 
of the stage by society, and of society thought likely to attract without any 
by the stage. Very quickly the reference to their own taste or inclina- 
prejudice which had endured sincb the tion, attempting to provide what they 
days of the Puritans and the scandalous supposed the public wanted, and 
character of the Restoration comedy putting drama on the same level as 
was got rid of. The theatre became the groceries and soap. The quality of it 
most popular indoor amusement among sank, therefore, very low, and by large 
all classes. Musical comedy, invented strides the cinema began to overtake 
in the nineties, oilarged its attraction, the stage. The possibUities of the film 
The number of theatres in London and play had not been discovered in England 
other cities rapidly increased. so quickly as in America, Italy or France, 

During the Great War the ache for but udien once they had been realised 
distraction hfted the stage to its high- the industry went vigorously ahead. In 
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the cities and larger towns cinema 
halls were numerous. Even in the 
villages travelling operators set up 
their sjereens and lanterns in any avail- 
able building, and found the enterprise 
highly profitable. 

Populace Captured by the Cinema 

The cheapness of this new form of 
entertainment, the rapid movement of 
the stories which it put before the 
spectator, the absence of any strain 
upon the attention, the vivid ,and 
complete illustration of every incident 
in a plot, soon gave it a powerful 
attraction for immense numbers of 
people, and made it a dangerous rival 
to the stage. There were many who 
deplored the desire for amusement of 
which the cinema proved the existence, 
and the large amount of money spent in 
gratifying it. But the more general 
opinion considered it a good thing that 
the mass of people should have easy 
access to a diversion which " took them 
out of themselves,” and made them 
more contented, as it undoubtedly did, 
with their toilsome and uneventful 
lives. 

It was apparent, too, that the screen 
lent itself most aptly to the purposes 
of what had become known as " propa- 
ganda.” Pictures were found to convey 
a more immediate and more lasting, 
because more forcible, impression to the 
minds of the mass than the printed page, 
whether newspaper or book. 

Propetfenda by Pictures 

The same warmth of feeling which 
makes spectators hiss the villain of apiece, 
and clap their hands when the persecuted 
heroine's troubles are brought to an 
end, could be aroused, it was seen, by 
representing certain aspects of current 
events and tendencies. The cinema was 
welcomed for this reason by political 
and business grouijs which were anxious 
to impress certain opinions on the public 
mind, and news films were prepared and 
supplied for this purpose. 

The rise of the cinema habit, which 
sent millions to the screen theatres who 
had before frequented regularly no 
place of entertainment at all, was part 
of the change which came over English 


life during the last years of Queen 
Victoria and the reign of her successor. 
King Edward VII. This was a reaction 
from the formal manners, the exag- 
gerated sense of propriety, the insistence 
upon the virtue of staying at home, and 
the suspicion in so many minds that 
pleasuring was but the prelude to evil 
courses, which had been features of the 
Victorian age. 

A writer who made an inquiry into 
the state of English morals about the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
doubted, in the course of his remarks 
about the theatre, " whether the repre- 
sentation of the stronger and more evil 
passions of our nature — of anger, hatred, 
revenge, or love in its violent and 
exaggerated form— does not involve a 
state of feeling too serious for amuse- 
ment and too exciting for refreshment 
and recreation.” 

Craving for Change bred by Monotony 

He admitted that ” it might not be 
altogether profitless if these passions and 
their results Were contrasted with the 
opposite ones produced by the nobler and 
more amiable qualities of our nature,” 
but he clearly considered that the stage 
was more than likely to be dangerous to 
public morals, and to act with a deprav- 
ing effect upon character. The same 
attitude of dubious head-shaking was 
adopted towards dancing and, indeed, 
towards almost all dmusements. 

The tendency always observable in 
public opinion to swing far away from 
any extreme point which it has reached 
was reinforced in this instance by the 
growth of cities and the consequent 
increased artificiality of life. Country 
folk who work in the open air are tired 
early after their day's work. They do 
not need amusement to help them get 
through the evening. The changes of 
nature in the woods and on the hUlsidcs 
give them an interest which is lacking 
amid endless streets. The city worker's 
toil is as a rule monotonous ; it develops 
only certain sides of his mind and 
character. It leaves him, and still more 
it leaves her, with a craving for the 
colour and emotional texture of an 
existence more varied, more complete. 
In the educated classes this craving was 
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met by music, especially music of the 
kind which stirs restless longings or 
borders on the purely eccentric : by 
such art forms as the Russian ballet, 
which became a touchstone of culture, 
and by the rapid movement from place 
to place which was made possible by 
the motor-car. 

The masses found their satisfaction 
in the dramas which they could watch 
on the photo-play screen. Their taste in 
this direction ran in the same grooves 
that had been recognized by the 
Sunday newspapers of immense circu- 
lation, and by the most popular forms of 
fiction, the newspaper serial and the 
cheap novelette. A him which enjoyed 
a long vogue had in it several sex- 
interest themes, treated with a crude 
mixture of sentiment and sensuality ; a 
good deal of physical suffering ; fierce 
satire at the expense of people, women 
especially, who set up to be better than 


their fellows ; prison scenes culminating 
in the appearance of the hero on the 
scaffold, to be brought within a second 
of being hanged ; a targe amount of 
fighting and hasty movement. While 
much of it must have been unintelligible 
to the greater number of spectators, 
seeing that it covered several different 
periods of history, its attraction for 
crowds of weary folk who wanted to be 
violently removed from the pressure of 
their everyday concerns could easily be 
understood. 

Thus the cinema served to do for the 
mass what the motor-car did for the 
few, and what that was it is of some 
importance to inquire. It is only now 
beginning to be realised how powerful 
motoring was in modifying the structure 
of society. There were already some 
cracks in the solid edifice of aristocratic 
supremacy, based to such an extent 
upon the ownership of land that those 



PERFUME AND PROFIT IN THE LAVENDER FIELDS OF MITCHAM 
Lftvender grewliig has kma beeo a principal Industry at Mitcham, m Sumy. The flowars an 
gathand in August and taken to distiilerias for the axtraction of tha oil which is used in the 
praparation of tha perfuma, lavandar water, and in pha rm acology. The lavandar-sellan* musical 
“ Will you buy my sweet lavender t ” is elmoet the last survivor of tha old London cries 
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who became rich in business purchased 
estates as a matter of course. But it 
would have lasted for a very much 
longer time had the motor-car not 
charged full tUt against it and brought 
it down with a run. Motoring not only 
changed the habits of the class which 
almost up to then had ruled with next 
to no opposition (the two parties being 
drawn in the main from the samesources), 
it introduced a new order of ideas. 

Influence of Motors on Manners 

A generation brought up to whirl 
about at the rate of thirty, forty, 
fifty miles an hour on the roads which 
until the invention of the petrol motor 
had been accustomed to the dignified 
tiot of carriage horses, varied by the 
more sprightly pace of high-stepping 
marcs in smart dogcarts, with an 
occasional tandem or four-in-hand, could 
not but find the conventions of its 
fathers and mothers “ stuffy,” was 
bound to quicken the pace in other 
matters as well as driving. 

Motoring became fashionable, and 
society began to break up just at the 
same time. Once the process of relaxing 
its bonds was started, the transforma- 
tion was rapid. Freedom of manners 
succeeded to formality, a general slack- 
ening of the strict Victorian moral code 
set in. Between the old Queen’s death 
and 1914 the change almost obliterated 
old social landmarks and traditions. 
The Great War completed that oblitera- 
tion. When it was over, society as it 
had existed almost all through the 
nineteenth century had disappeared. 

DiMppeanmee of the Old Guard 

If anyone who had known England 
in the seventies and eighties of that 
century and had left it, say, in 1885, 
had chanced to return in 1920, he would 
have looked about him in bewiilderment. 
He would have found an entirely new 
class of rich people setting the standards 
of extravagant living. He would have 
sought in vain for the owners of many 
of the historic houses which had been 
the centres of aristocratic influence ; 
in these houses h^ would have seen 
installed new families founded by men 
who had made fortunes in industry or 


business. The respect, almost amounting 
to reverence, which had been shown, 
when he departed, for the governing 
class, he would have looked for now in 
vain. . Parliament, instead of being 
regarded with awe and admiration, was 
now attacked from all quarters. Poli- 
ticians enjoyed no longer the prestige 
which surrounded their predecessors, 
they were spoken of in slighting terms, 
their good faith was openly challenged. 

In 1885 the dukes were a power in the 
land, their vast estates gave them 
authority, their opinions and wishes 
carried weight, not only with the 
peerage, but with governments and 
permanent officials. In 1920 the dukes 
had ceased to exercise any influence ; 
they were scarcely heard of. The possi- 
bility of a Labour Ministry taking office 
had no longer a terrifying effect on 
people ; it had become familiar, and 
had therefore lost its alarm. Taxation 
had reached such a height that the 
spoliation of the wealthy, which had 
been a bugbear to 1885, was actually in 
process without creating an3rihing more 
than a feeling of bewildered resentment. 

Bngliih Character still Unchanged 

Whereas in 1885 the structure of the 
English community had seemed eternal, 
too solid ever to be broken, the feeling 
among all classes in 1920 was that 
” anything might happen.” 

What many forgot was that periods 
not unlike this had been experienced by 
the English .people before, that storms 
of change had b^ weathered by them 
which had seemed not less threatening, 
that the character which had given them 
their position in the world, and pulled 
them through earlier times of stress and 
dissolving values, was in truth imaltered. 
They were still suspicious of new 
leaders, but very faithful to them when 
they had grown into old ones. They 
still paid tribute to success achieved in 
forms which could be understood by all 
and officially recognized. They were still 
reluctant to trouble their heads much 
over public afiairs which had so long 
been managed for them that they found 
it an effort to do more than vote at fairly 
wide intervals upon issued imperfectly 
understood. The returned wanderer, if he 
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bore in mind these considerations, would people on the second are quite Awtiwrt 
notbavebeen a prey to melancholy fore- from the dements whidr mi^e op the 
boding. '‘ This people," he would have nation. In the Isle of Wight one fe<& one 
said to himsdf, "b not likdy, unless is in England. The inhabitants bdong to 
indeed its good sense and its regard for the same type as those of the mainland 
material interests have deserted it, to opposite, they have no special customs 
be deceived by the visions of unpractical or qualities, they have never had a 
idealists, is not likdy to be tempted language of thdr own. In the Ide of 
by revolutionaries of the violent school Man you know at once you are not in 
into rash and uncomfortable adventures. England : if you found yoursdf planted 
Whatever is ' bad for business ’ they ate down there suddenly, without Imowing 
likdy to reject with decision. They will where you were, you might begin to 



MA80N8' HOMAGE TO THE GREAT ARCHITECT OF THE UNIVER8E 
Fmemasonry has a very large number of adherents m the Eastern counties of England. An Imposing 
spectacle is presented on the rare occasions when the Brethren of the Craft appear In public In thoir 
dctureMue regalia. Thu photograph shows a Masonic processicn to Peterborough Cathedral, 
when Masons ftom four counties took part in a special service. The snrplloed flgnn is the Provincial 

Grand Master of Cambridgeshire 


lop of! any institution which irks them, 
they will make experiments which'seem 
to promise greater content, but to those 
who would hurry 'them along the path 
of destroying wholesale all that is 
familiar to them, they will say 'Thus 
far and no farther,' and will settle down 
once more to a period of satisfied and 
prosperous development." 

While the peojde on one of the two 
prindpal islands off the E n glish coast are 
thoroughly &)glish in imaracter, the 


wonder whether you were in Ireland or 
in Wales. 

To hear the Manx language spoken 
you would probably have to go up into 
the hills and search out old people still 
asing it. But you can tell from their 
pronunciation of Englidi that the Manx- 
men are not English by descent They 
have a totally different look firom the 
natives of Lancashire, from which 
county you start to cross to the Isle of 
Man, and of Cumberland, whose 
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mountains can be seen from Snaefell, 
the highest of the Manx hills (a little 
over two thousand feet). They are a 
rugged, rather hard-featured race, yet 
with a pleasant, friendly air. They arc 
not very energetic, nor could that 
fairly be expected when one considers 
that their climate is so mild and damp, 
with scarcely any difference between 
winter and summer. 

Yet they are a very independent folk, 
they will not be patronized, they dis- 
hke being put under an obligation to 
anybody. They are so unenthusiastic. 
so gixK^^g in their praise, that they 
will seldom admit anything to be better 
than "middling." Although an 
orderly folk, easily governed, they are 


inclined to speak disrespectfully of titles, 
which may be due to their long mis- 
govemment by English and Scottish 
peers, who obtained by purchase the right 
to rule the isle, and also the privilege 
of being "crowned with a crown of 
gold." Only since 1765 has the island 
been under the British Crown, and when 
it w'as added to the other jewels in that 
diadem it was allowed to keep certain 
of its ancient privileges, which are still 
in vogue to-day. 

The Manxmen have their own 
Parliament, a nominated council sitting 
with the Governor as president, and a 
lower house, the House of Keys, which 
has twenty-four members elected by 
the people. This Parliament is called 



FORTUNE COMES TO OLD INNS BY MOTOR INSTEAD OF COACH 

English inns, once proverbial for their homely hospitality, were deprived of almost all their prosperity 
when coaches disapMared from the roads. With the introduction of the motor-car fortune came 
their way again ana tourists may motor all over England confident of finding warmest welcome 
at any old-world inn, of which the one shown here, the Ship, at Porloclt, is a fine example 
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LEVIATHANS OF THE ROAD DRAWN UP IN MASSED ARRAY 

At Om eooeliHioa of th« Great War railway fare* In Enaland bad attained nrannrXnn. ^ ■ 

train Joumer* impossible for many. Then it wu tha^lm flSte 5^Soto?^SSS« 
the tonfest tourneys, appeared on the roads. Th^ aebto^dneat i>oDulaS?v^in»*to^l»i5l‘l‘*"* 
paratively cheap fares and the pleasure to be derived by open-air tTO through tL ESth^c^untr^Sde 
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Doe of tlie law is no legal defence in England, where every man is supposed to know what he is suoposed to have made. In the Isle of Man a d^fft da nt 
ns jostilication for pmding such ignorance, for every year on Midsummer Day the laws made by Manxmen in their own Tynwald Court aie'iead out to. 
on Tynwald HilL This custom, which has the sanction of a thousand years, is cherished by the Manxmen as symbolical of their constitutional indepoide 
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the Tynwald Court, and every Mid- 
summer Day the thousand-year old 
Icelandic ceremony of reading out the 
laws on the Tynwald Hill is duly 
observed. That is an outvrard and 
visible sign of the independence which 
the Manxmen cherish, and they have 
another more practical advantage from 
their separate constitution — their 
taxation is much lighter than that which 
weighs upon the rest of the nation. 

Yet among the Manx people there 
are not seen many signs of prosperity. 
Perhaps it is because they prefer to 
look poorer than they are (except on 
Sundays when they like to make a 
show) ; perhaps, even if they were 
very well-off, they could not look it, 
so Uttle have they been smoothed and 
polished by civilization. They have 
been used to pay little heed to what 
went on in the world beyond their 
shores. The words " in the island ’’ 
are very often on their lips. The best 
of anything “ in the island,” whether 
it be poultry or preaching, hills or 
herrings, means for them the best to 
be found anywhere. 

HoHdsy* in the Itle of Man 

This attitude is changing. The 
yearly invasion of the island by 
300,000 summer visitors has linked it 
up with the rest of the country and the 
rest of the Empire. From the moment 
when the factory workers of the North 
of England became able to take holidays 
by the sea and discovered the charm 
of the island, which lay so near them, 
yet seemed to be a foreign country, the 
isolation of the Manxmen was destined 
to disappear. 

The l^t time to go among them is 
the spring, when the flower o’ the 
gorse turns their stretches of moorland 
to shining gold, and the scent of it 
quivers deliciously in the warm air. 
Then the fuchsias are in bloom, and 
their red tassels br^hten up the cottage 
gardens as well as the deep solemn 
glens. The coast is rocky ; this keeps 
the water clear. . You can look far 
down into it and bathe in it with 
delight, tt is in late July, Au^t, and 
early September that the invasion from 
the mainland fills the ” town of the ten 
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thousand boarding-houses, as Douglas 
has been called, and scatters visitors 
more thinly elsewhere. 

The three legs on the Manx coat of 
arms are supposed by some to be an 
emblem of sun-worship ; they came 
from Sicily, it is said, and were once 
sun-rays. Others have seen in them 
the three chief activities of the popu- 
lation, which used to be fishing, 
smuggling, and farming. Now the 
smugglers have gone and the boarding- 
house-keepers have come. 

Growing Proiperity of the Ulend 

Of course, it is a material benefit to 
the isle to have these hundreds of 
thousands of summer visitors. Land 
has risen in price, building is always 
going on, the farmers find a market 
close at hand for all that they can pro- 
duce, work is provided in all kinds of 
ways. Yet there are a great many poor 
Manx folk still. Not that they seem 
to mind being poor. They have the 
Celtic disregard of circumstances, the 
dignity of those who live in close 
communion with the many-sounding sea. 

They are attached to their Methodism 
which, for all that they have a bishop 
(Sodor and Man), is the chief religion 
on the island, though superstition 
lingering on from pagein times runs it 
pretty hard. Many believe in fairies 
still, in the evil e^e, in charm-doctors. 

Racial Energy of the Manx People 

It is surprising to find a people so 
unimaginative in other directions, so 
” dour ” and matter-of-fact in their 
views, still in the grip of these old 
wives’ tales. One has to remind one- 
self that not until the second half of the 
eighteenth century were the whole of 
the Gospels printed in the Manx 
language. That shows how heavy a 
handicap these islanders have had to 
suuggie against and why they have 
reason to ^ proud of their two celebri- 
ties, T. E. Brown and Hall Caine. 
For a few thoasand people on a strip of 
land only thirty-three miles long and 
nowhere more than twelve wide, to 
make as much noise in the world as 
Manxmen have done, is proof of racial 
energy and vigour of soul. 
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England 

II* The Political History of the English People 
By A. D. Innes, M.A. 

Author of “ HittOfT of BngUnd and tho BritUh Bmpifo" 

E ngland had begun to be England During the seventh century the northern 
some fourteen hundr^ years ago kingdom claimed a general supremacy ; 
. — that is, at the beginning of the during the eighth the midland kingdom ; 

sixth century a.d. — ^when the English folk, in the ninth the ascendancy passed to the 
Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, had for half a southern Wessex, whose growing power 
century bran establishing themselves and was challenged by new hosts of invaders, 
pushing inland from the eastern and the Danes or Northmen ; who, in fact, 
southern coasts of the island of Great established their own domination over 
Britain from the Forth to the Solent, the north and east — the Danelagh — but 
Two and a half centuries later the border were then brought under, the sway of the 
between England and Wales was defined Wessex kings, who through the tenth 
by Offa's Dyke, and after another two century were kings of all England. The 
and a half centuries — ^nine hundred years dynasty was for a time displaced by 
ago, when Canute (Knut) was king — the Canute, King of Denmark, in the eleventh 
Solway and the Tweed became the bound* century, but was restored in 1042 in the 
ary line between England and Scotland. person of Edward the Confessor who. 
Two thousand years ago, what we now dying childless in 1066, was succeeded by 
call England and Wales was occupied by tlie great earl, Harold Godwinson, who in 
the Celtic people known as Britons. In the same year was overthrown by William 
the first century after Christ it was of Normandy at Hastings, from which 
conquered by the Romans, annexed to resulted the Norman Revolution, 
the Roman Empire, and garrisoned by ... « . . . 

Roman legions, and was slightly and Institutions Existing at the Conquest 

superficially Latinised by the Roman The history 'of England, and the im- 
occupation, which ended early in the portance of it to the world at large, is to a 
fifth century. In the second half of that great extent the history of the develop* 
century began the invasions of the ment of the free institutions which William 
“ Teutonic *' peoples, who by 600 had the Conqueror found already firmly 
extirpated, or amalgamated with, the established. The land was parcelled out 
Britons ,* except in Wales, which they in agricultural " townships,*’ which the 
never succeeded in penetrating effectively, Normans called " manors ’’ ; every town* 
and the north*west and south*west, which ship, every “ hundred," or group of 
they subjugated later. About the time townships, every shire (which comprised 
when this conquest was being more or less many hundreds! was a self-governing 
completed, Cmistianity was introduced community, holding periodically its town* 
into England by Roman missionaries, moot, hundred-moot, or shire-moot, for 
and in the course of the seventh century the transaction of public business and 
it completely displaced the old paganism administration of the law ; responsible 
of the English. within its own borders for the maintenance 

. , of law and the provision of its quota of 

Bn|Iand m the Cruoibie fighting men when levies were called up 

The conquest had been the work not by the shire-reeve, the king’s chief 
of a national invasion, but of a persistent officer. 

armed immigration of kindred peoples. The law was what immemorial custom 
continued through more than a hundred had established, modified by occasional 
years. 'There was as yet no English revisions, *' dooms," promulgated by the 
nation, but only a number of separate king in consultation with the Witan, the 
ffngliah kingdoms, each of them roughly wise men — in other words, magnates lay 
organized according to the common tradi* and clerical — ^who were about his person, 
ti ous and customs of the Scandinavians or had been specially summons, the 
and North Germans. Whether in the council which also officially elected a 
race wl^h filled the country new king — normally, but not necessarily, 
the prcqwrtion of Celtic blood «ras by hereditary right. The great bulk of the 
inAni»«Mrimal or very preponderant, the population were the free occupiers of the 
ifmmad cannot agree. No race distinction sou, who, however, generally owed agri- 
Burvived ; the language, the institutions, cultural services or payments in the form 
and the "Aiwa common to aE, were those of produce, fixed by custom, to a superior, 
of the Rn gUah- England was England, who was ** lord ’* of the manor and 
♦iwMigh not yet anit~'^ practically the supreme authority, subject 
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to the higher court of the shire and the 
final royal court of appeal. 

Theoretically there was no change when 
the Duke of Normandy seized the crown 
of England. He was duly, if compulsorily, 
elected by the Witan, though six years 
assed before English resistance was 
nally crushed. But, in fact, the conquest 
was a revolution. The government passed 
into the hands of foreigners, who inter- 
preted the laws of England according to 
their own canons. Huge forfeitures of 
land, the penalty of rebellion, made 
Normans, instead of Englishmen, lords 
of most of the manors, many of them 
lords of many manors ; Normans, instead 
of Englishmen, received most of the 
important Church benefices. 

Norman Interpretation of English Law 

Practically all the magnates, lay and 
clerical, were Normans, and the Witan (the 
('treat Council) became an assembly of 
Norman prelates and barons. Norman 
lawyers interpreted the laws of land tenure 
in terms of the feudal system they knew. 
The lords of the manor became the kind's 
barons, holding their manors from him 
on condition of military service. The 
cultivators became the lord's tenants — 
mostly his serfs, very mneh at his mercy, 
bound to the soil, occupying their holdings 
on condition of agricultural services, often 
ignominious in character. 

The lord became practically the judge 
in his own manor, the Norman sheriff the 
judge in the shire-court, hrom the barons 
the king claimed the feudal services and 
dues to which they had been accustomed in 
Normandy, and they claimed the like 
dues and services from their own tenants 
or " vassals." The bigger barons could 
raise small armies of their vassals : only 
a very capable king could cu^b a combina- 
tion of barons who, under a weak king, 
would be each man a law to himself, a 
tyrant to his weaker neighbour. Yet a 
strong king, overmatching the barons, 
might play the tyrant himself. 

Amurath to Amurath Suooeeds 

Both dangers were exemplified in the 
reigns of the four Norman kings. William 
Rufus played the tyrant; the barons 
played tyrants under Stephen. But the 
Conqueror's great-grandson, Henry II. 
(Plantagenet), count or duke of Anjou, 
Normandy, Aquitaine— more than half 
the realm of France, in short — was 
Stephen's successor (1154), and in his 
hands the government was remoulded. 
The materials for reconstruction were 
there, in the old laws and customs, if the 
laws could be enforced. Most of the 
barons were sick of anarchy and ready to 
back up a king bent on a rigorous 
restoration of order. The judicial system 
was reorganized, so that the barons could 


no longer exercise an irresponsible juris- 
diction in their own domains. The old 
system of shire-levies was revived, as a 
counterpoise to the private feudal levies 
of the greater barons. Law-breakers were 
promptly brought to book. When Henry 
died in 1189, the law-abiding instinct had 
revived ; the barons themselves had 
become for the most part enemies of 
anarchy. And they had acquired a sense 
of responsibility, because Henry had 
habitually treated the Great Council as 
coadjutors and partners in the recon- 
struction. 

There had been another grave danger 
to England. Her kings held vast pos- 
sessions in France ; many barons had 
great estates in both countries ; England 
might become merely an outl3rin^rovince 
in the dominions of a great European 
potentate. That danger passed in the 
reign of Henry's second son. King Johq 
(1199-1216). Two-thirds of the French 
possessions were lost ; barons of England 
ceased to hold estates in France, and 
thenceforth learnt to count themselves 
Englishmen. England was England once 
more ; the process of blending between the 
Norman conquerors and the English folk 
was almost completed. The bigger towns 
were rapidly acquiring or.recoverin^f self- 
government free from the jurisdiction of 
baronial overlords. The barons, con- 
verted into maintainers of the law, were 
no longer the merciless oppressors of their 
weaker neighbours and ox the peasantry 
on their own domains ; if half the latter 
were " villeins " or serfs, they were hot 
slaves, they had acknowledged rights, and 
their position was by no means intolerable. 

Liberty Planted in the Great Charter 

But John revived the alternative danger 
to feudal anarchy ; he set about playmg 
the tyrant on bis own account. He found 
that the barons stubbornly refused services 
and payments which in their eyes were not 
sanctioned by the law. He sought to 
override the law by violence, but found 
the combination against him of the barons, 
the Church, and popular opinion, too 
strong for him, and was forced to set his 
seal to the (^reat Charter (X215). Its. 
several provisions are of minor impor- 
tance ; its fundamental and permanent 
value lies in its practical assertion of the 
vital principle that the law is supreme, 
that it may be changed only by the 
common consent legally obtained, and 
that all law-breaking is rightly to be 
resisted, whether the law-breakers be 
kings, barons, ecclesiastics, or the common 
folk, whosoever the victims may be. In 
that principle the liberties of England are 
rooted. 

From the time of the Great Charter 
resistance to the Crown was regularly 
based always on the same plea, that the 
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king (usually with the loyal gloss that he by law, were entitled to be the king's 
had been misled by " evil counsellors " counsellors. 

whose removal had become necessary) Matters did not come to a head till some 
had been, more or less, persistently over- forty years after his accession, w*hen the 
riding the law. The Royal authority barons, led by Simon de Montfort, 
within the law was not formally called in practically demanded that the government 
question. John's successor, Henry III. should be vested in a committee of mag- 
(1216-72). gave a handle to such opposition nates, since the king, left to himself, woukl 
by extravagant demands for money, and not govern according to law, and disre- 
at the same time by choosing as his garcicci the principle that he must be 
ministers and endowing with lands and guided by the Great Council, which was 
lucrative offices foreign favourites and now beginning to be known by the name 
kinsmen of his mother or his wife, instead of Parliament. Montfort’s own purpose 
of English nobles who, by custom if not seems to have been to make the Parliament 
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an effective consultative body, not of 
magnates only, but representative of all 
interests ; * *while the immediate aim of 
providing a government which had at 
heart The welfare, not of a privileged class, 
but of the whole community, was attain- 
able only through his own virtual dictator- 
ship. Divisions in the baronial ranks, 
however, aave the victory to the Crown, 
and Montfort was slain at Evesham after 
having summoned the first Parliament 
(1265) at which elected representatives of 
selected boroughs, as well as of the shires, 
were present, besides the magnates who 
attended in person. 

Birth of the Mother of PsrlSsmeate 

Dut Montfort had given to Henry's son 
and successor, Edward I. (1272-1307), a 
valuable idea which he turned to his own 
account. A Parliament, largely repre- 
sentative of the commons as well as 
hereditary magnates, would support a king 
who paid judicious regard to their interests 
in resisting baronial encroachments on the 
power of the Crown. Edward, in the 
course of his reign, summoned frequent 
Parliaments, experimentally diverse in 
their constitution, formulated the laws 
afresh in a series of statutes sanctioned by 
them, introduced in the same way new 
definitions of rights and authorities, 
submitted, though sometimes with an ill 
grace, to definitions limiting the powers 
which he would fain have claimed as 
legally inherent in the Crown, and laid 
down the general principle that the 
recognised customary exactions of the 
Crown were indefeasible, but that any 
additional taxation required the assent 
of Parliament. Finally, the constitution 
of the model " Parliament which he 
assembled in 1295 gave to Parliament 
itself its permanent form, though the 
hereditary Lx>rds and the (Ammons were 
not yet divided into two separate Cham bers. 

Edward’s Dream of a United Rin|dom 

To Edward belonged also the definite 
conception of uniting Wales and Scotland 
with England. Henry II. having formally 
annexed Ireland a century earlier, though 
without establishing any effective govern- 
ment there. Edward subjugated wales, 
which was not as yet incorporated in the 
English system, but remained a princi- 
pality under separate administration, an 
wpanage of the heir-apparent to the 
Efnglish throne. Scotland also was techni- 
cally annexed, but continued in a state of 
chronic revolt : and Edward was actually 
on the march to suppress an insurrection 
headed by Robert Bruce— the opening of 
Scotland's successful War of Independence 
— when he died in 1307. The story of the 
struggle^ however, belongs to the history 
of smtland rather than of England. 
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An incompetent king in the hands of 
self -.seeking favourites, constantly at strife 
with a self-seeking baronage released from 
the mastery of the great Edward and 
endeavouring to appropriate to itself the 
misused powers of the Crown — thus briefly 
we may summarise the twenty years reign 
of Edward II. The liberation of Scotland 
was won decisively at Bannockburn (1314). 
Edward, deserted by practically the whole 
baronage, was deposed and murdered by 
his wife and her paramour. Mortimer, in 
1327, when the boy Edward 111 . (1327-77) 
was proclaimed king. Three years later 
he was able to seize the reins of power 
himself, and once more the nightmare of 
misrule passed away. The baronage and 
all the chivalry of England tecame 
absorbed in the "French wars under the 
brilliant but ill-directed leadership of the 
king and his son the Black Prince. 

Parliament was able to assert itself, 
because the wars needed huge supplies, 
available only if Parliament chose to grant 
them. In these circumstances it 
discovered that the possession of the purse- 
strings gave it an effective power of 
bargaining with the Crown undreamed of 
in the past, when the needs of the Crown 
could generally be met out of the king's 
legal revenue . and the granting of 
supplies carried with it. as a logical 
corollary, at least a limited control over 
expenditure. 

Commerce Born in Plague and Revolt 

The French wars, nominally waged for 
the French crown, which Edward claimed 
by an exceedingly slender title, had as their 
real objects the possession in independent 
sovereignty of the territories which 
Edward I. had still held in France as 
flefs from the Fitench king, and the 
security of ^n advantageous trade with 
Flanders. The startling victories of Crecy 
(1346) and Poictiers (1^6) won mainly by 
the long-bow of the English archers — a 
weapon which no others ever learned to 
wield — and the capture of Calais (1347) 
marked the earlier stages of the war, 
which afterwards degenerated into a 
dreary series of failures, so that when 
Edward died (1377) nothing save Calais 
was retained which had not been in his 
possession when the Hundred Years* War 
began forty years before. 

A terrible visitation of the plague — ^the 
Black Death — in 1348. depopulated the 
rural districts. The untilled fields 
clamoured for labour, food was at famine 
prices, the peasantiy refused to work 
except at enormously enhanced wages, and 
the old rules of compulsory rural service 
were reinforced by the Statute of Labourers 
(1349). For a centuiy the old system of 
vifieinage had been fading, displaced by 
the economic advantages of tenure by 
rent and wages for labour. The great 
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catastrophe reinstated it for a time, for the 
legal claims of the lords were still valid, 
though they were falling into disuse. 
The reaction produced intense resentment, 
which finally issued in the Peasant 
Revolt (Wat Tyler's) in 1381. The 
insurgents were dispersed and the rigour 
of villeinage was even intensified ; but 
with the recovery of normal economic 
conditions, norm^ prices, and normal 
wages, rent and wages again by natural 
process displaced forced service. The old 
claims were dropped under written agree- 
ments, and fifty years after the unsuccess- 
ful revolt villeinage had become merely an 
occasional local survival. 

Despite the temporary set-back in the 
rural districts commerce made material 
advance in the fourteenth century. For 
some time England had been exporting 
raw materials, chiefiv wool and hides, and 
importing chiefly cloths. For the wool 
Flanders provided an almost unlimited 
market when the English merchants were 
enabled to trade as the Chartered Society 
of Merchants of the Staple under the 
aegis of the Government by Edward III. 
Simultaneously there was a development 
of cloth-making in England itself, as a 
result of which the English clothiers were 
presently to compete with the Flemings 
themselves in foreign markets. But it was 
not till the next century had begun that 
companies of merchant adventurers 
received Government charters like the 
wool merchants of the Staple, and the 
English began to take rank as a com- 
mercial people. 

Northern France Won and Lost 

Richard 11 . (1377-99) was a bov when 
he succeeded his grandfather, and still a 
lx>y when during the peasant revolt his 
presence of mind in face 'of the insurgents 
saved a very critical situation. A new 
phase among the baronage is now 
apparent. The Royal family had ramified ; 
the young king's numerous uncles and 
cousins had through marriages and endow- 
ments absorbed among them many 
earldoms and dukedoms — ^a new term in 
the English peerage. As a result, Richard 
in 1399 was deposed — the penalty not so 
much of tyranny as of capricious mis- 
govemment by a king who regarded^ him- 
self as above the law — by his cousin, 
Henry of Lancaster, who seized the crown 
by the aid of some of the nobles — a 
usuipation ratified by Parliament. That 
the House of I^ncaster was seated on the 
throne by pace of Parliament was 
obvious, and Henry found himself con- 
stantly obliged to pay to it a. deference 
much greater than any of his predecessors. 
He was reminded of the weakness of his 
title by the rebellions of discontented 
nobles, which, however, were successfully 
crushed. 


With the accession of his son, Hei^ V. 
(141V22), a brilliant soldier, the claim to 
the French crown was revived, and the 
French war renewed. The martial glories 
of Edward III., were surpassed in the 
victory of Agincourt (1415) and the subju- 
gation of Northern France. But Henry's 
life was brief ; he died with the conquest 
far from completed, and leaving an heir 
who was an infant in arms (Henry VI., 
1422-61). The slow propess of the 
English arms in France was broken by 
the appearance of Joan of Arc (1429), and 
from tnat time failure and defeat set in 
till, in 1453, nothing whatever remained 
to the English in France except Calais. 

Wars of the Roses Read the Lend 

Even at that date the title of the House 
of Lancaster, weak though it was, had 
never been seriously challenaed on tehalf 
of its one possible rival, the House of 
York, which in the female line descended 
from the third son of Edward 111 ., whereas 
that of Lancaster was derived in direct 
male line from the fourth son. But many 
years had passed before Hei^ VI., 
amiable but helpless and almost imbecile, 
attained his majority and married. Till 
then the government had been carried on 
inefficiently enough by factions of the 
nobles of the blood-royal, legitimate like 
the king's uncle of Gloucester, or ille- 
gitimate like the Beaufort family. The 
4iew queen, Margaret of Anjou, associated 
herself with the latter ; on the death of 
the former, his place was taken by Richard 
of York, who was rfow admittedly heir- 
presumptive to the throne for which so 
far he was content to wait. 

But the king fell completely under the 
influence of his wife and the Beauforts, 
whose rule was intolerable, while their 
power was resented by York and his 
associates the Neville family, lords of 
many earldoms. In 1453 the Court party 
had succeeded in losing France, and a son 
was bom to Henry. Richard was no 
longer the heir. The queen's party tried 
to crush York in 1459* Next year he 
defeated them — the Wars of the Roses 
had bepin — and claimed the crown, or 
at least the succession to it, for himself. 

Pinal Ruin of the Old Barona|e 

He was slain, but his son Edward, sup- 
ported by the Neville Earl of Warwick, 

the king-maker," won the crownin 1461. 
Sundry Lancastrian insurrections were 
crushra, but ten vears later Warwick had 
changed sides. Victory, however, again 
fell to Edward. Henry, his son, and 
Warwick all .perished, and for twelve 
years Edward reigned undisputed master 
of England. 

In the furious faction fight the old peat 
families had been shattered and their 
estates broken up and confiscated ; peat 
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party combinations in arms had become 
impossible ; the Crown had acquired 
through forfeitures new sources of revenue 
which, apart from costly wars, made it 
independent of Parliamentary grants and 
therefore of Parliament^ control. When 
Edward died, in 1483, his son’s crown was 
snatched by his brother Richard 111 . ; but 
the usurper’s murderous methods deprived 
him of supporters, and he in turn was 
slain by Henry Tudor, the accepted head 
of the Lancastrians, whose coronation 
(1485) and marriage with Edward’s 
daughter united the rival Houses, though 
for a few years the Yorkist faction 
continued to give trouble. 

Cspitalitm and Tudor Absolutism 

The wars of the fifteenth century must* 
have hampered, but do not seem to have 
very seriously retarded, the development 
of trade, domestic and foreign, from which, 
however, the rural districts suffered 
through the substitution, for commercial 
ends, of sheep-rearing for tillage, which 
generated a growing evil of unemploy- 
ment, since the new crafts did not absorb 
the displaced labour. The trader buying 
and selling on a large scale, and the 
employer in whose service many men 
worked for wages instead of setting up in 
a small way on their own account, had 
come into being with the bigger markets ; 
capitalism had been bom. because accumu- 
lated purchasing power, whether of 
materials or of labour, had become 
necessary to operations on the increased 
scale. 

Politically, the new feudalism had 
grown up, and then proceeded to commit 
suicide. The baronage were not again to 
be a menace to the Crown, and this is 
fundamentally the - meaning of what is 
sometimes called the New Monarchy, 
which was in fact inaugurated when 
Edward IV. was reigning without a rival. 
The Tudor monarchs (1485-1603) were able 
to go their own way more unreservedly 
than any of their predecessors, and there- 
fore we speak of the Tudor Absolutism. 

Balance of Power in Europe 

Yet technically the Crown had itself 
acquired no new powers. No Tudor ever 
attempted to leg&late or to imp^ new 
taxes without consent of Parliament ; 
whatever any of them did was done under 
colour of law without pretension that the 
Crown was above the law. Actually it had 
new powers, first because armed resistance 
was made more difiicult by the break up 
of the old baronage, secondly because it 
dominated the judiciary from the House 
of Lords down. 

The courts could no longer be overawed 
by magnates, but, whefaever the Crown 
was a party, the decision of every court 
was that which the Crown desired, though 


the courts themselves were legally con- 
stituted. But finally every Tudor knew 
that the power he wieldra rested ulti- 
mately upon popular loyalty, the support 
of a substantial public opinion ; the two 
whose power was greatest, Henry \'III. 
and Elizabeth, were at the utmost pains 
to acquire and preserve personal ^pu- 
larity, and in form if not always in 
substance, to consult popular sentiment. 

The sixteenth century was an age of 
development, and nowhere more than in 
England. Between 1450 and 1520 a new 
European system came into being. France 
was consolidated, Spain united ; the king 
of Spain was also the head of ” the 
Empire,” which was mainly German ; his 
brother, the heir of the German heritage, 
was on the point of acquiring the crowns 
of Hungary and Bohemia. The new order 
imposed upon England the new role of 
aiming at least at the preservation of a 
balance of power among the new Powers 
which were taking shape, lest any one of 
them should acquire a predominance 
dangerous to herself. The king of Spain 
was also lord of .the Netherlands, which 
had long been of vital importance to 
English trade, and of which the domination 
was now to become a still more funda- 
mental factor in her interests, since this 
was the century of maritime and oceanic 
expansion in which Portugal and Spain 
had taken the lead, France and England 
followed, and the Netherlands were 
destined by their position to play a 
foremost part. 

Suppression of the Monasteries 

In 1520 Martin Luther threw down the 
challenge to the Papacy which split the 
western world into religious camps, with 
a cleavage cutting across that created by 
nationality for a century and a half ; and 
England was carried to the Protestant 
side — chiefly because it suited her king to 
quarrel with the Pope. Popular anti- 
clericalism won him popular support, and 
a reactionary four-years* persecution, 
during which some three hundred 
” heretics ” were burned at the stake, 
appealed so luridly to the popular imagina- 
tion that hatred of ” Popery ** became a 
popular obsession. Nothing, however, 
occurred in England approximating in 
horror to the frightfulness of Alva in the 
Netherlands or roe Paris Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Fines and rarely im- 
prisonment were the normal penalties 
attaching to Romanism under Protestant 
rulers in England, except during the years 
in Elizabeth’s reign, when by both the 
government and the populace Popery was 
suspected as a mask for treason. 

The Reformation in England, as carried 
out by Henry VIII. and his merciless 
minister, Thomas Cromwell, robbed the 
Church Qf its wealth — which was mostly 
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squandered— brought it under the direct 
control of the Crown, and wiped out the 
monasteries and the monastic system. 
Within the realm the antagonism l^ame 
one not so much between Protestantism 
and Papalism — which was kill^ instead 
of being revived by the reaction under 
Mary r* 553 ’ 5 ®) — ^ between the con- 
servative Church under the aegis of the 
State and the democratic Protestantism 
which issued in the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century. The abolition of the 
monasteries (1536-39) and associated 
bodies intensified the rural depression, 
the monks having been at least com- 
paratively benevolent landlords ; and it 
was not till the end of the century that 
the country had adjusted itself to the 
new economic conditions, reached an 
equilibrium between tillage and pasture, 
and provided channels for the absorption 
into other industries of the displaced rural 
labour. 

Recoattniction in the Reign of Elizabeth 

The Statute of ^prentices at the 
beginning, and the Poor Law Statute 
at the end, of Elizabeth's reign (1558-1603) 
remained the conservators of the 
industrial and rural systems until the end 
of the eighteenth centunr. That reign 
was the great period of reconstruction 
in England, and to it belong two of the 
most striking developments in her history. 
At the end of the fifteenth century there 
existed little English literature save the 
works of Chaucer. English sailors had long 
held the ascendancy in the Channel, but 
they were only beginning to take rank 
with the mariners of the Mediterranean. 
At the end of the sixteenth century the 
charm of Spenser and the terror of Mar- 
lowe were already being eclipsed by the 
magic of Shakespeare ; the name of Drake 
sto^ at the head of the roll of seamen, 
the English fleet had shattered the 
Spanish Colossus, and England's one real 
rival on the seas was the new-born Dutch 
Republic, whose independence was not yet 
acknqwledged by Spain. On the last day 
of 1600 a charter was granted to the 
Company of London Merchants Trading 
with the East, whose enterprise was to 
issue long afterwards in an Indian Empire, 
and Raleigh had already made his first 
vain attempts to plant a new England in 
the distant West. 

Acoetfion of the First Stewart King 

Elizabeth, the grandchild of Heni^ VII., 
herself died childless in 1603, leaving the 
land she loved with a title to reckon itself 
the most powerful, the most prosperous, 
the most free, and at home the most law- 
abiding in the world. By a happy accident 
her heir, descended in the fourth generation 
from Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, 
was James VI. of Scotland, who became 


ames I. of England, thus peacefully 
ringing about that union of the Crowns 
whidi Edward I. had long mo failed to 
accomplish by the sword. The long, if 
intermittent, hostility between England 
and her northern neighbour was thus at 
last ended perforce; the two countries 
could not take arms against each other 
unless one of them was in rebellion against 
the king of both. 

Yet to neither for a long time to come 
was the union a quite unmixed blessing. 
It was a union of Crowns but not of 
governments ; not a conquest of Scotland 
by England, which never took place, as 
Englishmen sometimes fondly imagine, 
but rather a peaceful penetration of the 
south by the north, which was by no 
means welcomed with effusion ; not an 
amalgamation of the peoples, who spoke 
for the most part one language but. with 
differing accent and idioms, and shared 
superficially a Protestantism in which 
even English Puritanism did not see eye 
to eye with Scottish Calvinism. Even fiscal 
union was still in the remote future, and 
the Scot in Scotland was as jealously 
debarred from participation in English 
trading rights as any other foreigner, 
though if he settled in England he enjoyed 
an Englishman's privileges. 

Divine Ri((hC versus Popular Will 

But beyond all this the first Stewart 
king, James I. (1603-25), came to the 
English throne with quite un-English 
ideas of the functions of royalty ; notions 
of Divine Right that could fine! little real 
acceptance in a country where Parliament 
had deposed one king and acknowledged 
another in 1327 and 1399, and had un- 
mistakably diverted the succession in 1485, 
while during the last century two queens 
had reigned in succession of whom one or 
the other — if not both, as the Courts had 
actually declared — ^was illegitimate. The 
English Parliament had no doubt what- 
ever of its right to be consulted, to control 
taxation, to express its opinion freely on 
all matters whatsoever ; rights which it 
had exercised without hesitation through- 
out the Tudor Absolutism, even when 
Henry VIII. had been able with a word to 
destroy the most powerful of nobles and 
the most dreaded of ministers. Yet the 
Stewart reckoned that it enjoyed those 
rights only by grace of a benevolent ^d 
perspicacious monarch. 

And, unfortunately, the monarch him- 
self, though in manjr respects more acute 
and far-sighted than most men, allowed 
himself, in his later years, to be managed 
by young men wholly without any of 
the qualities of statesmanship, embarked 
on a foreign policy which was regarded 
askance by most of his subjects, *and sought 
to provide himself with funds by methods 
which, though endorsed as leg^ by the 
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judges, appeared to Parliament very much 
the reverse. Still Tames, however seal- 
ously he maintained his theories in word, 
had no mind to excite civil war by deed, 
and violent collision between Crown and 
Parliament was postponed till the reign 
of his son Charles I. (1625-49). 

Charles, at the outset, was entirely in the 
hands of his own and his father's favourite, 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, the 
son of a country gentleman, who had 
urged the country into a war which he 
mismanaged flamntly. The necessary 
expenditure could only be met by grants 
from Parliament, and Parliament was 
quite resolved not to grant money for 
Buckingham to fling away. It meant 
him to eo, and granted for a year only the 
tax calm tunnage and poundage, which 
for two centuries had been granted to 
every king for life on his accession. A 
strong Puritan element in it resented 
hardly less the control over Church doc- 
trines and practices exercised by the 
ecclesiastical party favoured by the king. 

Claims of the Bnglieh Parliament 

In effect. Parliament, finding itself in 
flat antagonism to the king’s foreign 
policy, Church policy, and ministers, 
claimed to exercise in all these matters a 
control without precedent, and to enforce 
its claim through its legal control over 
supplies. The king, equally resolved to 
go his own way, retorted by repudiating 
m effect the legality of Parliament's 
action and by asserting still more dubious 
prerogatives of taxation, which still did 
not suffice to meet his reauirements. The 
assassination of Buckingham made room 
for a far abler minister, Thomas Went- 
worth (Strafford), and though Charles was 
forced to assent to the Petition of Right, 
which was intended primarily to deprive 
him of the powers of raising money which 
he had claimed, he was able to dissolve 
Parliament and to rule without one for 
eleven years (1629-40). 

By dropping the preposterous French 
war the needs of revenue were reduced, and 
were met by the revival and extension of 
obsolete taxes, among which was that of 
ship-money. And the repression of Puri- 
tans by the ecclesiastical Court of High 
Commission, in conjunction with the other 
arbitrary but legally constituted Court of 
Star Chamber, continued. Puritanism had 
now for some years been finding an outlet 
in the New England colonies, first started 
while James was still king; but petty 
persecution was making it a rapidly 
growing force. 

Then, as the available sources of supply 
were becoming exhausted, the king's 
ecclesiastical policy in Scotland brought 
Um face to fa^ with a nation resolved to 
resist it— in arms, if need he. At last, as 
the sole alternative to ignominious defeat 


in the northern kingdom, he sought 
supplies for a Scots war by summoning 
once more an English Parliament. In the 
autumn of 1640 the Long Parliament met, 
a Parliament practically unanimous and 
utterly hostile. Before two years were 
out the Great Civil War had fairly begun. 

Civil Wsr and Redioide 

Parliament had struck straight at the 
king's greatest servant, Strafford ; on 
realising that the legal case against him 
must break down, it had passed an act of 
attainder against him. Charles had yielded 
his assent, and from that hour his own 
doom was sealed. He was forced to give 
way on one after another of the points in 
dispute, but Parliament itself became 
violently divided on the Church question, 
and the moderates were for the most part 
carried over to the Royalist side, and the 
king appealed to the arbitrament of arms 
(1642). 

At first the successes were mainly on 
the king's side, then the scale was turned 
by an alliance on the basis of a religious 
agreement or covenant between the 
English Parliament and the Scots, who 
had hitherto stood aside from the English 
quarrel, and through the reorganization 
of the Parliamentary forces by Oliver 
Cromwell, whose New Model was the 
beginning of a standing army. The 
Royalists met their decisive defeat at 
NaseW (Tune, 164^) ; twelve months 
later Charles was a prisoner in the hands of 
the victorious army. But that army was 
now at odds with Parliament and with the 
Scots. The king hoped to recover as- 
cendancy by fostering the dissension of his 
enemies and intriguing with them alter- 
nately. In 1648 the war broke out 
again The army took matters into its 
own hands, crushed the Royalists, and 
** purged " the Parliament of its opponents. 
Tne Kump Parliament, acting as the 
sovereign authority in a realm where 
all legal authority had vanished, brought 
the king himself to trial and beheaded 
him (Jan. 1649). 

Dictatorship of the Lord Protector 

For eleven years England was a republic 
with the title of Commonwealth. Govern- 
ment by consent had become a sheer 
impossibility. In 1653 Cromwell, with 
the army oehind him, became in effect 
Dictator, with the title of Lord Protector. 
In the five years of his rule the naval 
supremacy which had been established by 
the Dutch was wrested from them, though 
as yet by no means conclusively ; the 
Protector^s vigour fully restored English 
prestige in Europe. Scotland was tempo- 
rarily incorporated in the English common- 
wealth. Puritanism held sway over an 
England by no means Puritan at heart. 
A military autocracy had displaced both 
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the Parliamentary and the Monarchist 
schemes of government. But on Oliver’s 
death in 1658 the system broke down, and 
with almost universal assent the country 
in 1660 hailed the Restoration, which set 
Charles II. (1660-85) on the throne. 

It was a restoration of the monarchy, 
but on the lines which the Long Parlia- 
ment would have endorsed in the first 
months of its career. The king was to 
enjoy only a fixed and very inadequate 
revenue, beyond which he was to be de- 
pendent wholly on Parliament’s good will. 

Character and Policy ol Charles II. 

Charles, a most consummate master 
of state-craft, meant to make himself 
independent, but to do it without risking 
his throne, cloaking his political purpose 
by an assumption of reckless and irre- 
sponsible frivolity. In fact, at the end 
of twenty-one years he had succeeded, 
but at the price of making himself the 
pensioner of the French king instead of 
the English Parliament. For the last 
four years of his life he was able to 
reign without a Parliament, to maintain a 
small standing army which, if loyal, was 
sufficient to make armed rebellion im- 
possible, and to pack a Parliament, if he 
should be compelled to call one, with his 
own supporters. Yet he had not been 
able to prevent Parliament from establish- 
ing its legal rights-— control of taxation 
and supervision of expenditure. He was 
independent only so long as he had the 
French king’s money in his pocket and a 
loyal army. 

His brother, James II. (1685-88), over- 
looked those fundamental considerations. 
Himself a Roman Catholic, he was bent 
on reinstating Roman Catholicism, 
though all but a fraction of the country 
was hotly antagonistic to the old religion, 
despite the fact that Charles II.’s Parlia- 
ments had been intolerantly Anglican and 
hostile to the Puritanism which they had 
driven to separate itself from the Church. 

The Revolution of 1688 

James sought to override the law by 
claiming a royal prerogative of suspending 
the operations of particular statutes in 
favour of Roman Catholics. The leading 
men in the country, of all shades of opinion, 
appealed to his nephew and son-in-law, 
William of Orange, who landed at Torbay 
in 1688. To him the army deserted 
almost en bloc James fled to France, 
and William was invited to assume the 
crown conditionally on his acceptance of 
the Declaration of Right, which formally 
rejected all claims of the Crown to the 
" suspending ” power, the levying of 
taxes, and the maintenance of a standing 
army. 

Once more the right ol iParliament to 
depose a king and to lay down the course 


of succession was vindicated, though for 
some sixty years there surviv^ a Jacobite 
party which maintained that the here- 
ditary title to the throne by primogeniture 
was indefeasible, and that kini^ and 
queens reigning by any other title were 
usurpers. Thenceforth, in theory, the 
king was to govern by consent of Parlia- 
ment. In fact, it had become apparent 
in the course of the next five-and-twenty 
years that his choice of ministers must be 
limited to those who had the confidence 
and represented the views of the Parlia- 
mentaiy majority, not merely to such as 
Parliament would hesitate to impeach. 

The fact that William III. (1689-1702), 
though the husband of a Stewart ana the 
son of a Stewart mother, was a foreigner 
and stadtholder of the Dutch Republic, 
the lifelong enemy of the French king, 
who on the one hand aimed at the domina- 
tion of Holland and on the other was 
the natural protector and champion of 
the exiled English king and his family, 
drew England into the vortex of European 
politics more emphatically than ever 
before. Holland under French domina- 
tion would be an intolerable menace to 
the English sea-power and to England’s 
oceanic commerce, which had increased 
enormously under the Commonwealth and 
Restoration regime and was now a main 
source of her wealth. 

English Sea-Power Supreme 

As a consequence, England, with Hol- 
land,. was with little interval engaged 
throughout the reigns of William and 
his successor Anne (1702-1714) in a 
struggle with Louis XIV , from which she 
emerged the premier sfea-power beyond 
all possible dispute, and with an unpre- 
cedented military reputation won for her 
by the genius of Marlborough ; a struggle 
which was ^he preliminary to a later 
duel, with Colonial and Indian Empire 
as the stakes. For English and French 
colonists were now established in North 
America on convergent and quite incom- 
patible lines of development, and English 
and French commercial companies were 
established as rivals in India, though as 
yet with no overt ideas of competitive 
territorial expansion. Holland had 
reached the limit of her powers, and was 
slowly but surely falling behind in the 
race tor maritime and commercial supre- 
macy with a people whose capacity for 
development was almost inexhaustible. 

William’s reign was diversified by 
occasional Jacobite plots for the restora- 
tion of James II. ; England’s participation 
in the war of the Spanish succession 
1702-13) was decisively determined by 
Louis XIV.’s public recognition of the 
exiled monarch’s title, and his son's, to 
the throne of the country which had 
repudiated them. The event of supreme 
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importance, apart from the French wars, 
in the reijg^n of Anne, was the incorporating 
union of England and Scotlana. which 
would otherwise have recalled the Stewarts 
and broken the link of the crown with 
England. Still another half century was 
to pass before Scotland’s complete par- 
ticipation in English trade had fully recon- 
ciled her to the loss of her independence 
as a separate state and a real fusion 
began ; but the possibility was due to 
the sad and sorrowfu* union ** of Andrew 
Fairsei'vice. 

The work of the Constitutional Revolu- 
tion (professedly a confirmation of historic 
rights) of 1688 was completed by the 
Protestant succession which placed on 
the throne as Queen Anne’s heir (1714) 
the Elector George of Hanover, areat- 

K andson of James I. and nephew of that 
■ince Rupert who was nephew of 
Charles I. and the most famous of his 
captains in the Civil War. Like the 
connexion with Holland under William, 
the connexion with Hanover complicated 
foreign relations ; but much more than in 
William’s case it placed the direction of 
public affairs in the hands of English 
ministers almost to the exclusion of the 
Crown itself. 

Fifty Yetrt of Whig Supremacy 

George I. (1714-27) and George II. 
(1727-60) held the throne — and they knew 
it — ” quamdiu se bene gesseriv* con- 
ditionally upon good behaviour, which 
meant mainly abstention from a too 
pressing interference with domestic or 
even mth foreign policy ; for until ^746 
there was always an alternative ” king 
over the water." A minister who was 
able to command a majority in the House 
of Commons practically discharged the 
functions which had been the king’s, 
dictating the choice or dismissal of his 
fellow-ministers, but holding office only so 
long as he could command his majority ; 
while the House itself was representative 
mainly of landowners. The whig supre- 
macy, controlled chiefly by a few great 
families, lasted unbroken lor fifty years, 
when a young king, George III. (1760- 
1820), souffht to recover the Royal 
supremacy by creating in Parliament a 
dominant party wholly at the service of 
the Crown. 

The minister who, in truth, inaugurated 
the new regime in 1721, Robert Walpole, 
rendered to the country the greatest 
material service and no little spiritual 
disservice. The age of enthusiasms had 
passed with the Restoration ; the reaction 
against Puritanism had lowered the 
standard of morals in the more cultured 
classes ; an uninspired rationalism was 
prevalent ; men cared for little but 
material prosperity, and abundant material 
prosperity was in reach. Its increase was 


the chief aim of Walpole's peace policy, 
and during the twenty years of lus 
ascendancy the country garnered an 
immense store of wealth, which stood it 
in ^ood stead in the long years of conflict 
which followed. 

Walpole’s Policy of Material Self Interest 

England's trade distanced that of all 
competitors, because Walpole was able 
to apply, though not to the full, a more 
intelligent appreciation of the sources of 
wealth and of sound financial policy than 
was generally prevalent. He made Eng- 
land the wofld^’s central market ; but he 
set before her no higher ideal than that 
of keeping the peace at all costs for no 
higher purpose than that of accumulating 
wealth. And he applied the same prin- 
ciple, that material self-interest is the 
only motive of human action which 
demands serious consideration, to the 
preservation of his majority in Parlia- 
ment; systematising corruption though 
personally incorruptiole. 

Yet, in despite of Walpole, England in 
1739 plunged into a war with Spain, 
singularly ill-managed from start to finish, 
which drew her into the European War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-48), and 
gave the Frenchman Dupleix in India the 
opportunity of opening, in 17^6, a contest 
with the British there which, in the course 
of fifteen years, destroyed the French 
expansion and established the British as 
rivals of the great native territorial 
powers. 

The European war brought no gains 
to the British, except that the episode of 
the " Forty-five," otherwise notable in 
Scottish rather than English history, 
shattered the last hopes or fears of a 
Stewart restoration, set the coping-stone 
on the Glorious Revolution, and finally 
secured the Union of England and Scot- 
land, It proved, however, to be only the 
prelude to the tremendous Seven Years’ 
war (1^7-63) which, as directly con- 
cerning England, was a duel between her 
and France for supremacy in North 
America, ascendancy in India, and decisive 
mastery on the seas, England achieving a 
complete triumph in every field. 

Chatham’s Inspiring Leadership 

The paral}rsis which had enveloped her 
nobler energies was dispelled by the 
inspiring leadership of William Pitt (Chat- 
ham). and her moral toipor was disturbed 
by the religious revival of the Wesleys, 
and in 1763 she had raised herself to the 
position of the First Power of the World. 
But George 111 . had come to the throne 
during the war, in 1760, determined to 
" be a king " — with disastrous results. 
Between 1760 and 1770 he made Walpole’s 
Parliamentary methods his own, broke 
up the Whig oligarchy, and provided 
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